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“THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN” 
Bronze group by H. A. MacNeil, on the grounds of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore. 
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Che Lewis and Clark fair 


BY 


ROBERTUS LOVE 


HE Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland is the Pacific Northwest’s 


invitation to the world to come and 
sce the land and the people; and it is a 
graceful and hearty invitation. The Fair 
itself is a good one—instructive, attractive, 
and in several respects novel—in itself very 
‘well worth seeing. But its chief significance 
‘is as an index to the country and as a hint 
of the manifest destiny of this region and its 
people. 

For there is a great empire here that most 
of the people in the United States do not yet 
know—room for profitable labor for many 
millions of men, not as pioneers (for the 
pioneer period is passed), but as developers of 
an already well-organized industrial, intel- 
lectual, and social life The Fair sets forth 
what has been done, gives suggestions of 
what may be done, and is an evidence of the 
character, the enterprise, and the earnestness 
of the people. It shows the beauty of the 
Pacific landscape, and good taste in adjusting 
it to this pretty spectacular use; and it is a 
place where by object lesson, by product, 
‘and by information conveyed in a thousand 
ways, a visitor may study Oregon. Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and California. He will see, too, 
the strategic position of this region in the 
future commerce of the world. 


Copyright, 1905, by Doubleday, Page & Company. All rights reserved. 


The Fair is a good occasion to visit not only 
Portland but other cities of this region; and 
the railroads have made generous provisions 
for cheap travel over a very wide area. They 
have, in fact, made lower rates than were 
ever before given for a journey across the con- 
tinent, round about and back again. 

The long official title of the Fair, 
“The Lewis and Clark Centennial and 
American Pacific Exposition and Oriental 
Fair,”’ tells in proper succession three cor- 
related facts of importance in American 
progress: The story of exploration and 
heroic achievement of a hundred years 
ago; the chronicle and epitome of develop- 
ment in a new-found land that gave the 
United States its western seacoast; the story 
of the extension of American trade with the 
Orient, along the pathway blazed by Lewis 
and Clark and out from the shores of the 
Pacific. 

It is historically fit that this Fair should 
follow immediately the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Thomas Jefferson planned the 
Lewis and Clark expedition even before he 
began the negotiations which resulted in the 
transfer of the Louisiana territory from 
France; and when that transfer took place 
Lewis and Clark were in St. Louis ready 
for their journey of exploration. The explor- 
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ing party penetrated both the Louisiana 
territory, just acquired, and the vaguely 
known region called the “Oregon country,” 
thus finding a pathway from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean. Though morc 
than forty years elapsed before the United 
States definitely acquired the Oregon country 
up to the forty-ninth parallel, it was the suc- 
cessful fulfilment by Lewis and Clark of the 
task set them by Jefferson which gave the 
Government its chief claim to the territory 
now brought into more intimate acquaintance 
with the rest of the United States by the Ex- 
position at Portland. 





THE 


Primarily, the Exposition aims to make 
better known several commonwealths remote 
from the long-settled centres of population 
and commerce, which, by reason of this 
remoteness, are not properly appreciated. 
These states, comprising the Pacific North- 
west, are opulent in opportunities, even 
though they have attained already a high 
standard of development; but that develop- 
ment has been as yet only in spots. 

If people have become somewhat weary of 
expositions in other parts of the Union, the 
Pacific Coast offers a virgin field for exploita- 
tion of this nature; and the promoters of this 
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undertaking have worked hard and intelli- 
gently and produced a worthy, effective and 


beautiful result. The Exposition includes 
several features that are _ distinctively 
new. 

Take, for instance, the vivid story of 


irrigation told here.’ A whole building in the 
United States Government group is devoted 
to the subject, with forestry as a subsidiary. 
In the Irrigation Building the immensity 
and the importance of the Government’s 
land-reclamation projects, newly undertaken, 
are set forth by models and photographs, 
facts and figures, with insistent appeal to the 
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EXPLORERS OF THE NORTHWEST, THE CENTENARY OF WHOSE EXPEDITION ‘TO THE PACIFIC Is 
COMMEMORATED BY 


THE [EXPOSITION 
person who is interested in the progress of the 
world. 

The Eastern reader, who has never seen an 
irrigated country, but who has perhaps read 
tiresome and apparently exaggerated reports 
of the wonders of irrigation, is not likely to 
have a proper conception of the subject. 
For irrigation is not a mere method of making 
dry lands as productive as lands on which the 
rain falls. It goes further than this. It is 
the only method whereby man can become 
in any sense a real master of the soil. _ Irri- 
gated land is the main fact in agricultural 
progress and prosperity. Land where only 
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rainfall is depended on is in a measure 
secondary; or will become so. 

Topographic models of half a dozen im- 
portant reclamation projects, now under way 
or definitely planned, are shown here for the 
first time. Millions of acres in the West have 
lain dormant and neglected, which will 
become paradises of agriculture and _ horti- 
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Group by Frederic Remington. 


culture. In some irrigation projects both 
storage and distribution are required, but 
elsewhere it is a simple matter of distribution. 
No less than twenty gigantic irrigation under- 
takings are in progress or planned. These 
vast projects cover territory from the Canadian 
boundary line to the Republic of Mexico, and 
from the prairies of Nebraska almost to the 
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waters of the Pacific. A dozen of them 
have advanced beyond the preliminary en- 
ginecring stage, while the first of them, known 
as the Truckee-Carson project in Nevada, is 
completed, the waters having been turned 
into the distributing canals in June. This 
great work of engineering will reclaim 200,000 
arid acres in central western Nevada. The 


Se ado ce 


TRAIL” 


turning on of the waters marked an epoch in 
American progress. 

The visitor may see in the Irrigation Build- 
ing a miniature model of this important 
engineering work, showing not only the 
dams and sluices, the canals and side ditches, 
but the topography of the large area of country 
to be irrigated, with the towns, the mountains, 
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the plains and the forests. Close by are 
charts showing the scope of the work in 
figures, while set in the opposite wall of the 
building are photographic transparencies of 
the engineering work and the land concerned. 

Models, transparencies and charts show 


STATUE OF SACAJAWEA 
The Indian woman who guided Lewis and Clark 


the corresponding features of several other 
great reclamation projects, notably that of 
the Salt River district in south central 
Arizona and that of the Yuma Basin in south- 
eastern California and Arizona. The Salt 
River project will reclaim 160,000 acres, 


while the Yuma project will add 105,000 
acres to the arable domain. Another im- 
portant and vividly interesting model is that 
of the Uncompahgre project, in southwestern 
Colorado, where the waters of the Gunnison 
River are being diverted through a tunnel six 
miles long, cut under the solid mountains, to 
reclaim 100,o00 acres. Authentic information 
may be obtained here also relative to the 
following irrigation projects under govern- 
ment control, using the titles given them by 
the engineers: Hondo, southeastern New 
Mexico, 10,000 acres; Pathfinder Reservoir, 
south central Wyoming, acreage not ap- 
proximated; North Platte, western Nebraska, 
100,000 acres; Bellefourche, South Dakota, 
60,000 acres; Shoshone, northern Wyoming, 
160,000 acres; Fort Buford, eastern Montana 
and western North Dakota, 60,000 acres; 
Minidoka, southern Idaho, 130,000 acres; 
Huntley, southern Montana, and _ several 
others. 

These figures give some hint of the vastness 
of these undertakings in the aggregate. All 
these projects have been planned during 
the past three years, since the passage of 
the land-reclamation act of Congress. The 
reclamation fund now amounts to about 
$31,000,000. Within seven or eight years, 
according to the estimates made by the 
engineers, all the great projects now planned 
will have been completed. 

No visitor can study this exhibit (which is 
in charge of Mr. Edmund T. Perkins, an 
engineer in the United States Geological 
Survey) without instruction and pleasure; 
for this is a new subject. It distinguishes 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition from all its 
predecessors. 

Another new thing is the Forestry Building, 
erected by the state of Oregon as an exhibit 
in itself and as a house for the accommodation 
of forestry, fish and game displays from the 
several states comprising the Pacific North- 
west. Constructed entirely of logs from the 
forests of Oregon and Washington, it is the 
largest log house in the world, with a single 
exception—the Old Faithful Inn of Yellow- 


stone Park. The Exposition log house, 


however, is built of larger logs than the inn. 

It is scarcely figurative to say that gold 
grows on trees in the Oregon country. 
Certainly men turn trees to gold; but, even 
better than that, they turn them into houses 
where happy families abide, into stately 
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THE FOREIGN EXHIBI'TS BUILDING 
Which contains all the foreign exhibits except those from the Orient 


ships, into fast-flying mail trains that cross world. The forest wealth of these two states 
the continents, and to all the varied uses to is incomprehensible. It has been estimated 
which timber is adapted throughout the that in Oregon alone there are 300,000,000,000 
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THE WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING 


feet of standing timber, board measure. In 
this Forestry Building is a well-constructed 
model showing the logging and lumbering 
industries in operation, with the _ hillsides 
covered with standing timber and cut logs, a 
tramway carrying the fallen giants to the 
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upon their 
down from 


mills, and the streams floating 
surfaces the mighty logs dragged 
the hills. 

But the building itself is the real exposition 
of the logging industry. It has been called 


55 
the ‘Oregon Cathedral.’’ Within this temple 
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THE ORIENTAL EXHIBITS BUILDING 
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THE OREGON BUILDING 


The dignified building of the state in which the Exposition is being held. It is used as a reception hall for visitors 





x 
THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING 
Constructed of four wings in the form of a Greek cross, each wing representing one of the California missions, El Carmel, Dvulores, 
San Luis Rey and Santa Barbara i 
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THE IDAHO BUILDING 


of logs is a forest aisle in which the pillars are 
stately firs and cedars averaging six to seven 
feet in diameter, while from floor to roof 
every item of the constructive material is of 
unhewn rugged, with the bark on. 
Such an exhibit as this is possible nowhcre 
else, for this Exposition is in the heart of 
the big-tree country, where with comparative 
ease such raw matcrial may be erected into 
an imposing cathedral. 

Another new exhibit is a mining e? 
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hibit 
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PART OF THE CURVED PERISTYLE CONNECTING THE 


made by the United States Government. 
A large separate pavilion has been constructed, 
near the Mines and Metallurgy Building, 
which is known popularly as the “Black 
Sands Annex.” Dr. David T. Day, Chief of 
the Bureau of Mining and Mineral Resources 
of the United States Geological Survey, is 
supervising in this annex a series of experi- 
ments with a black sand common to the 
Western country—a despised material in 
which are to be found in paying quantities, 


AND FISHERIES BUILDINGS 
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according to experts, such minerals as plat- 
inum, gold, chromite, monozite, zircon and 
others. Doctor Day thinks that there is in 
these abundant sands a sufficient amount of 
magnetite to be of high commercial value, 
and one object of these concentration experi- 
ments is to separate the magnetite from the 
other minerals. Alihough the result of these 
experiments when this is written is conjectural, 
it is the belief of the scientific men in charge 
that a new and highly productive source of 
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ington also has striven, with success, to outdo 
all former efforts at showing the world her 
immense possibilities. 

The Foreign Exhibits Building contains 
exhibits from each of the leading nations of 
Europe, while the nations of the East are 
represented in another palace called the 
Oriental Exhibits Building. The Orient is 
displaying here at the gateway to the East 
its chief products. Though several of the 
Eastern nations and principalities are repre- 


THE INTERIOR OF THE FORESTRY BUILDING 
The pillars are unhewn logs fifty feet high 


mineral wealth may be added to the resources 
ef the West. 

There are ten state buildings, each of which 
houses a general display of resources, with 
the exception of Oregon, which has distributed 
its exhibits among the several general build- 
ings forming the main architectural ensemble 
of the Fair. California, Washington and 
Idaho are particularly rich in original ideas 
of installation. California has provided the 
most complete and comprehensive display of 
her varied resources ever attempted. Wash- 


sented, it is Japan which makes the Oriental 
part of the Fair really notable. She occupies 
more than half the space in the Oriental 
Building. It is understood that the Emperor, 
not quite satisfied with the excellent showing 
made last year at St. Louis, gave his com- 
missioners instructions to outdo what was 
done at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
Accordingly, Japan has the most compre- 
hensive and representative display among 
all the foreign nations. 

Agriculture and Horticulture share the 
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largest structure on the grounds. Manu- 
factures, Liberal Arts and Varied Industries 
are grouped in one building, and another 
accommodates Machinery, Transportation and 
Electricity. Fine Arts are represented in a 
fireproof structure of artificial stone blocks, 
called the Museum of Art. 

Even the “Midway” here assumes a novel 
aspect. It is named the Trail, in honor 
of the celebrated old Oregon Trail, the title 
having been suggested by the present writer 
and adopted by the’ Exposition company 
because it smacks so strongly of the West. 
The Trail is built out over the waters of the 
lake. It is a broad avenue of planking sup- 
ported by piles, and this unique location 
gives it a distinction not possessed by any 
former exposition amusement thoroughfare. 
Though the Trail has some amusement features 
common to all expositions, there is much 
about it that is distinctively Western; for 
instance, a Klondike placer mine in operation 
panning out gold dust and nuggets. 

The Exposition thus has its novel features 
and is a well-planned, compact Fair. It 
tells the story of the conquest of the wilds, of 
the passage of civilized man across the con- 
tinent, and vet farther and farther westward 
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ONE OF THE STAIRWAYS IN THE FORFSTRY BUILDING 





THE FORESTRY BUILDING 
No carpentry work was used in the constiuction except where it was unavoidable. The logs are fitted together in primitive fashion 
with wooden pins 
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—to the East by way of the West, for it 
commemorates an achievement, the ultimate 
results of which are yet to be appreciated, in 
the constant expansion of American com- 
merce with the Orient. 

The location of the Fair is convenient and 
attractive. It is on the outskirts of the city, 
easily accessible by many street cars. Its 


background is one of the beautiful hills that 
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floriculture has its wonders to show. Ther 
is enough outside adornment, but good tast 
has been shown in the moderation of it. [i 
has both dignity and fitness. 

The exhibits that are most interesting to 
visitors from a distance are the products of 
the Northwest; and these will give many 
surprises to any stranger, and they will take 
a larger part of the visitor’s attention than 


MR. H. W. GOODE, PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION 


rises from the Willamette River, and the 
Exposition is built on the border of a lake. 
The area covered is not large enough to cause 
weariness—it is, indeed, somewhat too com- 
pact for the best architectural effect. The 
grounds are well laid out with sunken gar- 
dens, a grand stairway to the lake level, and 
a bridge to the island where the Government 
buildings are. The beautiful outdoor part 
of the Fair consists of forest and horticultural 
and floricultural displays, in a climate where 


at any preceding fair. Then, among the 
foreign exhibitors, Japan is easily the first, 
both in the variety and in the extent of the 
products shown. It is the best, because it 
is the latest display of Japanese wares, 
objects of art and of learning and ingenuity 
The whole Fair indeed is a_ successful 
effort to express the two dominant facts that 
impress a visitor when he first comes to 
the Northwest—the natural richness of the 
country and its relative nearness to Asia. 















THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


THE BEST HOME, PERHAPS, ON EARTH FOR MEN OF ENGLISH STOCK— 


INCIDENTS AND OBSERVATIONS THAT HINT OF THE OPPORTUNITIES OF 


phy and of men has declared that the 

Northwest—meaning Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, a part of Montana and a part 
of Canada—is likely to be the home of a 
better stock of men of our race than has yet 
been developed elsewhere in the United 
States, or in England, or in any of the British 
colonies. The arable parts of this region are 
so fertile that they will sustain a large popula- 
tion—perhaps 50,000,000; and yet they will 
live on a high elevation where snow falls; they 
will live in the presence of great constant 
aspects of nature—for, however much man 


. DISTINGUISHED student of geogra- 


may change the valleys, he cannot change the _ 


mountains; and they will live within reach of 
the sea. Ocean, stream, mine, forest, farm— 
all these have enduring variety and abundance 
of wealth. This country invites to an outdoor 
life more kindly than any other land of the 
same altitude or latitude. 

You cannot study this region long without 
feeling the probability of such a prediction. 
Surely there is nothing extravagant in it; and 
every important fact about the land makes 
toward the truth of it. Not the least inter- 
esting hint of such a destiny is the universal 
belief in it by the people themselves who 
live there. They are sure that they have 
for a home the most advantageous part of the 
earth; and this feeling is not mere local pride 
such as you will find almost everywhere. It 
is a well-reasoned conviction based on study 
and on personal experience. It crops out in 
their daily conversation ; it shows itself in their 
actions. They have planted their lives on it. 

The miner, the farmer, the fisherman, the 
sailor, the town builder and the railroad builder 
—every primary and productive man—sees 
before him an endless chance of profitable 
work for himself and for his successors, under 
favorable conditions that nothing can change. 
In many articles in this magazine the 


THE LAND AND OF THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTHWEST 
BY 


WALTER 


H. PAGE 


physical facts about this region are set down, 
and the spirit of the people is illustrated. In 
many opinions and in many activities there 
may yet be a certain crudeness of thought 
and of action such as is characteristic of all 
newly settled communities; but there is no- 
where a lack of power, of efficiency, or of self- 
confidence; and the total volume of perform- 
ance is amazing. It is as much as to say: 
“You can foresee the limit of population and 
even of the kinds of activity in New England, 
or in Iowa; but you cannot see the limit of 
either in this region.”” And everywhere the 
call is for men—more men. They do not fear 
competition; they rest securely in the belief 
that every desirable newcomer adds to the 
total wealth, and benefits everybody. 

The best evidences of the high destiny that 
these men look to, and of the cheerful work 
toward it which they are doing, are such 
brief glimpses of their towns and industries 
and careers as I shall now write. If they 
seem scrappy as you read them, they all at 
least support the prophecy of a masterful 
type of man in a home that fits him. for 
mastery. 

Elsewhere very brief descriptions are pub- 
lished of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, as 
the largest seacoast cities, whose growth has 
been natural. But the inland city of Spokane 
is a sort of miracle. It began its existence, 
being inland, as a pretty tough town, such as 
you would expect to find in “the West.” A 
visitor this year, who had last seen it ten 
years before, walked the clean streets of 
solid business blocks and asked what had 
become of the “tough” settlement of his 
earlier visit. Nobody remembered it. A 
beautiful, prosperous city it now is—beauti- 
ful, mind you, in spite of its newness. You 
will nowhere find residences built in better 
taste, nowhere a people who have more 
rational enjoyments; and this latter is a good 
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test. They are prosperous because of the 
rich mines near by (the Coeur d’Aléne among 
them), because of the even richer wheat 
fields, because of the lumber and the fruit, 
because (and this is a late discovery) of the 
marble, because of the waterpower and of 
the mills. Very nearly every form of wealth 
production is there or near by. 

You cannot be in Spokane half an hour 
without becoming aware of the unusual 
number of good pieces of architecture. A 
bank here, an office building there, a residence 
yonder, and presently a whole section of 
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THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE LARGE PREPONDER- 
ANCE OF NATIVE AMERICANS IN THE POPULATION 


OF THE NORTHWEST. IF TO THE AMERICANS BE 
ADDED ALSO THOSE OF CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
BIRTH THE PREPONDERANCE IS STILL GREATER 


residences, will show that the men who have 
built the city employed architects to a good 
purpose. They built not as frontiersmen. 
The frontier is as far removed from them, in 
fact, as if the city were an old one. Its most 
important period of development is of course 
the period since the railroads came; and one 
city that is situated on a transcontinental 
railroad is in many respects as near as another 
to the centre of civilization (if anybody 
knows where that is). There was, therefore, 
no real reason why Spokane these ten years 
or more should not have had good architects. 
But it is none the less a great pleasure to see 
a town built right in most respects from the 
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very beginning. Men who built good resi- 
dences on the hillsides that overlook the whole 
city or on the beautiful river bank below the 
falls are men who knew the best home-building 
in the East, and their houses and their 
grounds ought to be (and some of them are) 
improvements over most Eastern residences of 
the same cost and kind. Many of the owners 
of these houses have fortunes—from mines, 
and timber, and mills, and transportation, 
and from the commerce that the rich wheat 
country yields; and they take life with ease 
and a dash of gayety. 

In the Palouse wheat region they tell you 
such stories as these: One farmer on his 
sulky plow came to the end of his row just 
in time to meet his neighbor on his sulky plow 
who had come to the end of his row. “Have 
a cigar, John?” and he offered him a twenty- 
five-cent perfecto. Or this: A farmer came 
into town to ask at the bank for the address of 
a neighboring farmer who was traveling with 
his family for pleasure. The banker took 
down a series of telegrams and replied: 
“Yesterday he left Atlantic City for Newport. 


‘ He will be there a week.” 


They have published in a local magazine 
the photographs of checks given to farmers for 
their wheat crops—checks for $35,000, for 
$24,000 and for somewhat lesser sums. 

Now it is not a safe inference that every 
farmer smokes twenty-five-cent cigars, or 
goes to Newport, or receives $24,000 for his 
wheat crop; but, as you go about in these 
towns and cities, or drive about the country, 
or travel in the trains, the men and women 
that you meet are of the kind that give 
credibility to such. stories of exceptional 
achievement. There are in Clarkston, Wash., 
a man and his wife who make a good living 
on one acre of irrigated ground. They own 
but one acre. Their house stands on a part 
of it—a comfortable, clean cottage it is, too. 
Flowers grow on a part of it. A part of it is 
used as a poultry yard. A part of it is taken 
by a walk from the gate to the door. On the 
rest of it they grow fruit and vegetables 
enough (twenty kinds or more) to give them 
a good living; and they take prizes at the 
local fair for the products of their tiny ranch. 
They work only a small part of every year. 
In Clarkston I said to a man who makes 
window sashes and doors and such things, 
that if he wasn’t careful he’d be a millionaire 
in a little while. ‘‘Just five years,” said he. 











“That’s what I’m aiming at.’’ And he told 
how on a recent visit to New York he had 
persuaded three or four families to come 
“where life is Worth living.”’ Well, Clarkston 
was a barren valley a few years ago; the 
settlement isn’t yet old enough for all its 
fruit trees to have come into bearing. 

Between Spokane and Lewiston-Clarkston 
you pass Pullman, where the Washington 
Agricultural College is—a wonderful dairy 
country; and nearby is the Idaho State Uni- 
versity at Moscow. They already have 
their colleges and schools of applied science. 
A good schoolhouse stands conspicuously on 
the hill at every town, and Mr. Carnegie’s 
libraries almost dot the landscape wherever 
you turn. The deep-chested sons and daugh- 
ters of these farmers do not rush to town to 
become clerks and stenographers. They go to 
college and come home to till the earth, which 
is far more profitable. 

The farmers in parts of Illinois, of Iowa, of 
Missouri, and of Kansas have perhaps reached 
as high a level of efficiency as men have 
reached on any large agricultural area. 
Taking their efficiency as a standard, there is 
much evidence to show that the farmers of 
Oregon and Washington have made a distinct 
advance over the men in these states of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

There are several reasons for this. Where 
the soil is rich at all in these Pacific states it is 
almost inexhaustibly rich. The climate is 
milder. The number of profitable crops is 
greater. More important than all these 
facts, perhaps, is the difference in methods. 
Except in the great wheat fields and on the 
large cattle ranches, agriculture in Washington 
and Oregon is more intensive. The best 
land is in relatively small areas, a valley here 
and a valley there, with mountains between. 
Farming, therefore, has to be intensive. It 
is fruit culture or the growing of vegetables. 
Every foot of land is valuable. Or, it is an 
irrigated valley, every foot of which is still 
more valuable. Under such conditions men 
cultivate it with more care and ‘with greater 
skill. Thus, in addition to the great fertility 


of the soil,is the better culture than is common 
or possible in the Mississippi Valley. For these 
reasons agriculture has really become here 
a scientific and profitable pursuit. 

A visit to such a town as North Yakima, in 
Washington, for instance, makes a lasting 
impression. 


Agriculture on irrigated land is 
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practically the only industry of the people. 
Beyond the watered area is the sage-brush 
“desert.”’ Within the watered area are 
fruit and vegetable and alfalfa farms—all 
small, of course. Five acres, ten acres, 
twenty acres—few are larger. A house on 
every ten or even twenty acres makes a town. 
Most of these farmers make money, that is, 
a net profit. They have cash in the bank. 
Their residences are comfortable, a few of 
them even pretentious. The public schools 
are good. Lifeissimple. There are few rich 
men and no really poor ones. There is little 
of the hardship of farm life or of country life 
of the East. The labor is light. Skill and 
good management are required rather than 
sheer toil. There is noisolation. Your next- 
door neighbor is within speaking distance. 
You live in a town, in fact, and have a town 
life. At the same time it is your orchard and 
your garden that maintain you. 

In the business part of the town the stores 
are well kept, the streets are clean, and you 
may deposit your earnings in a bank that is 
safe or spend them in shops where you get 
good value. The “West” of extravagant 
prices is gone. You have your local daily 
paper. The express trains bring the larger 
papers from the larger cities early in the 
day. You are within easy reach of Puget 
Sound. You are not shut out of the world in 
fact or in feeling, yet you are a farmer with 
only a few acres of soil which not many years 
ago was a “‘desert.”’ 

The photograph of the pile of apples that 
appears in this magazine was taken in the 
orchard of Mr. F. Walden, of Zillah, in Yakima 
County. He is a retired preacher who went 
to the Yakima Valley about ten years ago, 
bought a tract of land at a low price, and set 
out anorchard. Three vears ago it came into 
bearing. But Mr. Walden thought that he 
would sell it. He put it on the market, 
asking $10,000 for it. He failed to get a 
buyer that year, and he had the crop on his 
hands in the fall. The fruit that year 
brought him $12,500. The farm has not 
since been on the market. It is now produc- 
ing every year from $12,000 to $20,000. Mr. 
Walden lives in Seattle ten months in the 
year, and spends the other two months 
harvesting and marketing his fruit crop. 

The much older town of Walla Walla has 
a history similar to North Yakima, with the 
difference that it has reached a fuller develop- 
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ment and is even more prosperous. The 
second generation has now come to maturity, 
and civilization based on agriculture has 
reached a very high level. Men and women 
do not go away from the farm, because the 
farm is the pleasantest and the most profitable 
place to live, and it is—in the town. Even 
if a man have a profession—be a physician, a 
lawyer, or a preacher, or a teacher—he never- 
theless (if he be wise) has his fruit trees or his 
garden. 

And there are many such communities on 
irrigated land. The Sunnyside country in the 
Yakima Valley is fast coming to be one vast 
garden. Wenatchee, on the Great Northern 
Railway, is another such place. The true 
stories of success that are told of men in these 
communities would fill half a magazine. For 
instance, a Scotchman who lived for a few 
years in one valley sold his ranch and went 
home to see his pious old mother. He told his 
brothers of his success, but he had not told her. 
She seemed greatly worried about some- 
thing; and at last one day she said to him: 
“Mack, I hear that you have made a great 
fortune—as much as £20,000. You could 
not have made so large asum honestly.” But 
he had merely sold his irrigated orchard! 

To return to Wenatchee. It will become a 
famous place because of its fertility and 
because it is near Lake Chelan; and Lake 
Chelan is one of the scenic wonders of the 
world. When this country becomes as well 
known as Switzerland, or even as California, as 
many tourists will visit it as go to the Alps or 
will go to the Yosemite. 


Beyond the Cascades, too, are regions as 
interesting as these inland places. And there 
the country is—versatile; that is the only 
word for it. Everett, on Puget Sound, at the 
mouth of the Snohomish River, for example, 
is as interesting a small city as you will find 
onour whole map. It is a maritime town and 
it is one of the termini of the Great Northern 
and of the Northern Pacific roads, and it has 
connection with the Canadian Pacific. Con- 
sider what it has and will have to ship. 
First in value is its lumber. Snohomish 
County is one of the great lumber areas of the 
Northwest. Then there is a mineral belt 
within the natural transportation area of the 
city. The agricultural life is different from 
the agricultural life east of the range. There 
is plenty of rain. But the greatest difference 
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is that this area is heavily timbered. The 
land must be cleared of stumps, which is by 
no means an easy task; for stumps are stumps 
there. But once cleared it produces the 
wonderful results which show that this 
climate and soil work a sort of miracle. Then 
there are the fisheries, here as everywhere on 
this coast. 

With all these sources of wealth, the oppor- 
tunities for profitable work are of so many 
kinds that there is no wonder at the growth 
of Everett in ten years to a population of 
20,000. 

Bellingham, further north on the sound, has 
a similar variety of wealth and opportunities. 
I asked a citizen of Bellingham to tell me the 
most interesting facts about it; and he said: 

“For instance, it is the most northwesterly 
city, and Whatcom County is the northwest 
corner of the United States; it is the nearest 
important American seaport to the gold fields 
and fisheries of Alaska; it is the nearest impor- 
tant Puget Sound seaport to the Pacific Ocean; 
it is one of the west coast termini of three 
transcontinental railroads; it has the largest 
salmon cannery and the largest shingle mill 
in the world; it is the county seat of Whatcom 
County, which is larger than the state of 
Delaware and the District of Columbia com- 
bined; and in the county are 119 shingle mills, 
thirteen salmon canneries, twenty-seven saw- 
mills, seven gold stamp mills and 1,400 farms 
and orchards; it has the best and most 
favored large harbor on the Pacific coast of 
the two Americas; it is the youngest and 
smallest of the four first-class cities of Wash- 
ington, and it is bound to be But look,” 
said he, “‘there is Mount Baker standing like 
a mighty white sentinel in the centre of the 
county, 10,827 feet high.” 





The pleasing fact about all these towns 
is that every community itself takes its 
development in hand. It is not left to real- 
estate agents. These men recognize the 
value of men and of industries to the whole 
community, and the whole community goes 
about the task of inducing men to go there. 
I have before me a thick and attractive illus- 
trated pamphlet about Snohomish County. 
The first half leaf in it is a postal card ad- 
dressed to the Commercial Club of (you 





write the name of any town in the county 
about which you wish to get information), 
and on the back of the card this sentence is 
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printed: ‘I want to know more about your 
town and county with a view to engaging in 

.’ If you sign your name and send that 
card, you will get information from a man 
who represents the public spirit of the whole 
town and who has no private bargain to 
drive with you. 

The paper on which the pamphlet is printed 
was “grown’’ in the forests, manufactured 
and made into a book and printed in the 
county. The pamphlet frankly informs you 
that it is an advertisement of the county, that 
100,000 copies have been printed for distribu- 
tion, and that a committee, consisting of a 
member from every one of the more important 
towns, have prepared it; and their names and 
addresses are printed. You have an hour’s 
straightforward reading about the county and 
its towns. The description contains few 
superlatives, but it is written in the language 
of men who believe that they have one of the 
best parts of the earth. The facts are told 
about geography, climate, the forests, the 
lumber mills; about agriculture; about min- 
ing; about food fishes; about sport; about 
waterpower; about railroads and markets; 
about schools, churches, libraries, the homes 
of the people. There is a brief description of 
every town in the county; there are good 
maps, and nearly 200 photographs of houses, 
industries, scenery, fields, agricultural prod- 
ucts, trees, mines—everything. 

Any man who has a normal appetite for 
interesting facts about our own country and 
its people will read this pamphlet with both 
pleasure and instruction. If such a man 
wish to seek his fortune in a new home, he 
will be likely to go there, if he can, to see 
these towns and this land. Even if he have 
no notion of moving, he will carry in his mind 
for the rest of his life two facts: (1) the 
resourcefulness of the country and a firm 
faith in its rapid development into wealth; 
and (2) an admiration of the public spirit of 
the people who thus work together sensibly 
for the growth of their communities. This 
kind of activity makes a new kind of citizen. 
It gives everybody an interest in the welfare 
of everybody else. 

I have used Everett and Snohomish County 
and Bellingham only as examples. Many 
other communities do the same thing and do it 
quite as well. Everywhere you will find this 
public spirit—in the big cities as well as in 
the smaller ones. In Spokane, in Portland, in 


Vancouver. in Seattle, in Tacoma—every- 
where the foremost men, who have no personal 
profit to make by such activity, will put a 
respectable stranger in the way to find out 
what he wishes to know. 

The expense and personal trouble that the 
enterprising men and active commercial 
bodies in Portland, for example, put them- 
selves to for the public good would be in- 
credible in an Eastern city. If you wish to 
find out facts about anything in Oregon, you 
can for the asking get accurate information 
that has cost many thousands of dollars, 
which have been spent simply for the public 
good, subscribed and spent by private indi- 
viduals. 

The helpfulness of the people is as note- 
worthy as the richness of the land. And it is 
a genuine public spirit—not the activity of 
land boomers. Every visitor to the Exposi- 
tion at Portland this year who uses his oppor- 
tunities to talk with men whom he may 
naturally meet there, will have his faith in 
American character and kindliness made 
stronger. 

This spirit is an important part of the 
resources of the Pacific Northwest. It makes 
men broader. It makes them better neigh- 
bors and associates—better citizens. A nor- 
mal man will find a more normal development 
in a community of such men than in com- 
munities where life is a harder struggle. 


Portland and the smaller cities of Oregon 
offer the same sort of chances that Washing- 
ton offers, except they have no Puget Sound. 
There is, however, the great Columbia River, 
which is both an economic and scenic treasure. 
There are the Willamette Valley, the Hood 
River Valley, and many other valleys, the fer- 
tility of which matches the fertility of any other 
parts of the Northwest. Most of all, Oregon 
has the beautiful and well-developed city of 
Portland, whose hospitality thousands of 
strangers will enjoy this year. Large parts 
of Oregon are yet without railroads; and a 
great population will flock there as fast as 
these areas are made accessible. 


The life of an ‘‘Easterner’”’ who has spent 
even a month in this Northwestern country is 
thereafter divided into two periods—before 
he saw it and afterward. A studious visit 
makes a deep impression on such a man—if 
he have eyes in his head and a tongue in his 
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mouth, and any knack at making friends of 
the people that he meets. The high-sounding 
prophecy that is quoted at the beginning of 
this article becomes gradually a fixed faith. 
One of the many things that it will be worth 
living to watch for the next half century will 
be the extraordinary development of this 
region; and this development of people and of 
natural resources will make one of the most 
interesting chapters in our history. 

For, if I have written mainly of natural 
wealth and of opportunities for fortune, every 
wise man knows that these are the subjects 
of first attention in a new land. In the hands 
of men such as are making these cities, 
these things are turned to high social and 
intellectual uses as well. 


Further eastward on the transcontinental 
railroads are cities and towns in Montana of 
similar opportunities—the homes already of 
similar experiences. Montana has played 
and still plays so important a part as a mining 
state, that the outside world has forgotten, if 
it ever knew, its agricultural and grazing 
wealth. The valleys of the Gallatin and the 
Jefferson Rivers, which form the Missouri, 
present the same inexhaustible soil that is 
found in the best of the irrigable regions. 
Helena, the capital, which was built on a 
gold-bearing gulch, is now become the home 
of many men who have made their fortunes. 
A few of them spend their winters in Florida 
and in California. 

The sight-seer has a pleasant experience at 
Helena, but to get a glimpse of the infernal 
wonders of mining, he must now go to Butte. 
Perhaps nowhere else can he have such an 
experience. In a sense the world is upside 
down. To begin with, the city takes its water 
from the eastern side of the continental divide, 
and thus diverts it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific slope. Then, a large part of its popu- 
lation is always underground; and its under- 
ground alleys and streets (so to call them) are 
longer than those overground. All its wealth 
comes from these depths. Nothing green can 
grow there. .In general Nature is turned 
topsy-turvy. 

But it is rich—very rich—interestingly 
rich. The payrolls of the mines and smelters 
are $2,000,000 a month, or about $30 for every 
man, woman and child. 

Within a radius of a mile from the court 
house there are 125 mines in operation, and 
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they are producing more than one-fourth of 
the copper mined in the world. From beneath 
the surface of this 1,000 acres have already 
been taken 1,750,000 tons of copper bullion 
—enough to make an ordinary trolley wire, 
they tell you, 1,000,000 miles long. If all the 
shafts, drifts, and crosscuts in the hill around 
Butte and under it could be put together into 
one straight tunnel, it would reach—so they 
assure you—from Butte to the Pacific Ocean. 
This wonderful place of mines—nobody who 
has ever seen it can forget it—is on the path 
that not many years ago Sitting Bull ranged 
with his braves. 

The transcontinental railroads fill a big 
chapter in our national history for many rea- 
sons; and one reason is their wonderful work 
in peopling the country that they run through. 
Everybody knows that they publish periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, maps, folders, pictures—a 
larger volume of popular information about 
the earth and its fruitfulness than was ever 
distributed, perhaps, by any other method of 
publication. But only the inquisitive trav- 
eler knows how thoroughly this work is done 
or what a well-trained body of men are kept 
at work by the railroad companies to secure 
a thrifty population in their territories. Their 
organization is probably without parallel. 
From high officers to the humblest employees, 
the information that they give and the cour- 
tesy with which they give it must be reckoned 
among the important educational forces of 
our time. The very brakemen and porters 
answer questions intelligently. The station 
agent has expert knowledge of land values— 
or he will tell you who has. You may have 
your letters sent in his care. He will tele- 
graph for the umbrella that you left in the 
car. He knows the mean temperature and 
the average rainfall. This excursion or that 
will interest you. Shall he give you an intro- 
duction to the road’s agent at the town to 
which you go? Guides, philosophers, friends, 
sources of all information—these men do a 
service that suggests several thoughts. 

From the high executive officers to the 
humbler employees, they have been well 
selected. 

They have every one a pride in his road and 
in its men—a strong esprit de corps. 

They do a public service with a courtesy 
and effectiveness that give a good example 
to all other classes of men who serve the 
public. 
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In a word, the railroad that has to settle a 
country develops a spirit of helpfulness that 
makes it a great personal humanitarian 
agency. 

The strongest impression made on one’s 
mind by two months’ observation and study 
of this whole region is the effectiveness of 
these people as builders of cities, of towns, 
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of communities. They have local jealousies. 
They have grievances against the railroads. 
In a word, they are human. But every city, 
town, community and railroad has the same 
mind about bringing new men to help in the 
common task. This public spirit and this 
temper of helpfulness attract good men and 
make men good. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR ORIENTAL 
TRADE 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HE future of the trade across the 
Pacific depends almost entirely upon 
the assistance given to it by the 
Government and the people. We have gone 
as far as we dare go under the present condi- 
tions. I shall not build more ships for the 
Oriental trade until I know that the present 
ships are a success, and until I know that this 
business will be helped and not hindered by 
the United States Government and people. 
Up to a little time ago we were carrying 
thousands of tons of Minneapolis flour to 
Seattle for shipment to South Africa and 
Australia. They told us we had to pub- 
lish our ocean rates. That would mean 
giving every foreign tramp steamer a chance 
to cut below them—and we had to give three 
or ten days’ notice before we could change 
them. This compelled us to withdraw that 
rate, and we are now carrying none of that 
flour to those countries. 

This whole Oriental trade is a matter of 
evolution. Ten years ago it was very small. 
What came across the Pacific came mostly 
through San Francisco and Vancouver. In 
1893 the Great Northern Railway had just 
reached the Pacific Coast. It found there 
nearly 400,000,000,000 feet of standing timber 
—the best in the world. It had no domestic 
market. To bring it to the Eastern markets 
where it could be sold they had to pay 
go cents per too pounds. That rate was 
prohibitive. The question was how to make 
a rate low enough to bring this lumber East. 


We could not afford to haul empty cars 
West to carry lumber East. It costs, roughly, 
$125 to haul a car 2,000 miles across the 
continent. At that time our freight west- 
bound was heavier than eastbound, and we 
had empty cars coming East. I met the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest. They 
told me they could pay 65 cents per too 
pounds on the lumber. I did not think they 
could pay more than 50 cents. I offered 
them a 4o-cent rate on fir and 50 cents on 
cedar, and those rates went into effect. The 
result was that the demand for this lumber 
grew until we had more cars of lumber to 
carry East than we had full cars going 
West. 

To make them equal again we had to look 
for more tonnage from the East. We took 
cotton from the lower Mississippi Valley, 
Alabama and Texas and carried it 3,000 
miles to ship from Seattle. More and more 
we got manufactures and other material 
from the East, going to the Orient. In 
1896 the Japanese Steamship Company made 
a contract with us and put on regular steamers. 
We had previously sent men to Japan and 
China to study the trade—to find out just 
what they could use of our productions and 
what they would give us of theirs. That 
was the beginning of this Oriental trade. It 
came out of this effort to make the eastbound 
and the westbound trade nearly equal, so we 
should not have to haul empty cars either 
way. The Japanese gave us a chance to 
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THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


The map shows the relative positions of Pacific countries more accurately than a flat map 


ship them cotton and rails, we offering to pay 
any losses on the experiment. There were 
no losses. That business has constantly 
increased. 

Now, this country cannot export very 
many things to the Orient. A people like 
the Japanese, who only earn a few cents a day, 
cannot pay for many luxuries. They have to 
get their food and clothing cheap. Because 
this country produces cotton, grain, iron ore 
and coal cheaper than any other, there are 
some things that this country can lay down 
in Japan and China cheaper than any other 


country can lay them down. We can get 
the trade in these things; but in manufactured 
goods of most classes we are beaten by the 
Germans and the Belgians. Labor is too 
expensive in this country. You cannot pay 
our prices for labor and make many goods to 
sell to people who only get from ten to twenty- 
five cents a day for their work. 

What we must do is to make the most of 
what we have. There should be no restric- 
tions on our carrying grain, cotton, steel, 
machinery, etc., to the Orient. We must 
give the Japanese and the Chinese wheat flour 
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so cheap that they will use it instead of rice. 
We cannot do that so long as we have not a 
free hand. You must cut your profits to the 
very edge to make it possible. We cannot 
do that so long as we are constantly inter- 
fered with. Nor can we do it while the law 
compels us to tell every tramp steamer 
captain just what our rates are. 

When I went to the state of Washington 
you could not give away the cedar logs. 
They used to let them run out into the sea to 
get rid of them. Because we made rates 
that made them valuable, the price has gone 
up about an average of $12 to $15 per 1,000 
feet. On the 400,000,000,000 feet of timber 
in the territory the advance in value is about 
$600,000,000. Low rates have added that 
amount to the taxable wealth of those states. 
Every year we have put millions of dollars 
‘into the markets of that country which could 
not otherwise have been put in circulation. 

Take the single item of cotton. In 1gor 
we carried to Puget Sound 13,070 bales of 
cotton piece goods and 13,230,000 pounds of 
raw cotton. In one year these figures in- 
creased to 64,542 bales of piece goods and 
41,230,000 pounds of raw cotton. Outside 
of cotton—in nails, wire, machinery and other 
things of that sort—we also built up a good 
business. We had to do it by making rates 
to meet the necessities of the case. It was to 
keep those rates low that I wanted the 
Minnesota and the Dakota—big ships of 
28,000 tons. Somebody had to build ships 
of that class. To make them economical 
they must carry large cargoes, so we have 
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to make the tonnage to fill them. Most of the 
other ships on the Pacific are from 2,500 to 
7,000 tons. I think the largest Canadian- 
Pacific ships are 6,000 tons. 

You must realize that in this Oriental 
business we are not competing against the 
other railroads alone. On local business to 
the coast—to Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Vancouver—we do compete with them. But 
upon freight from New York to Japan or 
China by rail and water we are competing 
with the all-water route from New York to 
the Orient around the Cape and via the Suez 
Canal, and with European commerce by sea. 
We have to make rates to hold the business 
against these routes. We must meet the 
English and other tramp steamers. No one 
regulates these tramps. Moreover, to lay 
down American goods in Hong Kong you 
have to make them as cheap as German 
goods, Belgian goods or English goods. 
These countries are nearer the market, and 
they have no long haul by rail. They do not 
have to haul their freight across the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The future of this business remains to some 
extent a matter of conjecture. If all the 
railroad forces, the people, the Government 
and the laws unite to help this traffic, Puget 
Sound will be the great seaport of the Pacific. 
It will be the clearing point for the biggest 
volume of the tonnage going to the Orient 
and coming from it. Presuming that Japan 
will come to be a great commercial nation, 
American trade on the Pacific Ocean should 
soon rival that of the Atlantic. 


AMERICAN MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


AND THE OUTLOOK FOR MANUFACTURES IN THE 
NORTHWEST ON WHICH IT MUST BE BASED 


BY 


JAMES B. MEIKLE 


making a speech in the United States 
“The Pacific Ocean, 
with its shores, its islands and the vast 
region beyond, will become the chief theatre 
of events in the world’s great hereafter.” 


\IFTY years ago William H. Seward, in 


Senate, said: 


Since that time the governments of Europe 
have overrun the Pacific, as settlers seeking 
homesteads and pre-emption claims overran 
the Western States, and have pre-empted, 
annexed, colonized, or extended their pro- 
tection over as many islands and as much 
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mainland as possible. Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands joined ina 
rush for colonies in the Pacific. 

Although vitally interested in these trans- 
actions, the United States took no part in 
them until 1898. Then the first steps were 
taken by the annexation of Hawaii and the 
occupation of Samoa. These were followed 
during the same year by the acquisition of the 
Philippines, Guam, and Wake Island as a 
part of the treaty of settlement in the war 
with Spain. 

The possession of these islands gives to the 
United States an influence and power upon 
the Pacific never dreamed of prior to the 
battle of Manila. To-day, our territory and 
the territory of Japan almost join in surround- 
ing the North Pacific Ocean. The northern 
islands of Japan are scarcely five hundred 
miles from the outermost islands of the 
United States, in the Aleutian group. The 
Philippines are only two hundred miles from 
the southernmost islands of Japan, while 
Guam, Wake Island, and Hawaii stand, as 
sentinels of the sea, along the southern 
border. The possessions of these two nations 
stretch along the eastern and northern coast 
for more than five thousand miles and nearly 
as great a distance along the western coast. 

The Americans paid very little attention to 
Pacific Ocean matters until after the battle 
of Manila. During the years succeeding the 
Civil War, the idea had grown up that 
America was all-sufficient in herself; that we 
could build a tariff wall about us and live 
wholly within our own territory, and within 
our own resources, and get along very well 
without the people of any other country. 
Our people were taught by a partisan press, 
and by campaign orators, that the home 
market was the only market really worth 
considering, and they neglected the oppor- 
tunities for the extension of their trade 
to the distant countries of the world. They 
had let the American merchant marine 
languish, until we were carrying less than 
1o per cent. of our own products to market. 
In other words, they had gone to sleep in a 
commercial sense, while the nations of Europe 
were securing a powerful influence in the 
countries of the Far East. 

The battle of Manila marked the beginning 
of a new era in our commercial history. The 
commercial spirit of our people once awakened, 
began to seek the avenues by which this 
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new field of trade in the Orient might be 
controlled, and from that time, on every 
hand, and in every quarter of the globe, 
American genius, American energy, and 
American enterprise have been pushing to the 
front. 

No one was quicker than Mr. James J. Hill 
to see the great strategic value of the situation 
in the North Pacific Ocean. He had built 
a transcontinental railroad to this new 
country on the Pacific coast, to carry the 
lumber of this region to the East. The 
greatest obstacle that he encountered in 
operating his railroad profitably was the 
difficulty in obtaining freight to carry to the 
coast so that his cars would be loaded both 
ways. To overcome this difficulty he entered 
into a traffic arrangement with the owners of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha line, and in 1896 
they established a regular steamship service 
between Seattle and Japan in connection 
with his road. 

August 31, 1896, will long be remembered 
as one of the important dates in the commer- 
cial history of the North Pacific Ocean, for 
on that day the first Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
ship arrived at Seattle from Yokohama, under 
the traffic arrangement with the Great 
Northern Railway Company. There was 
great rejoicing in Seattle when the little 
ship, flying the flag of Japan, sailed into port. 
The whole city was down at the waterfront 
to see the wonder. The people made a 
universal holiday and celebrated the event 
by banqueting, speeches, music and fireworks. 
If such a ship should come into the port now, 
it would attract no attention whatever, except, 
perhaps, a small notice in the daily papers. 
Nevertheless it was an event of the greatest 
importance, for from that small beginning an 
enormous trade has grown up between Puget 
Sound and the countries of Asia. 

Of course before that time steamship lines 
were in operation -between the Orient and 
San Francisco and a great traffic had grown 
up. Lines ran also from Portland, Tacoma, 
and Vancouver, B. C., but the greater portion 
of the commerce was handled by foreign 
vessels. It was not until after 1898 that the 
American ship builders and ship owners 
realized the importance of handling American 
commerce in American bottoms. The im- 
mediate result of the war with Spain was the 
development of an extensive transport busi- 
ness between the Pacific coast ports and the 
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Philippine Islands. The Government was 
forced to purchase ships from foreign countries 
to carry on this trade, and after the close of 
the war a number of those ships were ad- 
mitted to American registry, and permitted 
to enter into the coastwise trade, as well as 
into foreign commerce. This may be said to 
mark a beginning of the American mastery 
of the Pacific. 

The operation of these vessels during the 
next two or three years demonstrated the 
coming importance of the commerce of the 
Pacific. Owing to the great gold discoveries 
of the Klondike and Alaska, an immense 
trade grew up between the Pacific ports and 
the countries of the North. This trade has 
grown until the number of vessels entering 
and departing from the ports of the United 
States to Alaska averages nine per week, or 
nearly five hundred in a year. As this 
trade comes within the provisions of the 
coastwise laws, it can be carried on only by 
American Vessels, several of which operate 
on the Alaska lines during the open season 
and carry cargoes to foreign ports at other 
times. This fact greatly encourages the steam- 
ship companies to invest in American vessels 
in preference to foreign bottoms, because it 
permits them to carry cargoes wherever they 
may be found. 

In 1901 the greatest struggle ever known 
came in the railroad world, the object of 
which was to gain control of the trans- 
continental railway lines to the Pacific coast 
ports, and particularly the lines reaching 
Puget Sound. The principal object sought 
was the control of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. It was developed in the contest 
that the stock of that corporation was almost 
equally divided between the forces led by Mr. 
Harriman, of the Southern Pacific system, on 
the one side, and Mr. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, upon the other. 

Both parties set to work to acquire the 
scattering shares, held by others, which 
constituted the balance of power, and stock 
rose to $1,000 per share before the fight was 
ended. What did it all mean? It meant 
that the great financiers realized that a new 
field had been thrown open to American 
commerce, and that they intended to take 
possession of it. They had looked across the 
Pacific to the Philippines, with their 10,000,000 
of people, and a commerce amounting to 
$60,000,000 yearly, which the Americans 
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controlled; to Japan, China, Korea, and the 
Dutch East Indies, with a combined popula- 
tion of 500,000,000 and a commerce of more 
than $1,000,000,o00 per annum, which they 
believed could be doubled during the next 
twenty years, and which had _ increased 
20 per cent. in the last three years; to Siberia 
and Manchuria, which were being opened by 
the building of the great Trans-Siberian 
Railroad and settled by husbandmen who 
would use American machinery and American 
manufactures; to Hawaii, Alaska, Australia, 
the South American republics, the islands of 
the southern seas, Mexico, Central America, 
and our own rich and fruitful coast; and, 
seeing the wonderful possibilities of the 
immediate future, they entered upon a 
struggle for supremacy in that commerce. 

When the battle was over a count of the 
shares revealed the fact that Mr. Hill and his 
associates held a controlling interest in the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Burlington railroad systems, which would 
enable Mr. Hill to carry out a great scheme of 
transportation which had been his dream for 
years, viz.: a scheme by which freight rates 
could be fixed from the point of origin through 
to the point of destination by one party. 

This movement was immediately followed 
by the building of the mammoth steamships 
Minnesota and Dakota, to be operated from 
Seattle to Japan, China, and the Philippine 
Islands. The Minnesota and the Dakota 
are now making regular trips, operating in 
conjunction with the railroads, and carrying 
outward cargoes of 28,000 tons at a time, 
at prices which would have been impossible 
a few years ago. 

There has been other great activity in the 
development of the commerce of the Pacific 
during the past seven years. Before 1898, 
the only American ships engaged in the 
Oriental trade were those of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, running from San Fran- 
cisco to Asiatic ports—a great steamship 
system that reflects much credit on its enter- 
prising management. The foreign commerce 
of Portland and Puget Sound was handled by 
foreign vessels, which did not run according 
to a fixed schedule. 

In the summer of 1900 the China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Company put on a line of 
vessels running between Puget Sound and 
Liverpool and Glasgow, making sailings once a 
month and calling at the chief Asiatic ports, 
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and have operated continually ever since 
that time. The vessels of this line make 
longer voyages than any other regular line 
in the world. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company built 
the magnificent steamships, Siberia and Korea, 
which were completed in 1901, the Mongolia 
and Manchuria, which were completed in 
1904, and placed them upon the run between 
San Francisco and Hong Kong, in addition to 
the American ship China and the British 
ship Algoa, which they already operated. 

The Boston Steamship Company entered 
the field in 1902 with the American steam- 
ships Shawmut, Tremont, Hyades, Pleiades 
and Lyra, running between Seattle and 
Tacoma and the Oriental ports; and the 
Great Northern Steamship Company com- 
menced operations in 1905, with the Minne- 
sota and Dakota, running between Seattle and 
Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 

The Portland and Asiatic, a German 
company, operates a line of vessels, with a 
monthly sailing between Portland and the 
Orient. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has a bi- 
weekly service between Seattle and Yoko- 
hama. The Nippon Kishin Kaisha operates 
three vessels between San Francisco and 
Yokohama; and the Occidental and Oriental 
Company runs two British ships between 
San Francisco and the Orient. 

In addition to the traffic of the regular lines 
of steamships, thousands of tons of freight are 
carried by a chartered fleet, which is used 
to transport any freight that may be offered 
in addition to that which the regular lines 
can carry. A large business is done by these 
extra vessels. For example, during the 
first six months of this year ten large cargoes 
were loaded at Tacoma and Seattle with the 
surplus freight left over by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, the Great Northern and the 
Boston Steamship companies, on account 
of lack of cargo space. 

In 1897 the total tonnage of American 
steam vessels engaged in the foreign com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean was 23,426; in 
1905 it had increased to 149,685 tons. 

It takes courage, faith and patriotism to 
invest in American ships under present 
conditions, when the competition of foreign 
subsidized vessels is so keen, and the men who 
have promoted and built the magnificent 
ships of the Pacific Mail, Great Northern and 
Boston Steamship companies command our 
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respect and admiration, and deserve our 
commendation and support. 

The state of Washington, with Puget Sound, 
although one of the youngest, is sure to 
become one of the most important maritime 
states of the Union. Her citizens now own 
more American vessels registered in the 
foreign trade of the country than any other 
state in the Union. So far removed from 
the seat of Government, it often seems as if 
these seagoing men of the Northwest were not 
only unappreciated and neglected, but for- 
gotten, yet they keep alive a certain kind of 
patriotism that might well be cultivated east 
of the Rocky Mountains. More than 50 per 
cent. of the tonnage entered and cleared on 
the whole Pacific coast is of American 
registry, and in the commerce of Puget Sound 
more than 65 per cent. is American. 

The value to this country of American 
ships in the foreign trade is well illustrated by 
the operations of the Pacific Ocean trans- 
portation companies. The owners of the 
vessels in that trade employ intelligent and 
progressive agents, who canvass the countries 
of Asia and Australasia, with the object of 
developing trade between the United States 
and those countries which will furnish cargoes 
for their ships, while the foreign steamship 
companies are satisfied to carry the freight 
offered them, without exerting themselves to 
create new fields of trade for American 
products. The testimony given some time 
ago before a Government commission by 
Mr. Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, is one of the most illuminating 
documents on our marine condition and needs 
ever put forth. He showed the necessity of 
enabling Americans to enter the service of 
sea commerce and the disadvantage that 
our ships are put to because of the motley and 
underpaid crews of foreign ships. 

The trade of the Orient will grow to vast 
proportions, because we do not compete 
with those countries in the production of the 
commodities which they export, and they do 
not compete with us in the production of the 
articles which we export. This trade is 
unlike the trade of the Atlantic, where we 
have to go into the markets of the world and 
compete with the countries of Europe for the 
trade in similar products; and this is a condi- 
tion that will not soon change. 

The commerce with Australia and _ the 
Pacific islands is growing slowly, and the 
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same is true of the trade of the west coast of 
Mexico and South America. America is still 
weak commercially in that quarter. The 
Pacific Mail steamers, from San Francisco, the 
Kosmos line of German steamships, running 
from Hamburg to Seattle around Cape Horn, 
six times a year, and the American-Hawaiian 
line running from New York to Seattle via the 
Straits of Magellan, handle the principal part 
of that trade. 

In considering the trade of the great oceans, 
the fisheries should not be overlooked, for they 
play an important part. The deep-sea fisher- 
ies of the Pacific Ocean are the most ex- 
tensive in the world. The United States 
Fish Commission has done some excellent 
work in investigating the codfish banks of 
Bering Sea to determine their number and 
extent. The report of the Governor of Alaska 
shows that there are not less than 125,000 
square miles of codfishing in connection with 
the Alaska coast. A good authority has 
declared that “for every fish to be found upon 
the banks of Newfoundland, a thousand fish 
can be found on the banks of Bering Sea.”’ 
Here is an immense source of wealth waiting 
for development. Very little has been done 
in codfishing up to this time. Some vessels 
from San Francisco have been quietly fishing, 
with great success, in the vicinity of the 
Shumagin Islands and in Bering and Okhotsk 
seas, since 1869, and during the past three 
or four years another company has been 
operating from Puget Sound. 

The halibut fisheries off the coast of the 
state of Washington, and along the coast of 
British Columbia and Alaska have been 
developing rapidly during the past few 
years. The report of the American Consul 
at Vancouver, B. C., shows that the New 
England Fish Company of Boston, with three 
vessels, are shipping more than 10,000,000 
pounds of halibut from the Pacific coast to 
Boston every year. There are a number of 
American fishers from Seattle and Tacoma, 
who also are selling their product in the 
cities of the Atlantic coast states. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful progress 
made by America upon the Pacific Ocean 
during the past few years, the development of 
this traffic lies in the future. The trade with 
Alaska will grow enormously with the develop- 
ment of the rich mineral and agricultural 
resources of that district. A company has 
obtained a concession from the Russian 
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Government, which grants the exclusive 
right to exploit the resources of a territory in 
eastern Siberia larger than all of the New 
England States together, with New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio added. This country 
is similar to Alaska, particularly in mines and 
fisheries. This company is closely identified 
with another company which has purchased 
a number of vessels to carry on the trade 
with Alaska and Siberia from Puget Sound. 
A vast amount of money is now being ex- 
pended in the development of the Siberian 
concession, and the results will produce a 
large traffic with the Pacific coast ports. 

The completion of the Panama Canal will 
cause many changes in ocean trade, and will 
divert a large part of it to that new route. It 
is impossible to determine what effect it will 
have upon American interests in the Pacific. 

The American mastery of the Pacific, if it 
come, must come as the result of a successful 
campaign for commerce, and the extension of 
the markets for the products of American 
fields, forests, mills, and factories to every 
country and every island whose shores are 
washed by that ocean. It is within our 
reach, but it will never be complete until we 
can build our own ships and carry our own 
products to market under the protection of 
the American flag. We have a monopoly in 
the trade with the Philippine and Hawaiian 
islands, which gives us a certainty of a con- 
siderable portion of the cargoes for our ships. 
With this advantage and with reasonable 
government aid to American merchant ships 
to overcome the advantages granted by other 
nations to foreign subsidized ships, which have 
from time to time forced American vessels 
out of business, American supremacy would 
be assured in the commerce of the Pacific. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MANUFACTURES 


When the steamship Minnesota cleared 
from Seattle on her second voyage to the 
Orient, on the first of last May, she carried 
in her hold, besides many other things, 
seventy locomotives, a large number of 
railway cars, and quantities of construction 
materials for the railroads of Japan; 10,000 
kegs of wire nails, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of hardware, machinery, 
and other products of American mills and 
factories. These locomotives were built in 
Philadelphia. The railway cars and con- 
struction materials, nails, machinery, leather, 
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paper—in fact, nearly all of the manufactured 
articles—came from east of the Mississippi 
River, and were carried across the continent 
at a great expense. Why are not these 
articles manufactured on the Pacific coast? 
This region offers a field, vet practically 
undeveloped, to the future captains of 
industry. 

Extensive markets, cheap raw materials, 
cheap fuel, cheap power, che~p transporta- 
tion, and convenient facilities for the dis- 
tribution of the products of mills and factories 
—all these are here. The market for the 
lumber and fish products is the whole civi- 
lized world. The principal markets for other 
products are Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the countries of the Ori- 
ent, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, 
Australia and the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean, and, not least of all these, the states 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In Washington and Oregon there are 
500,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber, 
worth one dollar per thousand feet as it 
stands. There are deposits of iron, copper, 
lead and other minerals, in these states and 
in British Columbia and Alaska, which can 
be laid down at the wharves on Puget Sound, 
or the Columbia and Willamette rivers, at 
lower prices than they can be supplied in 
the East. 

The state of Washington, British Columbia, 
and Alaska have coal fields which are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. The mines of Wash- 
ington produce more than 3,000,000 tons 
every year, and could be made to produce 
any amount necessary to supply the market. 
The coal is suitable for all kinds of manufac- 
turing. Charcoal can be produced in large 
quantities at a very low cost, because an 
unlimited supply of wood, which might be 
utilized, is annually destroyed in clearing 
land, and the by-products of a charcoal 
plant, such as pitch, tar, turpentine, and 
wood alcohol, will more than pay the cost 
of operating it. 

The swift rivers that flow down from the 
glaciers and snow fields of the Cascade and 
Olympic Mountains have power enough to 
turn the wheels of all the mills west of the 
Mississippi River. It is safe to say that at 
least 1,000,000 horsepower might readily be 
developed in every state of the Northwest. 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane are 
already supplied with power for lighting and 
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industrial purposes from their large rivers, 











and many of their mills and factories are 
run by electricity at a cost very much less 
than the cost of steam power. 

Next to agriculture the leading industrial 
enterprise of the Northwest, at the present 
time, is the manufacture of lumber. The 
forests of western Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia are the most extensive and 
most valuable to be found upon a like area 
in the whole world. Although more than 
1,500 mills are at work turning out more than 
3,000,000,000 feet of lumber and 7,000,000,000 
shingles every year, there is enough standing 
timber to keep them all running at their 
full capacity for 150 years. The manufacture 
of lumber is the only industrial enterprise 
fully developed. 

The next thing needed is the manufacture 
of iron and steel. One small furnace at 
Seattle has demonstrated the valuable qual- 
ity of the ores, and has shown that a superior 
grade of iron can be produced at a low price 
and a large profit. The freight upon iron 
and steel from the mills of the East to the 
Pacific coast runs from $11 per ton upward. 
That is a much greater protection to the 
Pacific coast manufacturer against the manu- 
facturers of the world than the protective 
tariff is to the iron and steel kings of Pitts- 
burg and Birmingham. This is true of all 
kinds of manufactures. It is estimated that 
the iron and steel products used in the Pacific 
coast states amount to at least 600,000 tons 
per annum, and that the freight paid for 
their transportation amounts to more than 
$7,000,000 a year. 

The iron furnaces, as soon as they are 
built, will be followed by rolling mills, foun- 
dries, locomotive works, steel-rail mills, tube 
and plate works, and many other kindred 
industries. Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
already have a number of large machine 
shops which make engines and machinery 
for the lumber mills, mines, and other indus- 
tries of these states and Alaska. The owners 
of these plants are able to compete with the 
manufacturers of the East, notwithstanding 
the high prices they are compelled to pay for 
the iron and steel brought from the East. 
There are shipyards in all these coast cities. 
The battleship Nebraska was launched at 
Moran Brothers Company’s yard in Seattle 
last October. Several other naval vessels 
have been. built upon the Pacific coast, 
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including the battleships Oregon and Wzscon- 
sin, but the builders have received a 4 per 
cent. differential to enable them to compete 
successfully with the Eastern shipyards. 
With the development of the iron and steel 
industry, there is no reason why they cannot 
compete upon equal terms. 

Alaska will require immense quantities of 
railway materials. In 1904 Alaska imported 
iron and steel products to the value of 
$2,258,335. One of the most important 
items was tin plate, which is used to manu- 
facture tin cans to pack the Alaska salmon. 
The shipments of tin plate to Alaska the last 
two years amounted to 17,290 tons. The 
salmon canners of Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia use a greater quantity of 
tin than the canners of Alaska, and the canners 
of fruits, vegetables, milk and cream also add 
largely to this demand. Tin is produced in 
northern Alaska in paying quantities. About 
one hundred tons were brought to Seattle in 
1904 as the result of extensive prospecting. 
The owners of the mines expect to develop 
their properties and produce several hundred 
tons during this season. Plans have been 
made to construct a small smelter at Seattle, 
especially designed to treat these ores. 


Nearly all of the furniture used on the 
Pacific coast is shipped from the factories 


of the East. One reason is the scarcity of 
hardwoods. This condition will be changed 
in the near future by the importation of the 
timber of Australia and the Philippine Islands 
as return cargoes for the lumber vessels 
which carry the Washington and Oregon fir 
and cedar to those countries. This return 
trade is expected to result in the establishment 
of furniture factories enough to supply the 
Pacific market. 

At the present time the population of the 
three Northwestern states is about 1,500,000. 
Acre for acre, they are capable of supporting 
as large a population as any other section 
of the country. In area they are equal 
to the thirteen original states, which now 
contain a population of more than 30,000,000 
inhabitants. The reclamation of arid lands 
by irrigation in the country lying between 
the Cascade and Rocky Mountains is going 
forward at a remarkable rate, and the indica- 
tions are that within the next six or seven 
years the population of these states will be 
doubled, and they will soon rival their sister 
states of the East. California is also grow- 
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ing in like manner, and it will be but a few 
years until at least 10,000,000 people are 
living in the Pacific coast states. The home 
market for such a population will give a great 
impetus to manufacturing and bring about 
the development of many new industries. 

Large works will be required to make the 
farm implements, wagons, and machinery. 
The ending of the war between Japan and 
Russia will open up a large market in Man- 
churia and Siberia, which can be more readily 
supplied from the Northwest than elsewhere. 
An era of railroad building is just beginning 
in China, which will open a large market for 
railroad construction materials, engines, cars, 
and other equipment. All these markets 
may be controlled by the manufacturers of 
the Northwest if they prepare to meet the 
demand which is sure to come. 

Manchuria, with an area greater than the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, combined, with a 
soil and climate similar to those states, and 
a great wealth of natural resources, is prac- 
tically undeveloped. It has vast forests of 
useful timber, such as oak, walnut, fir, and 
pine. It has an abundance of mineral depos- 
its, including iron, gold, silver, coal, and 
copper in large quantities. Wheat, barley, 
and millet grow so luxuriantly that it is 
called the ‘Garden of China.’”’ In the warmer 
portions the grapevine flourishes, and cotton, 
sorghum, rice, and tobacco are. cultivated. 
The Amur province of Siberia is also a pro- 
ductive country. The development of the 
resources of these rich countries will undoubt- 
edly be begun in accordance with Western 
ideas of modern progress and civilization, as 
soon as the war is over, thereby furnishing 
a profitable market for American machinery 
and other manufactures, which will be shipped 
through the ports of the Northwest, and the 
manufacturers who are established nearest 
to that market will reap the richest rewards. 

In addition to the raitway equipment and 
construction materials now going to China, 
there is a large and growing trade, partic- 
ularly in cotton goods and flour. The Chinese 
are beginning to use American wheat flour 
to quite an extent, and now it is common to 
see them selling wheat cakes in their stores, 
where formerly they sold rice cakes only. 
This flour trade will grow and be supplied 
chiefly by the Pacific coast and shipped from 
Portland and Puget Sound. 
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Some of the leading industries which will 
grow up in the Northwest, as a result of the 
commerce with the Orient and the importa- 
tion of raw materials from the countries of 
the Far East, are cordage works and sugar 
refineries. The hemp and jute used in the 
manufacture of rope, twine, and sacks comes 
from the Philippine Islands and India. There 
are large factories in Portland and Seattle for 
the manufacture of these articles, which are 
beginning to compete with the Eastern fac- 
tories for the trade of the Middle West. The 
island of Java alone ships to the United 
States, annually, from 300,000 to 500,000 
tons of raw sugar. Now this sugar goes to 
the refineries on the Atlantic coast, but with 
the heavy outward cargoes from the Pacific 
to the Orient, and the light cargoes on the 
return voyages, a large part of it will be 
brought to these ports and refined and dis- 
tributed to the interior. A refinery is now 
in successful operation at Vancouver, B. C., 
which controls the trade of Canada as far 
east as Winnipeg. There is no reason why 
a refinery at Portland or Seattle should not 
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control the American trade as far east as the 
Missouri River. 

Textile manufacturing is still in its infancy 
in the Northwest, the only development 
being in the manufacture of woolen goods. 
There are fourteen woolen mills in Oregon 
and two in Washington. This industry will 
grow rapidly with the increase of population 
on the Pacific coast and’ in Alaska. The 
mills now in operation sell a large part of 
their products to the wholesale houses in 
Chicago and New York. Extensive experi- 
ments, made in the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon and in the Puget Sound basin of 
Washington, have demonstrated that flax 
can be grown in this climate which will pro- 
duce a fibre equal to the fibre used in the 
manufacture of the Irish linens. 

There are many other enterprises which 
might be mentioned, but enough has been 
said to show that the Northwest as a manu- 
facturing centre has a most brilliant future, 
and that it must soon become one of the 
leading manufacturing sections of the 
country. 
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THE SIZE AND QUALITIES OF THE COUNTRY 


AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BY 


THE PEOPLE 


JOSEPH BLETHEN 


URING the recent rushing days of 
American prosperity the West has 
ceased to be a place and has be- 

come a condition. The United States has 
lost its physical frontier. It has instead a 
frontier of character which is called provin- 
cialism, and which may be found within every 
state and territory. The traveler west of 
the Mississippi may look from his car window 
and see a cowboy or an Indian, but in the 
next half hour his train rushes into a town 
wherein society has already learned the dis- 
tinction between a man’s bank balance and 
his wife’s visiting card. Names of Western 
states no longer suggest vigilantes and 
Indian uprisings. Some of them now sug- 
gest rather the purchasing of seats in the 





United States Senate. There are acres of 
waste land in the West as there are acres of 
useless land in the East; but in a journey 
from the Pacific coast straight to the Atlantic 
the dining car is not taken off the train till 
it goes east of Chicago. 

The West has given way to the Northwest, 
the Central West, the Southwest, and so on. 
The Western man has given way to a sectional 
gentleman from Kansas, from Oregon, from 
Puget Sound, from Texas or from Indiana. The 
West was at one time around Albany, at 
another it was Ohio, and again Nebraska was 
a wilderness. In the same way Buffalo was 
once the Northwest, and then Chicago robbed 
even the lumber camps of Michigan of that 
distinction. Later, Mr. J. J. Hill discovered 
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Dakota wheat, and men going two days and 
two nights eastward in a sleeping car to 
Chicago forgot that there was anything east 
of that city. In due time the millers of Minne- 
apolis and the wholesalers of St. Paul began 
referring to Montana and Wyoming as the 
Northwest. Finally, men had business west 
of Spokane and said that they were going to 
the Coast. To-day one may stand on a dock 
built out into the Pacific and take a ship for 
Alaska. Which of these, shall we agree, is the 
Northwest of to-day? Since we are celebrat- 
ing the Lewis and Clark Centennial, let us 
agree that our Northwest shall be the three 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Remember that Texas on the southern 
border, like Dakota on the northern border, 
is in the centre, east and west, of this country. 

There has been a similar transition in char- 
acter from Westerner to American. The 


horseback era followed the navigation of 
the streams, and then the railroad came to 








AN ORCHARD ON SAGE BRUSH “DESERT” LAND FIVE YEARS AFTER IT WAS FIRST IRRIGATED 


Photographed by Scott 
THE MILES AND MILES OF SAGE BRUSH “DESERT” IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
IRRIGATION 


hang the great spaces of the West with cities 
like long circuits of electric lights waving 
along a boulevard. With the railroad the 
Westerner passed away, leaving the American 
citizen proud of his section. With the rail- 
road came the period of town building and 
town booming wherein the men from the 
East, traveling westward in a _ Pullman, 
endeavored to make fortunes overnight in 
real estate gambling. It took the collapse 
of the boom and the awful years that made 
Kansas bleed and Populism prosper to teach 
them that they had found a new empire. 
In these men are now blended the traits of 
the cowboy and of the real estate man, of 
the vigilante and the student of law; but 
added to all these are the conservatism of the 
capitalist and the responsibilities of success. 
They “plunge” less now, since they have 
more to risk; they fight harder now, since they 
have more to protect. But they are the 
same adaptable, energetic, optimistic spirits 
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who pushed the pioneer ahead and created 
for themselves great wealth where only 
opportunity awaited their coming. They are 
still pushing. These are the men who have 
made that three-fifths of the nation which 
lies west of Chicago so safe that the cliff 
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ONE OF THE VAST PRUNE ORCHARDS OF THE NORTHWEST IN BLOSSOM 


dwellers of Manhattan have grown richer 
by selling them their wares—from steel 
bridges to magazines, from life insurance to 
Massachusetts state bonds. Their one care 
is a constant watch for opportunity, and their 
rule of honor is respect for every other man’s 
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Copyright, 1903, by W. P. Romans, Seattle 
THE SOURCE OF SEATILES ELECTRIC POWER 
Mt. Rainier and Spray Park 


right to try. They laugh when they win, be- 
cause success in a successful country need not 
be taken too seriously. They laugh also 
when they fail, because failure amid so many 
opportunities is ludicrous. They are crude 
and they meet their social problems in their 
wives’ names. Their optimism is the opti- 
mism of plenty; their conceit grows out of 
their achievements. The New Yorker scorn- 
fully says: “Why should I go West? I have 
everything that is worth seeing right here in 
New York.’’ To this the American replies: 
“Yes, everything except the United States 


of America.’’ = 
ww : elec . P90 Sela Photographed by Romans Photographic Co., Seattle 
You think you are the whole nation,” says pyr rFLUME THAT CARRIES THE WATER FROM THE 


the New Yorker. MELTING SNOWS TO THE ELECTRIC POWER HOUSE 
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Photographed by Romans Photographic Co., Seattle 


WHERE THE MELTING SNOW GENERATES ELECTRICITY 


In the power house at Puyallup, near Tacoma 
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Photographed by Scott 


A FOUR-MONTHS’-OLD RANCH AT NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


Beside the prosperous appearance of the crop, the many comforts about the house are noteworthy 


“No,” says the American. “I’m only a 
part owner. But I know my country and 
my partners. You don’t.” 

The fathers of these men of the Northwest 
came on horseback. Later the ships of the 
Pacific brought them from California up the 
coast to the Columbia River and to Puget 
Sound. Then three great railroads sprang 
across the country—the Canadian Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. 
These came before the people came and 
caused a rush of town building. Later still, 
the farmers and the miners and the loggers 
came to make a few dots on the open spaces, 
and railroad traffic grew until now other 


roads are boasting of “Northwest connec- 
tions.”’ Population is yet sparse; climate, 
resources, productivity, market and oppor- 
tunity are all here. Newcomers do not make 
competition; they diversify industry. 

The Northwesterner, then, is a man who is 
proud of his section because that section has 
been made within his own memory and partly 
through his own efforts, and because the sec- 
tion that is his pride has in turn made him 
“the rich man out West.’’ The East sneers 
at him; he is too honest to be able to hide 
the fact that the sneer hurts. But he very 
properly regards the East as the most ridicu- 
lous thing within his knowledge. The West 
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Photographed by Wilse 
PROSPEROUS FARMER’S HOME IN THE IRRIGATED COUNTRY IN WASHINGTON 
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A VIEW OF AN IRRIGATED VALLEY 


cannot stop the sneers of the East, but it 
is taking its revenge materially. The only 
men in the West who are despondent or who 
feel degraded by the optimistic informality 
which prevails around them are those unfor- 
tunate few from the East who have been sent 
out as the local guardians of certain Eastern 
investments. 

The Indianapolis man asks, ‘What is 
Seattle’s excuse for existence?’”’ The Seattle 
man is surprised to find interurban trolleys 
just building in the densely populated sections 
of Indiana, while such trolley lines were 
built in the Northwest to develop interurban 
population. In the Northwest most of the 
towns are new, and attract people by the sur- 
prise at their growth. Yet there are some old 
places. Seattle has just finished one fifteen- 
story building of steel construction and is at 
this moment erecting three of twelve stories 
each. But in Portland it is the mellow glow 
of established wealth that charms. Here 
are wheat and lumber fortunes _ several 
generations old. Here are beautiful residences 
and the social castes of the East reproduced. 

Thus it happens that some Western men, 





having received their training in the real 
United States, have gone East and become 
successful even there. As presidents of rail- 
roads, as occupants of university chairs, as 
editors of magazines, they have made them- 
selves known. The West taught them to 
take conditions as they find them and make 
them pay. They make money more easily 
than they save it. 

In the West a professional man may see an 
opportunity to make $50,000 in one year by 
operating a brick yard. He does so without 
hesitation. Would a professional man in the 
East do it? The man on the Atlantic coast 
gets only 3 per cent. on his home investments. 
The man on the Pacific puts his money out at 
8 per cent. or puts it at work with himself 
at 30 per cent. profit. 

The magazines are printed in the East for 
circulation in the West; the advertisements 
in them are for Western money. New York 
is to a great degree an assembly of offices for 
institutions doing business in the West. 

Nature’s broad lines all about the Amer- 
ican citizen in the Northwest make him care- 
less, open handed and optimistic. The very 





Photographed by Wilse 


AN ALFALFA RANCH IN WASHINGTON 


Alfalfa has proved to be a good food for swine 
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Photographed by Frank M. Ingalls, Missoula, Mont. 
APPLE PACKING NEAR ZILLAH, WASHINGTON 


The Yakima Valley apples bring $4 a bushel in London, at a profit of $2.25 a bushel, which sometimes amounts to $400 an acre 





AN APPLE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 
A ten-year-old tree frequently bears from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of fruit 
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YAKIMA VALLEY 








size of this furthest Northwest is a source of 
pride to him. If you will spend five minutes 
with a map of the United States you will learn 
some of the facts that compel the Westerner 
to feel that the Pacific Coast is, after all, to 
become the front door of the nation. Take 
your measuring stick and lay it along the 
southern line of Idaho and Oregon. The 
distance from the southeastern corner of 
Idaho to the Pacific is the same as from Boston 
westward across Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to within a few miles 
of the Indiana state line; or, from Philadelphia 
in a direct line westward to a point in the 
state of Illinois; or the distance between 
Chicago and Vicksburg, Miss.; or from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

The distance from the southern border of 
Oregon to the British Columbia line—across 
the two states of Oregon and Washington— 
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HOP GROWING IN WASHINGTON 
The yield is frequently as high as 1,200 pounds to the acre, worth 25 cents a pound 





is the same as the distance across New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and half way across 
North Carolina to Raleigh; or from New 
York City west to Toledo; or from Phila- 
delphia west to Indiana. 

Puget Sound is an inland sea somewhat 
larger than a mere glance at the map indicates. 
The land in the Sound country, which future 
generations are to clear and plant in farms, 
farmer villages, towns and cities, is larger than 
the area of the state of Massachusetts. 

The trail of Lewis and Clark from St. Louis 
to the Pacific touched eleven states. The 
combined area of the three states comprising 
this newest Northwest is equal to the follow- 
ing twelve states: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey and Ohio. 
These Northwestern states have as great an 
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A FIELD OF STRAWBERRIES ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 





The crop is often more than roo crates to the acre, which brings a net profit of $200 





area, too, of inland waters as these twelve 
Eastern states. Their mountains, also, in- 
clude a greater area and are higher. 

But height and area do not invite human 
habitation. It is irrigation in the valleys 
between the Rockies and the Cascades that 
gives this Northwestern country a far greater 
ability to support a mass of people than these 
twelve states can support. In the future of 
Idaho also, irrigation is to play a wonderful 
part. 

The ability of the Northwest to support a 
large agricultural population is easily demon- 
strated; but it is just as easily demonstrated 
that it will also be a section of large cities, 
created by the mining, the manufacturing, 
and the transportation opportunities. As 
the population increases, local factories will 
supply their wants more cheaply than Eastern 
factories can. The census of 1900 shows that 
every section of the United States is increasing 
manufacturing values for local consumption. 

An undue proportion of the population of 
the Northwést dwell in cities, because in 
these cities men may pick up new opportunities 
more easily than in the country. For this 
reason also a visitor to the Northwest finds 
that nine out of every ten men in the towns 
have come from the Eastern cities. This 


produces a class of men of urban expericnce 


placed in an atmosphere of new opportunities. 
In the country districts also there is a very 
large number of men who have come to the 
Northwest with sufficient capital to estab- 
lish themselves comfortably. Up to the 
present time lumber, mining and miscella- 
neous manufactories and railroad transporta- 
tion have developed so rapidly in the North- 
west that the farming sections cannot supply 
the towns with food. The importation of 
butter, eggs and vegetables is growing in- 
stead of decreasing. 

In eastern Washington and Oregon and in 





Photographed by Scott 


STACKING ALFALFA 


The crop is stacked in the open field, where it keeps long in good 
condition 
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Photographed by Kirk, Everett 


A SNOHOMISH COUNTY, WASH., FIR TREE 


Fifty feet in circumference at four feet above ground, log cut 135 feet 
long, scales 91,260 feet 


Photographed by Kirk, Everett 
BICYCLE PATH FROM EVERETT TO SNOHOMISH, BUILT 
THROUGH A CEDAR TREE 


A HOME IN A CEDAR STUMP IN WASHINGTON 


Idaho the farmers do not diversify their crops 
as is done in other sections. In the wheat 
country many of them even buy their but- 
ter from the grocer. The Pacific States 
do not produce enough butter, eggs and 


THE WASTEFUL MISUSE OF LUMBER IN WASHINGTON 


A bridge in which ——— cg te has been put to construct a 
arge building 
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Photographed by W. J. Piatt 
LAYING OUT THE SALMON NETS FROM THE BOATS, BEFORE DAYBREAK—THE ISLAND COVERED WITH WATER 


poultry to supply theirown needs. Forexam- than any other agricultural system in the 
ple, the merchants of Seattle handle about United States. 
$5,000,000 worth of these products in a year, The old “Oregon country” includes Wash- 





2 Photographed by W J. Piatt 
WAITING WITH THE TEAMS FOR THE TUG TO BRING UP THE FARTHER END OF THE SEINE—READY TO 
MAKE THE HAUL TO THE OTHER END OF THE ISLAND 


and at least $3,000,000 worth come from ington, Oregon, Idaho and a small portion of 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Yet it is the Montana and Wyoming. 
commonest truth to say that irrigation as it The state of Washington alone is larger 





"Photographed by W. J. Piatt 
DRAWING THE NETS 


is practised in the semi-arid districts around than the New England States, together with 
the western mountains of the United States the state of Delaware and the District of 
will support a greater density of population Columbia. 





Photographed by W. J. Piatt 
THE WEIGHER AND HIS SCALES IN THE FISH BOAT—THE FISH ON THE BEACH ARE SALMON 
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Photographed by W. J. Piatt 


A FISH WHEEL ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER NEAR THE DALLES 
Showing the fish drive leading to the wheel 


Oregon is larger than New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey together. 

The “Oregon country” is equal in extent 
to the thirteen original states of the Union, 
which now support a population of more 
than 30,000,000 inhabitants. 

The New England states, together with 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, had a population of 21,231,450 in 
1900, while Washington and Oregon together 
had but 931,639. 





The combined area of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Holland and Bel- 
gium is 4,000 square miles less than the area 
of Washington and Oregon, and these coun- 
tries have a population of more than 
50,000,000. 

France and Germany have each an area 
just about two-thirds as great as the old 
“Oregon country,” and they support popula- 
tions of 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 respec- 
tively. 





FISHERMEN ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
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Photographed by A. H 
LOOKING UP RAINIER FORK 


Mt. Rainier in the distance 





Barnes 


Wheat is the large crop of the Northwest. 
But thousands of men are operating diversified 
farms that do not raise a spear of wheat. 
The normal crop of wheat in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho is about 45,000,000 
bushels. The acreage is increased year by 
year. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the crop of Washington alone will 
amount to about 35,000,000 bushels this 
year. The yield of winter wheat last year 
averaged 28.1 bushels per acre on more than 
450,000 acres. The wheat lands of Washing- 
ton produce more bushels per acre than those 
of any other wheat-raising state in the 
Union. The best lands are upon the higher 
elevations—that is to say, 1,500 feet or more 
above the sea level. 

Irrigation farmers make alfalfa the basis of 
their operations. On this they feed their 
stock. Cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry are 
raised in abundance in the irrigated sec- 
tions. Alfalfa-fed cattle are taking the place 
of the cattle that were formerly fattened on 
the ranges. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, estimated 
the amount of merchantable timber standing 








THE MONUMENT AT CHAMPOEG, OREGON, MARKING THE SPOT WHERE THE FIRST LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE NORTHWEST WAS ESTABLISHED 


On May 2, 1843, a provisional American government was organized by 102 settlers in the Willamette country. The man holding the flag is 
Mr. F. X. Matthien, the only survivor of the 102. He is in his 88th year 

















Photographed by Thompson 


A BIG CEDAR TREE IN STANLEY PARK, VICTORIA, B. C. 
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in the states of Washington and Oregon in 


1902 at 459,085,966,000 feet. At the present 
time the mills are cutting about 2,500,000,000 
feet per year. At that rate it will take more 
than 180 years to use up the present supply, 
and in that time a great part of the land will 
be reforested. There are about 1,600 saw 
and shingle mills in the three states. 


OCEAN COMMERCE 


The Northwest is itself originating much 
of that growing bulk of supplies purchased 
by Alaskans. The future of Alaska means 
more to the Northwest than anyone outside 
this section dreams. 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE SHIPPED 
1903 1904 

From U. S. to Alaska... $ 9,518,043 $11,108,004 
From U. S. to Hawaii.. 11,707,460 10,844,574 
From U.S. to Philippines. 4,740,044 5,063,390 
To U. S. from Alaska.. $ 9,620,989 $10,544,453 
To U. S. from Hawaii.. 29,467,374 25,339,305 
To U.S. from Philippines. 12,491,024 10,225,338 
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THE BATTLESHIP NEBRASKA, WHEN IT WAS LAUNCHED FROM THE YARDS OF MORAN BROS. CO., SEATTLE 





SHIPMENTS TO ALASKA 


From Puget Sound.... $6,410,293 $8,029,507 
From San Francisco.... 2,934,626 2,941,349 
IMPORTS FROM PHILIPPINES 
To Puget Sound ........ $ 933 $1,709,989 
fo San Pranciseo: ......3.< 432,335 600,372 


The great cities of the Atlantic Coast have 
become ports of commerce, manufacturing 
and wholesale centres, because of the trade 
of the interior. Of late the trade with Asia 
has come to American attention. That will 
stimulate Pacific commerce. Alaska’s future 
will stimulate coastwise trade. As on the 
Atlantic, the great ports of commerce will be 
toward the North. The American and Asiatic 
nations form a net around the North Pacific, 
on the shores of which are the mass of the 
world’s population. And the Northwest is 
to be the controlling corner, because through 
it lies the shorter route across the ocean, and 
the kingdom of coal is there. 





Photographed by Romans Photographic Co., Seattle 
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THE LARGER COAST CITIES 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND—THEIR REMARKABLE SITUATION, AND THEIR 
GAME OF 


SIGNIFICANCE IN THE GREAT 


W. H. P. 


F the world were new, and you had set out 
to find the most beautiful sites for great 
cities, you would select for at least one 

of them a place on Puget Sound; and you 
would find that Nature had done all that you 
could ask. This is one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water on the globe. It runs deep 
almost everywhere in its oddly shaped arms, 
and it comes up to the shore against a declivity 
that makes good harbors. Wherever you 
find room enough between the high hills and 
the water you could make a port for big ships, 
always free from ice, and with a variety of 
scenic attractions that is extraordinary. 

You have all the year a snow-clad mountain 
behind you, whose constant streams give you 
water and light. In front (to the west or 
northwest) you have the perpetually snow- 
clad range of the Olympics. Besides scenery 
and a climate so mild that no kind of work 
is interrupted by the weather, you have as 
many sources of wealth as you have kinds of 
scenic beauty—all nearer Asia than any other 
part of the Union is. 

If Nature, by the happiness of her fine 
work in making mountains and deep water, 
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Photographed by W. J. Carpenter, Spokane, Wash. 























INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


and by her beneficent work in preparing all 
sorts of natural wealth, made this region un- 
commonly attractive, the next lucky fact is 
that the right kind of men have begun the 
development of it. “Begun” is the right 
word; for, much as has been done, the work is 
yet hardly started. 

A visitor does not take a very serious 
interest in the local rivalries of the towns and 
cities of this region, from Vancouver to 
Portland. This is a,passing mood. One 
may have more bottom land than another; 
one may have a better mountain view than 
another; one may have the biggest This and 
another the biggest That—whether you dis- 
cuss totem poles and how they were come by 
or lumber mills or warehouses or steamships. 
No matter; the spirit of the people, their 
energy and their common sense, their hos- 
pitality, their sane enjoyment of life even 
amid their rushing industry—these are the 
things that interest and attract you. 

The surprise that a stranger finds in the 
life of these cities is that the struggle for 
financial success is not as fierce as it has 
usually been in our young cities of the Middle 
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ALASKA BUILDING SITE 
VIEW UP CHERRY STREET FROM FIRST AVENUE, SEATTLE—1883 


West. Life seems less intense thanin Chicago, they at least recognize that some joy in the 
for instance, or in Denver or Kansas City. If journey is quite as good as the prize at the 
men do not quite take it leisurely or easily, end of it. They do work. But they play, 





BUTTE, MONTANA 


A view of the hill where the famous copper mines are sunk. A rich city in which one-third the men are always beneath the ground, and 
where not a tree nor a blade of anything green will grow 
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AS IT IS TODAY 


CHERRY STREET, 
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LARGER COAST CITIES 


too; and they take time to enjoy themselves, 
to be hospitable, to travel, to consider other 
things as well as the game of business. 

It is a pleasing custom, for instance, that 
the Rainier Club in Seattle has of setting 
aside every Saturday evening as_ ladies’ 
evening, when the members and their ladies 


dine there. Of course every city has its golf 


clbs and country clubs; and they have all 


shown great foresight in laying out large 
parks. The educational pioneer, too, came 
with the other pioneers, and generous atten- 
tion has been given to schools and colleges. 
In a word, civilization has ripened faster than 
it did in most parts of the Middle West; and 
in many respects the visitor feels that he is 
in cities very much older than these are. 


VIEW OF SEATTLE 


LOOKING NORTH FROM FIRST 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MIDDLE FALLS AND THE 


These were, in fact, never frontier settle- 
ments in the same sense as the settlements 
between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains were; and in the latest period of 
their development Eastern men and women 
have come here and brought their Eastern 
methods of living. Those who set the pace 
and the fashion came in Pullman cars. But 
they are not like Eastern cities for all that. 

Life here has its own kinds of provincialism, 
no doubt. It is a long way from New York 
and Washington, but it is a long way also 
from the point of view of New York, or 
Washington, or Chicago. Yet there is a 
grateful relief also from the old prejudices 
and from the provincialisms of the Eastern 
states. The talk that you hear in the clubs 


AVENUE SOUTH AND JACKSON STREET—1866 
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MANUFACTURING DISTRICT, SPOKANE—1904 


in New York, and Boston, and Washington, 
and Chicago seems very local and remote 
when you get to the Pacific coast. There is 
local gossip and small talk a-plenty in the 
clubs of these Pacific cities; but here big 
subjects seem larger. You begin to feel that 
the United States is very much bigger than it 
seemed in New York. These people have a 


way, and that without boasting, of assuming 
that they and not the Eastern people, are the 


masters of things—that the ultimate American 
judgment will be their judgment. 

It is difficult to say precisely how they 
convey this impression. If you talk about 
politics they will frankly confess that their 


politics are bad. Few men of first-rate 
ability or of the highest character have time 
to take an interest in public affairs. If you 
talk about commerce, the commerce of the 
-acific is yet really to be developed. But 
they do think in large units. You will hear 
them talk about the effect that the Panama 
Canal will have, as if the canal were ten miles 
from where you are sitting. When they 
speak of going ‘‘south”’ they mean a pleasure 
journey of 2,000 miles, more or less, to 
Southern California. They talk familiarly 
of towns and camps in Alaska, as if they were 
a day’s journey away. They talk of going to 
New York or Chicago as if they were con- 


VIEW OF SEATTLE LOOKING NORTH FROM FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 
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PANORAMA OF 


tiguous cities. Perhaps it is their large units life. Eastern men do not all know Western 
of space that give a sort of continental scope life. Indeed, almost everybody here came 
to their thought. from the Eastern or the Middle States. 


A SAWMILL AT BELLINGHAM, WASH 


A better explanation is the wider knowledge Thus, a knowledge of the whole United States 
that men here have of American geography is common knowledge with them. But a 
and of American life than most men in the knowledge of the Pacific coast is not common 
Eastern states have. They all know Eastern’ in the Eastern or the Middle States. 


. Photographed by A. French 
FROM THE WATER FRONT AT TACOMA, WASH. 











THE LARGER 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Life in these cities, then, in spite of the 
Pacific provincialism, is mature and broad 
—in some ways broader than American life 
elsewhere. 

The dominant man here is American—that 


COAST CITIES 


New England grandfather or grandmother. 
Southerners have come, too, in large numbers. 
But the foreign born are in a small minority. 
Thus, the general impression is of a population 
that is homogeneous and American—a well- 
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is, he is not a Swede, nor a German, nor an 
Irishman, nor even a New Englander nor a 
Southerner. He came from the Middle States 
and he has American traditions for several 
generations. Most of them look back to a 
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dressed, healthful, vigorous population. The 
men and women that you see in public places, 
on the trains, at hotels, at theatres, at 
churches, in the clubs, on the street, are such 
as you see in the smaller towns of the Middle 
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PART OF HELENA, MONT., LOOKING NORTH 


West to which there has been little European 
immigration. But they are more vigorous 
than the people that you see in public places 
in any other part of the country. There seems 
to be truth in the boast which you sometimes 
hear—that the best class of Americans are 
settling in these cities. 


SEATTLE 


Seattle, the largest of the Puget Sound 
cities, and the city, as every one of its citizens 


firmly believes, that is to become the largest 
on the Pacific coast, ultimately outstripping 
even San Francisco, is already old enough 
and big enough to have had a stirring history, 
which they divide into six periods: (1) From 
the first settlement in 1852 to the founding of 
the University in 1861; (2) to 1870, when 
coal from nearby mines was first used by 
steamboats and shipped to San Francisco; 
(3) to 1883, when by the failure of Mr. 
Villard, the Northern Pacific road again fell 
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into hands hostile to Seattle and the town 
had a hard struggle for ten years; (4) to the 
great fire (1889), which ruined individuals, 
but gave a chance to build the city right; 
(5) when the Great Northern Railroad arrived; 
and (6) beginning in 1897, when the first great 
shipment of gold dust came from: Alaska. 

Since the arrival of the steamer Portland in 
July, 1897, with the historic cargo of gold in 
her strong room, more than $125,000,000 have 
come from the Yukon, Tanana, Atlin, Nome 
and other northern placers. More than 200 
tons in weight, of a value of more than 
$100,000,000, have passed in and out of the 
assay office, and a large part of it has gone 
into the business life-blood of the city, and 
has helped to increase the population more 
than twofold in eight years. Conservative 
estimates place this season’s ‘yield at 
$22,000,000. 

There are nearly one hundred steamers 
engaged in the passenger, freighting and tow- 
ing business on the Sound, and most of them 
are registered from Seattle. During the sum- 
mer ocean-going ships clear from Seattle for 
northern ports nearly every day, and a line 
of regular steamers runs all winter to the 
southwestern ports of Alaska. The com- 


merce with Alaska, in 1904, was more than 
$20,000,000, and most of it went from Seattle. 
A careful estimate of Seattle’s foreign com- 


merce in 1904 is $35,000,000. This commerce 
is regarded as in its infancy. 

The census of 1870 gave the city a popula- 
tion of less than 1,100; of 1880, about 12,000; 
of 1890, about 44,000; of 1900, about 85,000; 
and now it claims 130,000, and with its 
suburbs, 150,000. 

The water supply, owned by the city, is 
from a mountain stream, fed by melting 
snows, delivering by gravity into a reservoir 
412 feet above the water level. It also has 
its own municipal lighting and power plant of 
7,500 horsepower, and two private plants 
with a combined power of 40,000 horsepower. 
The city has five railroads entering it, and the 
two transcontinental roads are building a 
modern granite and steel union depot, to 
cost $300,000. 

There is now one modern steel-and-brick 
skyscraper, fifteen stories high, but work has 
been begun on four more, which will be from 
ten to fourteen stories high. 

Until quite recently Seattle was a large 
borrower of Eastern money, but the gold 
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coming here from the north, and the trade in 
the staples of the state—coal, lumber, fish, 
grain, fruit and dairy products—has decreased 
the volume of these loans and the rate of 
interest. 

The scenic beauty of the place is unfor- 
gettable. Puget Sound lies in the centre of an 
extensive basin. On its margin, everywhere, 
often only a few feet above the green waters, 
is the deeper green foliage of the forest of fir, 
cedar, pine and hemlock, covering a succession 
of hills, gradually rising toward the mountains, 
east and west. Between these are narrow 
valleys, where the lighter green of maple, ash, 
alder and cottonwood intermingles with the 
evergreen. Beyond all these are the peaks of 
the ranges of mountains which form the walls 
of this vast amphitheatre. The forest once 
covered the seven hills that are now within 
the city’s limits. From any of these a series 
of magnificent panoramas, each different 
from the other, and no hour the same, stretches 
toward every point of the compass. 

To the southwest the waters of the bay and 
sound extend twenty miles away; westward 
the sound is nine miles across; in the north- 
east a dark-blue sheet, many miles wide, 
fades off almost to the horizon thirty miles 
away. Westward, shutting out a view of the 
Pacific, is a snowy range of the Olympics 
extending from the Strait of Fuca almost to 
the Columbia River. The highest peak is 
nearly 8,000 feet, and the tips of many peaks 
are always snow-covered, while in winter a 
snowy rampart a mile high is visible in clear 
weather. 

Within the city’s limits are two lakes, one 
a mile long and the other four miles. On 
the east lies Lake Washington, twenty-seven 
miles long and six wide. Eastward is the 
Cascade range, which can be seen from the 
Canadian boundary southward nearly to the 
Columbia River, for a distance of about 200 
miles. To the northwest is Mount Baker, a 
snowy peak about 11,000 feet high; to the 
southeast Mount Rainier rises three miles 
above the level of the bay. Scores of lesser 
peaks of the Cascades are crowned with 
perennial snows. The rugged, fantastic shapes 
of the eastern and western ranges are so 
clearly outlined against the sky that they 
seem at most five or ten miles away, instead of 
twenty to eighty miles. It is nothing unusual 
to see Mount Rainier by moonlight forty 
miles away. 
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A jumble of facts like these—about scenery, 
history, trade—gives hints and glimpses of 
this interesting and busy city; and what 
more can any brief description do? But 
two important facts deserve emphasis. One 
is the extraordinary charm of the location. 
In common with all the cities of the North- 
west, it has its mountains within view and its 
deep water. But the lakes at Seattle make 
its site unique. When it becomes a city of a 
million people, as Mr. Perkins predicts, they 
may all live, if they are wisely distributed, on 
a lake or within sight of the Sound. 

The other fact of prime value is the Alaskan 
trade. A part of this comes to all the North- 
west seaboard cities, but Seattle has the lead 
in it and will get the greater part of it. This 
trade not only brings wealth, but it gives a 
peculiar character to the city. The largest 
office building is called the Alaska Building 
(it was built with money that was earned in 
Alaska) ; there is an Alaska Club, whose publi- 
cations make the country known; there is a 
definitely organized Alaskan trade in many 
commodities; the people go to Alaska—it is 
(in a sense) their new land, their frontier, 
their place for adventure. The frontier now 
lies beyond the water, and Seattle is on the 
way to it. 


TACOMA 


Tacoma, too, is a city that has a harbor 
deep enough and big enough to receive at 
once all the ships that cross the Pacific. The 
water by the docks is twenty-eight feet deep 
at low tide and forty-five feet when the tide 
is high, and wheat warehouses stretch along 
the main dock for 9,000 feet. They tell you 
that these are the longest wheat warehouses 
in the world; and you do not doubt it. Wheat, 
by the way, that is shipped through the 
tropics must be sent in bags and not in bulk. 
Most of it goes as flour. Around the docks 
elsewhere are sawmills, one of which is an 
enormous establishment, cutting 125,000,000 
feet a year of fir and cedar and hemlock (sold 
as spruce) and 64,000,000 feet of shingles; 
and they load lumber on cars that go to 
Maine, for ship spars, to all the Eastern 
states for various uses, and on ships that go 
to the four quarters of the globe. 

There is something that stirs the imagina- 
tion in the sight of ships loaded to circle the 
globe. You may see them in New York or 
other Eastern ports that make such journeys; 
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but to see them here—at the back door of 
the world, which is putting up porches in 
expectation of becoming the front door— 
causes one to reconstruct one’s old notions of 
geography and commerce. A steamship that 
I looked over was loading with cotton, and 
electrical machinery, and flour, and all sorts 
of things—products of the Eastern States and 
products of the West, bound for the Orient; 
then through the Suez Canal to Liverpool. 

It is interesting to see what these Puget 
Sound vessels carry on their long journeys. 
Taking the shipping reports of one month as a 
specimen, the largest item is cotton and 
cotton goods, to the Orient (‘‘Orient”’ is the 
large phrase that they use to cover many 
unpronounceable geographical names). These 
of course come from the Southern States. 
(Query: Will these shipments all go by the 
Panama Canal after it is cut?) Nextin value 
comes flour. This is the product of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho; next, barley, also a 
product of these states (they boast of their 
beer here, too); next, iron and steel, all 
brought from places east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in spite of the deposits of coal and 
ore here; then come meat products, also from 
the Mississippi Valley chiefly—for the cattle 
on a thousand mountains do not yet swell the 
Pacific exports directly; then tobacco and 
tobacco products, all Eastern grown; canned 
fish and fruit come in the list, and malt 
liquors. The great problem of the Pacific 
trade is to get full cargoes on the return 
voyage from Asia. 

The economic problem of Tacoma, as of all 
these Pacific cities, is to increase its manu- 
factured products—to make iron and steel 
things; to pack meat; to make woolen cloth; 
to make more furniture; to manufacture a 
thousand things that they have raw materials 
for, but that they have not yet had time to 
turn their hands to. Tacoma is making a 
successful effort to do this very thing. 

School buildings crown the hills—not only 
public schools, where higher salaries are paid 
to teachers than in any other great section of 
the country, but colleges of several of the 
religious sects. And young as these cities are, 
they have not been unmindful of parks. A 
little park in the middle of Tacoma has a 
variety of trees and shrubs that bears beauti- 
ful testimony to the tenderness of winter on 
the coast; and the city has laid out larger 
parkways enough for a metropolis, 
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A happy name that the Tacomans give 
their city is the ‘‘ Electric City’’; for there is 
cheap waterpower nearby—the snow-clad 
Mount Tacoma (they always cail it Mount 
Tacoma here, and it is a pity that the name 
was ever changed to Rainier), forty miles 
from the harbor as the crow flies; and from 
its streams flow a strong power. The city 
owns its own electric light and sells it to the 
citizens. Every night the whole tower of the 
city hall is brilliantly illuminated just for 
show; the great coal breakers are worked by 
electricity ; some of the flour mills are run by 
it, and ships are loaded by it. Electricity is 
cheap, they remind you, as cheap as it is in 
Buffalo with Niagara nearby, and cheaper 
than in any other city with a deep harbor. 

If you ask, ‘‘Why do not more men go into 
manufacturing enterprises?’’ they will tell 
you: “We are all busy, every man with the 
job he now has. The merchants are making 
money. Those that do shipping are making 
money. The lumber mills and flour mills are 
making money. All the men and all the 
money we have are busy; and every business 
is extending so rapidly that the profits are 
needed for reinvestment and enlargement.”’ 


PORTLAND 


Portland is the oldest and (when you 
are outside of Seattle you may say) the largest 
of the Northwest cities. The characteristics 
of its people are admirably shown by the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition. They decided, 
without much parley, to have a Fair to 
commemorate the expedition that opened all 
this new world to the American people; and 
they subscribed a generous sum. The enter- 
prise has from the beginning been managed 
with modesty, good sense and good taste, and 
it was opened without a dollar of debt. They 
did not undertake to do “‘the biggest thing 
in the world,” but they have done well what 
they set out to do. 

It is a rich city, for three working genera- 
tions have been successful there. They had 
won financial independence before the era of 
railroads began; and they have never looked 
to the East for help, with money or in other 
ways, aS much as most Western cities have 
naturally done. They built their city and 
fixed their habits of thought when they could 
reach the rest of the world only by water. 

These habits their neighbors sometimes 
call slow. You will hear Portland spoken of 
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in some communities on the Coast as if it 
were as old as Rome; but you will observe 
that these same persons speak of it as if it 
were also as substantial as Rome. It has 
passed the boasting era. Its principal news- 
paper is the most influential journal on the 
Coast, and it does not feel the need of big 
headlines. Neither does the city. When 
it advertises itself it does the task. hand- 
somely by building an attractive Fair. 

But it is an active city. The commerce, 
the flour mills, the lumber mills, the trade, 
coastwise and across seas, the great jobbing 
houses, the very good hotels, the strong 
banks—the facts ‘and figures that tell the tale 
of these activities would fill long lines of 
numerals far down a long page. 4 

Yet the life of the people does not seem as 
strenuous as we think that all life in the 
“West”? must be. They have a social life 
that they cultivate and enjoy with the ease 
of a matured civilization. They have beauti- 
ful homes, and the commonest cottage will 
bloom with rambling roses to the roof. 
When a city has come to its own— has 
developed its character, and as good a 


character as Portland has—it is absurd, if 
not impossible, to write about it, for its life 


is very like life in any other city. 

But it is Western for all this. Here is a 
commercial club, a chamber of commerce, and 
such organizations, all active, in the Western 
fashion, in making known the attractions and 
advantages of Portland and of Oregon. But 
if there are towns whose clubs and chambers 
fling broadcast charming pamphlets that 
promise fortune, Portland is too decorous to 
cry its attractions loudly. But from many 
documents you learn of cattle ranch, sheep 
ranch, rich valleys, orchards, wheat, lumber— 
it 7s a land of plenty. The bounty of it 
meets you everywhere. Everybody seems to 
live well. The people you meet, the clubs 
that you are invited to, the hotel at which you 
stay—all these give the impression of a 
people who live in a fertile land. The 
gardens of Walla Walla and of the Willamette 
Valley send a fruitful flavor over the region ; 
and the waters are as bountiful as the soil. 

And there are great chances here, too. 
That is the most interesting fact that presents 
itself. A man who can win success can find 
a dozen ways to win it here—not easily of 
course. The day when blind luck was 
waiting at the next turn of the road is passed 
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—except as she sits there for a few in all 
communities. For the many, open-eyed op- 
portunity is here; and men help the new- 
comer to find it. 

In New York there are state societies—the 
Ohio Society, the Pennsylvania Society, the 
Virginians, and the like, and these indulge in 
local patriotism once a year each at a dinner; 
and then these country folk in town go their 
ways for another year, provincials become 
cosmopolites. In Portland also there are 
men from every state, and they, too, have 
societies. Perhaps they dine; but they also 
keep rooms where newcomers may make 
acquaintances and get information and come 
to feel at home. 

Nature is not only bountiful but beautiful 
here also. Up and down the Columbia 
River, from Astoria to The Dalles, are famous 
scenic wonders. It would be hard to find 
a more attractive panorama than the city 
and the river, and Mount Adams, Mount 
Hood and Mount St. Helen’s when the air 
is clear, seen from the elevation behind the 
city. The city itself, spread in the valley 
before you, shows its solid qualities by well- 
built blocks, its beautiful homes, trees, 


shrubbery, roses everywhere; in the distance 
the ships are at the docks, and the chimney 


stacks tell the story of industry. This 
particular summer the added spectacle of 
the Fair is there, which is made up of evidences 
of the bounty of the land—of Oregon, of 
Washington, of Idaho in particular; and you 
are reminded by the foreign exhibits of your 
nearness to the Orient. Portland is, in fact, a 
city where the Yankee, without losing the stuff 
that makes him successful, has been softened 
somewhat by this fertile slope of the world 
that leans westward toward the East. 


If anybody asks whether these cities will 
richly repay a visit—yes, for many reasons. 
For even a fast traveler will see the scenery, 
will observe the energy of the people, and 
will catch something of their enthusiasm for 
this region and their large conception of the 
United States. And this is an experience 
worth much travel. If by going the long 
distance from one ocean to the other, a 
citizen of an Eastern state has the physical 
bigness of his country borne in on him, so by 
acquaintance with the people west of the 
Rocky Mountains he gets a larger range of 
thought. They keep the hopeful tempera- 
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ment that is another name for healthful 
activity. There is a fine quality bred in men 
who see every day both snow-covered moun- 
tains and a river or a sea that never has ice. 
They are neither weatherbeaten nor enervated. 

This is not the West of prairie or of mining 
camp, nor of hostile Indians, nor of rough 
ways. The people are tempered by the 
great ocean current that runs warm in a high 
latitude. It is a West that the popular 
understanding does not yet quite know. 

Put yourself on the other side of the world 
and start to the mid United States. There 
are two ways you may come—the old way, 
westward, and you will land on the Atlantic; 
or you may come eastward and land on this 
Northwest coast. Which is the front door 
as you would regard the country? The 
Pacific entrance is the more impressive by its 
scenery. The Pacific slope offers more chances 
in life if you come to seek your fortune. It 
has richer soil and cheaper land. It has as 
patriotic a people, too, as energetic, as 
intelligent; it has less fierce competition; it 
has fewer social problems; it has a nearer 
approach to a democracy; it has institutions, 
aspirations, activities—all American. 

You ask in some confusion: Where is the 
centre of things and which is the main 
gateway to it? This is a West as New 
England or Virginia is an East. It is a 
seaboard, not a hinterland. It was_ first 
settled, partly at least, as the Atlantic sea- 
board was settled, by men who came in ships; 
and the people have that instinct of mastery 
and of adventure which men more strongly 
develop who know the ocean than those who 
dwell far inland. They are coming to regard 
the Mississippi Valley as Atlantic seaboard 
men regard it—as their inland trading ground. 
St. Paul is nearer Puget Sound than it was to 
Boston twenty, or even ten, years ago; and it 
now gets tea and silk by way of Puget Sound 
as it once got them by way of Boston. The 
world is round. But, till the Pacific began to 
be a thoroughfare, we lived as if it were flat. 
We owe our geographical readjustment, as 
well as a certain rotundity of thought, to this 
broadening of our horizon. We have two 
seaboards, not one; but a man does not really 
know this till he looks at the world from these 
cities that the Pacific is building for the same 
reasons and in the same way that oceans have 
been building cities on their shores since men 
first made ships. 
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OF TRANSCONTINENTAL ROADS THE MOST REMARKABLE 


STRUGGLE, BY THE STRONGEST FORCES, THAT EVER TOOK PLACE IN 
THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY—THE STORY OF A REVOLUTION IN TRAFFIC 


BY 
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oF ‘THE WALL STREET JOURNAL” 


HERE are but three railroad powers on 

the Pacific Coast. They are Mr. E. H. 

Harriman, Mr. J. J. Hill and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. They are 
engaged in a tremendous struggle to gain con- 
trol of the traffic of the Pacific Coast and the 
Pacific Ocean. They have spent during the 
past ten years more than $500,000,000 cash. 
They have practically rebuilt the transconti- 
nental railroads. They have in competition 
cut down the freight rates more than 30 per 
cent. They have built fleets on the Pacific 
Ocean. They have created cities. They 
have bridged seas and tunneled mountains. 
They have revolutionized the transportation 
methods of the age. They have accomplished 
feats of engineering and of executive daring 
that stand without parallel in railroad or 
industrial development. 

The struggle began on June 18, 1893, when 
Mr. Hill’s system was open for traffic. The 
last span of the new bridge across the Colum- 
bia River completed his connection with the 
coast. It was a bad hour for the Southern 
Pacific ports and for the railroads that had 
so long held a monopoly across the continent 
and across the Pacific Ocean. 

Twenty-four years before, George Francis 
Train and Leland Stanford had opened the 
first of the transcontinentals. The Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific had met at 
Promontory, Utah, on May 10, 1869. In the 
meantime there had been built five other 
great railroads—the Santa Fé, the Oregon 
Railway, the Northern Pacific and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and the Great Northern, which in 
1893 immediately became a competitor of all 
of these, not only for the traffic across the 
continent, but for the traffic of the Orient. 

Two months after Mr. Hill’s road was open 
the Northern Pacific became bankrupt. Later 
in the same year the Union Pacific also passed 


into the hands of receivers. For three years 
the Santa Fé struggled against fate before 
it, too, succumbed. The Canadian Pacific 
cut its dividend in 1893, and even the in- 
domitable President Van Horne could find 
no better encouragement for his stockholders 
than to point to the absolute bankruptcy of 
the railroads south of the border. It was 
indeed, to quote his phrase, an “‘extraordinary 
commercial storm.” 

Fiercely, even madly, the bankrupt rail- 
roads fought among themselves for the 


sparse traffic of those three lean years. Every 
1,000 tons of freight excited a petty war. 
From 1893 until the crops of 1897 began to 
move they waged war for the crumbs of 


traffic left over from the rich years of the 
later eighties. 

Yet all this was but the prelude to the 
greater war that was to follow; for up to this 
time they had fought only for local traffic for 
the markets of the great Northwest and the 
great Southwest. In those years men did not 
dream of foreign commerce as a thing worth 
fighting for. It was a war of local rates only, 
a fierce and bitter struggle for a small reward. 
Suicidal from the first, it finally ended in a 
peace when the owners of the roads decided 
to forego the pleasure of hurting one another 
for the greater pleasure of getting out of 
bankruptcy, paying their debts, and enjoying 
the luxury of dividends. 

The reorganization period began in 1896. 
The Santa Fé, the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and the Oregon railroads were 
set upon their feet by strong and daring 
financiers. Aided by the return of prosperity, 
these corporations recovered quickly. Within 
three years the Atchison, the Northern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific were paying 
dividends. The Canadian Pacific raised its 
dividend rate to the old level. The Great 
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Northern had paid dividends from the 
very start. 

Now came the period when the battle was 
drawn for traffic across the sea. San Fran- 
cisco had become uneasy when the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company had 
reached Portland in 1887. When, in 1888, 
the first Canadian Pacific steamer arrived at 
Vancouver with a full cargo of merchandise 
from Japan and China, San Francisco became 
more uneasy. The press and the people 
had made bitter comment upon Mr. Hill’s 
reaching the Pacific; and in 1896 he made 
arrangement with a Japanese steamship 
company for a regular trans-Pacific service 
out of Seattle; and the full force of this 
competition came home to San Francisco. 
Since that time, now nine years, the Pacific 
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has come to include Mr. James Stillman, 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York, the direct representative o* the Standard 
Oil party—with all the wealth that this 
connection implies; Mr. Marvin Hughitt, 
representing the Vanderbilts; Mr. Jacob 
Schiff, the head of the strongest private 
banking house in. the United States, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; and Mr. H. C. Frick, the Pittsburg 
millionaire, who represents himself alone. 
Mr. Hill has come to dominate the northern 
lines in the United States. Behind him stands 
the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. and the 
affiliated house of J. S. Morgan & Co., of 
London, England; the other great London 
house of Baring Bros. & Co.; and a dozen 
private capitalists of England and New York, 
whose combined wealth is probably greater 
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ports further south have watched with grow- 
ing uneasiness the wonderful strides that have 
been made by the northern railroads in secur- 
ing the traffic of the Pacific. 

Wonderful indeed is this story of the 
Battle of the Ports. Presidents Ripley of the 
Santa Fé, Huntington of the Southern Pacific 
and the Central Pacific and Harriman of the 
Union Pacific have been the generals for the 
southern ports. Former President Mellen 
and now President Elliott of the Northern 
Pacific, Mr. Hill of the Great Northern and 
Messrs. Van Horne and Shaughnessy of the 
Canadian Pacific have led the northern roads. 
Behind each one there has been a directorate 
of the strongest and the wealthiest railroad 
men in the United States that each could 
group together. The Harriman following 
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than the wealth of any national bank in the 
United States. 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy is the ostensible 
leader of the Canadian Pacific forces. That 
directorate hardly needs. a leader. It is at 
one with itself and homogeneous. Back of the 
directors are the wealth of the English middle 
classes, the world-wide power of the Bank 
of Montreal, the wonderful prestige and the 
great personal wealth of Lord Strathcona, the 
Canadian High Commissioner to London, and 
the perfect confidence of the English people 
that the Canadian Pacific can do no wrong. 

These three are fit competitors. There are 
no other powers bidding for traffic to-day 
across the continent. Mr. Harriman controls 
the traffic policy of every line that reaches 
San Francisco. He divides the Portland 
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traffic with Mr. Hill. Mr. Hill practically 
controls the traffic of the Puget Sound ports. 
Only recently he has reached into British 
Columbia to meet the Canadian Pacific on its 
own ground. Each of these has at his dis- 
posal great ports, large fleets, unlimited 
capital, thousands of miles of almost perfect 
railroad stretching away into the markets of 
the East, and the local territory to draw 
traffic from and to throw the traffic of the 
Orient into. 

The best of it is, this long fight has not 
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was merely a 
It has come to 


the Pacific Ocean Seattle 
struggling seaside town. 
be a great city. 

One result of this struggle is shown by the 
import and export tonnage through each of 
the principal ports. San Francisco’s tonnage 
fell from more than 86,000,000 in 1890 to 
70,000,000 in 1904; and the Puget Sound ports 
increased their tonnage from about 23,000,000 
in 1898 to 34,000,000 in 1904. The story is 
here written pretty plainly. In 1898 San 
Francisco handled more than 70 per cent. of 
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been a conflict at the expense of the com- 
munities that are served by the railroads. 
The countries through which the roads run 
have prospered exceedingly. The Harriman 
railroads have built up Denver, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
Hill railroads have built Great Falls, Spokane, 
Helena, Seattle and Tacoma. The Canadian 
Pacific has been the prime factor in the growth 
of Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria. The population of these cities, 
during that time, has increased in some cases 
more than 100 per cent., and in no case less 
than 50 per cent. When Mr. Hill reached 
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THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY LEWIS AND CLARK ON THEIR EXPLORATIONS AND THE PRESENT RAILROAD 
LINES TO THE NORTHWEST 


On the return trip the expedition divided into two parties in the Bitter Root Mountains, Lewis taking one party to the north and Clark 
following a more direct route back 


all the business that left Pacific ports either 
eastbound or westbound. In 1904 the 
percentage had dropped to 56. In those 
six years San Francisco. shows a loss of 
$14,000,000 in the value of its commerce; 
Puget Sound, a gain of $12,000,000. 

The tonnages of the railroads are even more 
instructive. In the following table the figures 
represent the number of tons of freight 
carried one mile by each railroad in 1898 and 
in 1904. It must be remembered that the 
Santa Fé, the Union Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific were, in 1898, just emerging from 
receiverships. 
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TONS CARRIED ONE MILE 
Per cent. 


_- Sidi loca 
4,682,270,000 68 
59337:597;,000 70 
4,053,298,000 212 
3,685,672,000 129 
31351,802,000 174 
3,809,802,000 113 


Atchison 2,779,550,000 
Southern Pacific.3,142,129,000 
Union Pacific ....1,300,000,000 
Northern Pacific.1,618,170,000 
Great Northern. .1,937,955,000 
Canadian Pacific.1,769,959,000 


This increase in traffic is eloquent of the 
advances in commerce throughout the whole 
West. It is not, of course, to be taken as a 
guide to the growth of the Pacific commerce. 
By far the larger part of the increase is due 
to the local development of the regions 
served. The Union Pacific’s great increase 
is due to the development of the territory 
lying between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Coast, and not to Pacific commerce. 
It will be noted, however, that the Santa Fé 
and the Southern Pacific, which serve the 
southern ports alone, have grown relatively 
more slowly than the northernroads. The 


largest increases are of the Union Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific. 
These lines have expanded, have added to 
their systems, have built up their territory, 


have established new industries, have created 
new cities. More than any other, the Union 
Pacific has grown strong in railroad alliances. 
It has come to dominate the east and west 
traffic within its reach. It has become a 
great trunk line, upon which the commerce 
of the whole rich region between the Missouri 
River and Chicago converges. Omaha has 
become a central point at which the St. Paul, 
the Northwestern, the Great Western, the 
Rock Island and smaller lines in that territory 
throw their freight to the Union Pacific. 
This accounts for the wonderful increase of 
nearly 212 per cent. in Union Pacific tonnage. 

The history of these three great groups of 
roads during these twelve years ought to be 
glanced at. In 1893 the Union Pacific stood 
alone. It stretched from Omaha to Ogden. 
Till the spring of 1898 it was bankrupt. In 
that year a powerful syndicate, comprising 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, took control. From that time the 
story has been one of conquest and success. 
In 1898 it bought control of the Oregon lines, 
giving it a port on the Pacific Ocean—Port- 
land. In rg901 it bought control of the 
Southern Pacific, which owned the Central 
Pacific. This purchase gave the Union 


Pacific another port—at San Francisco—and 
control of all the traffic from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. In 1904 in- 
terests connected with the Union Pacific 
bought a big block of Santa Fé stock, thus 
making it friendly. In the same year a half 
interest in the new line from Salt Lake City to 
the Pacific, built by Senator Clark, was bought 
for the Union Pacific. Thus, at the beginning 
of 1905, the Union Pacific stands supreme 
over the commerce of San Francisco and of the 
whole Southern Pacific coast. It has grown 
to more than 30,000 miles in 1905. 

The dominion of Mr. Hill also has grown. 
In 1893 he controlled only the Great Northern, 
with 3,351 miles of road in operation. In 
1gor he added to his group the Burlington and 
the Northern Pacific. The story of the great 
fight for these two lines has been written many 
times. The issue lay between Mr. Hill and 
Mr. J. P. Morgan on the one side and Mr. 
Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on the other. 
The Morgan-Hill syndicate won. They now 
have under their immediate orders more than 
19,000 miles of road. The Hill system 
dominates the territory west of the St. 
Paul and north of a line from Sioux City to 
Portland and south of the Canadian border. 

The Canadian Pacific has made few addi- 
tions toitssystem. It has absorbed no rivals. 
Before 1893 it had taken over the Soo Line 
and the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic, 
giving it a route into St. Paul and connections 
to Chicago. In 1893 the total mileage in this 
group was 9,076. In 1905 it is a little more 
than 11,321. 

This brief summary comprises the most 
startling events in the history of railroading 
in the United States. The growth of the 
Harriman systems since 1898 stands out as a 
unique record of American enterprise. The 
Harriman influence has become undoubtedly 
the greatest single factor that has ever 
entered into questions of American politics, 
finance and commerce. The Harriman em- 
pire is the biggest and the strongest consolida- 
tion of interests that has fallen to the control 
of any one man. 

Both Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hill are the 
products of competition. The struggle that 
has made the Pacific ports great commercial 
cities has made these men great commercial 
magnates. Wisely, deliberately, carefully, 
they have built up in their respective empires 
a traffic that has brought wealth and power 
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to their roads, and power and wealth to 
themselves beyond the imaginations of those 
who went before them. Mr. Hill was the 
pioneer. As early as 1879 he conceived the 
idea of using the insignificant Manitoba 
Company as the nucleus of a mighty trans- 
continental road that should rival the North- 
ern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific. He 
threw its lines out across the plains to gather 
in the products of the untouched fields. He 
ran it where only trails had run before, fol- 
lowing with his engines the wagon tracks of 
the pioneers. He made every mile pay as he 
built it. With the mileage grew the credit 
of the company. The cautious English and 
the canny Scotch watched his _ progress 
closely. When, at the last, he called for 
capital enough—and no more than enough— 
to push his lines through to the Pacific Ocean, 
these were the men that came to him and laid 
their riches at his feet. In Wall Street they 
called his dream ‘“‘Hill’s Folly.” But the 
rich men of England and the bankers of 
Montreal took his stocks and bonds. He 


built his railroad to the Coast on foreign 
money. Always and above all other things, 
he kept the credit of his road good beyond all 
question. 


On that he built his system. 

Mr. Harriman followed where Mr. Hill had 
blazed the way. As Mr. Hill took the Mani- 
toba Company, bankrupt, Mr. Harriman took 
the Union Pacific, likewise bankrupt. Mr. 
Hill built his line across the continent, and 
Mr. Harriman bought his way. As Mr. Hill 
used the high credit of his Manitoba Company 
to build, Mr. Harriman used the growing 
credit of the Union Pacific to buy his way 
into Portland and into San Francisco. The 
progress was the same in each case. The 
difference was that it took Mr. Hill more than 
twenty years to build his railroads, whereas 
Mr. Harriman bought his within five years. 
Both now stand supreme in their respective 
territories. 

The methods by which these results have 
been accomplished belong to technical science. 
The lumbermen of Puget Sound now ship 
for forty cents per 10oo pounds lumber that 
they could not ship in 1893 because they could 
not pay seventy-five cents per 100 pounds. 
The methods by which this result has been 
accomplished are the methods by which the 
commerce of Seattle, beth across the continent 
and across the Pacific, has been trebled 
during that same period. The triumphs of 
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Mr. Hill and of Mr. Harriman are the triumphs 
of method, of science applied to transportation. 
In the old days railroading was a trade. Now 
it is a science. Mr. Hill calculated the exact 
amount that could be paid by the lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest on their lumber, and 
he ordered his road to meet that specification. 
His engineers were told to make a grade that 
would ‘carry the lumber at that price. The 
Great Northern never climbs a mountain for 
the sake of running down the other side. It 
snakes its way by devious paths wherever 
the slopes may favor it. The highest point 
on the line is Summit, 1,146 miles west of St. 
Paul. It is 5,199 feet above sea level. At 
Sherman, west of Cheyenne, the Union 
Pacific is 8,000 feet above sea level, and for 
hundreds of miles it is more than 6,000 feet. 
The Canadian Pacific crosses the Rockies at 
Stephen, 5,286 feet above sea level, but on 
the western slope of the Kicking Horse Pass 
it encounters five miles of grades that run 
more than 4 per cent. At Homestake Pass 
the Northern Pacific touches 6,328 feet. 

This is the wonder of the Great Northern. 
Its passenger trains are drawn up the Rocky 
Mountains by a single engine at more than 
twenty-five miles an hour. It finds its way 
into the very centre of snow-capped mountain 
ranges without climbing a hill as high as the 
elevations crossed in a journey from New 
York to Buffalo on the Lackawanna or the 
Erie. It is this item that has given the 
Great Northern the key to the problem of 
Northwestern rates. Mr. Hill can ignore the 
Rocky Mountains. His engineers have re- 
moved them from the map. 

He can, therefore, go to Texas and contract 
to carry raw cotton to Seattle cheaper than 
Mr. Harriman can ship it west to San Fran- 
cisco. For that reason Mr. Hill’s agents can 
take the lumber of Washington and put it 
down in Chicago in competition with the 
lumber of Michigan, which is at Chicago’s 
doors. Because of the low grades of the 
Great Northern, Seattle has become the 
headquarters of the cotton export trade with 
the Orient. 

The discovery of this grade has revolution- 
ized the railroad map west of the Missouri 
River. The Lucin cut-off was thus made 
necessary, whereby Mr. Harriman shortened 
his line across the Great Salt Lake; and great 
grade reductions at many places on the 
Harriman lines have been made necessary, 
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which during the last three years have cost 
more than $20,000,000. Every year since 
1893 every president of competing lines has 
recorded in his annual letter that “grades 
have been materially reduced’? on some 
important division of his railroad. This 
is a most important result of the fight for trans- 
continental and trans-Pacific trade. 

Transportation has become a question of 
engineering skill. The constructive engineers 
of the railroads must make their railroads low 
grade, to permit of long trains; solid, to 
permit of enormously heavy engines and cars, 
straight, to permit of high speed. The 
equipment engineers must build their engines 
powerful enough to carry 1,000 tons of freight 
behind them; light enough to travel with 
safety over the long bridges and high trestles 
of the mountain roads; fast enough to meet 
the fearful requirements of the modern 
express service. 

All these things have been done. Taking 
the Great Northern as an example, since 1893 
the engineers have filled in and made solid 
embankments of more than twenty miles of 
trestle. They have laid more than 2,000 
miles of new rail in the tracks. They have 
cut out hundreds of curves and eliminated 
dozens of small grades. Every year the 
wooden trestles are becoming fewer, the 
grades less frequent, the curves less noticeable. 
The increase of the equipment, too, is one 
of the most striking facts in the whole re- 
markable story. 

During these twelve years practically the 
whole rolling stock of all these roads has been 
replaced. The engines that hauled the big 
freight trains in 1893 are now doing work in 
the yards, or have been sent to the scrap piles. 
More than 75 per cent. of the locomotives on 
these lines are modern, high-power machines. 

The results of these changes are shown in 
the following table, which compares the 
average trainload on each system in 1893 
and in 1904: 


AVERAGE TRAINLOAD IN TONS 


1893 1904 
SRPRNRMR OMRORS StS cir Seo sh i tye alte lg id's S606 269 
Southern Pacific. 2... 6644.00.20 a 325 
Ut O0. 22.611 Oa ee 163 378 
Northern. Pacific... ..........0 153 339 
Seen AMIEEIOEN sis sca sica acess 230 447 
Canadian Pacific. ............ Ks 279 


The average car carries half as much again 
as in 1893. In this, as in other traffic im- 
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provements, Mr. Hill has led the way. Mr. 
Hill himself has explained the reduction of 
rates on his road as follows: 


INCREASE OF TRAFFIC AND DECREASE OF RATE 


Number of Tons hauled Average Revenue 


one mile per ton per mile 

$945 FAS S05 3c 341,539,997 Cents, 1.968 
“See 562,531,432 oe 1.306 
OS poe orc 1,093,692,312 5: I.1g0 
DD isin wise ae 1,937,955,894 is .932 
Pye aren eee ies 3,606,835,176 is 857 
Now for the struggle for traffic across the 


Pacific. The steamship service out of San 
Francisco in 1893 comprised half a dozen 
trans-Pacific lines. The Pacific Mail, the 
Oriental and Occidental, and one Japanese 
steamship company had a full service across 
the Pacific. At Vancouver the Canadian 
Pacific operated a small fleet, whose first cargo 
had been landed in 1888. The Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company landed its first 
Asiatic cargo at an American port in 1892. 

The Canadian Pacific fleet consisted of two 
ships of an aggregate tonnage of 9,000 tons. 
In 1891 this was increased to 18,000 tons by 
the addition of the three ‘‘ Empress’”’ steamers, 
and in 1898 to 26,400 tons. It has been a 
successful venture from the first. 

Mr. Hill gained a regular fleet in 1898 by 
an alliance with the Japanese steamship 
company, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. He has 
lately put in commission out of Seattle the 
two biggest carriers on the Pacific, the 
Dakota and the Minnesota, each with a 
capacity of 28,000 tons, or more than the 
entire capacity of the Canadian Pacific fleet. 
Each ship can carry 3,000 passengers. 

The San Francisco and Portland lines, 
meantime, have not been idle. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company has greatly and 
steadily increased its tonnage. In 1902 it 
added to its fleet the Korea and Siberia, of 
12,000 tons each. At that time they were the 
biggest American-built ships afloat. In 1904 
it added two more giants, the Mongolia and 
Manchuria, of 13,639 tons each. Practically 
the Pacific Mail has added to its tonnage 
since 1901 nearly twice the tonnage of the 
entire Canadian Pacific fleet; while Mr. Hill 
alone has added still more. 

During these twelve years the railroads 
have had many troubles of other kinds. 
Legislation, local and national, and city coun- 
cils in every state along their lines have “held 
them up.” In Washington, Oregon and 
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California the accusation has constantly been 
that the railroads make rates to destroy 
manufacturing industries there. 

Everybody knows the story of the litigation 
over the Northern Securities Company. But 
Mr. Hill holds the Great Northern, the 
Burlington and the Northern Pacific securely. 
He will control the northern traffic routes 
just as completely as he has controlled them. 

What the future may bring in this long 
contest it is difficult indeed to say. But 
certainly, within the next three years, there 
is going to be at least one important change. 
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Again, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, a strong and well-backed corporation, 
seeks an outlet on Puget Sound. It has 
bought property for terminals at Seattle, and 
threatens to reach them over its own tracks. 
Farther south yet the great Rock Island 
Route is bottled up at Denver and El Paso. 
No one can tell the purposes of the inscrutable 
syndicate that conducts that system. All 
that men know is that the Moores and their 
bankers are aggressive and strong. There 
may, therefore, be much transcontinental 
road building in the near future. One body 
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MAP SHOWING THE MAIN LINES OF PACIFIC OCEAN TRAFFIC, NOW BEING DEVELOPED BY THE 
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The Western Pacific road will bring the 
Gould lines into San Francisco, and may 
break the monopoly of Mr. Harriman on the 
South Pacific coast. In Canada, too, to the 
north of the Canadian Pacific, surveyors for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific are studying routes 
for another road to the ocean. They declare 
that they can build a shorter road than any 
existing route across the continent, with 
lower grades even than Mr. Hill’s Great 
Northern. South of them the surveyors for 
the Canadian Northern are seeking right 
of way across the Rocky Mountains. 


of opinion is that much will depend on the 
results of the war in Asia. If Japan and 
China are open to American commerce, the 
fleets out of Vancouver, Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco may double and treble within 
the next ten years, and still lag far behind 
the commerce. The Western Pacific, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the St. Paul, the 
Rock Island, the Canadian Northern, may 
have their own great fleets on the Pacific 
Ocean and still not do more than handle the 
commerce of the Orient. But these things 
are for the future to determine. 


































THE FIRST AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


ON THE COAST 


HOW THE PROBATING OF A WILL BROUGHT ABOUT THE ORGAN- 


IZATION 


AT CHAMPOEG, OREGON, IN 


OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT BY THE AMERICAN SETTLERS 
1848, 


WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES AUTHORITIES—THE PART TWO FRENCH 


CANADIANS 


PLAYED IN THE MAKING OF OUR NORTHWEST 
BY 


GEORGE H. HIMES 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HE beginning of American govern- 

ment on the Pacific coast was made 

at Champoeg, Oregon, in 1843. 

Among the settlers who had come to the 
Willamette country (for they were then 
few) was Ewing Young. He died February 
15, 1841, leaving an estate worth several 
thousand dollars—the first American who 
died in Oregon who had real property. He 
had been married, and it was believed that he 
left an heir. A new condition, therefore, con- 
fronted the settlers. After the funeral they 
organized a probate court, and an admin- 
istrator was appointed, the property disposed 
of, and the proceeds lent out until the heir 
was found. This proceeding made the set- 
tlers realize the necessity for a government. 
Oregon at this time was in a certain sense 
under the jurisdiction of both the United 
States and Great Britain. In 1818 a treaty 
of “joint occupancy” was signed to last for 
ten years. It was twice renewed, despite the 
fact that American settlers in Oregon in 1838 
vigorously protested against it. Under this 
treaty the citizens of both powers had the 
right to acquire property, but the Governments 
made no provision for legal procedure to 
protect their citizens. Since the only English 
subjects in Oregon were the employees of the 
Hudson Bay Company, the head of that 
corporation was practically the judge in all 
disputes. He was a man of great force of 
character, intelligence, integrity and influence, 
and as a result of his firm yet kindly control 
he became practically the ruler of the land 
and was known as the “Governor of the 
Oregon Country.”’ These were the condi- 


tions when Ewing Young died. 
During the next two years the necessity 





for civil government was frequently discussed. 
The settlers held ‘‘ wolf meetings,’ ostensibly 
to unite on a plan for the protection of stock 
from wolves. The underlying motive of these 
meetings, however, was to find out the 
strength of the American spirit then in the 
country, with a view of effecting a political 
organization at the earliest practicable hour. 
At last a committee was appointed to prepare 
a plan of organization. They reported to 
“the inhabitants of the Willamette Settle- 
ment”? on May 2, 1843. Then 102 men 
assembled at Champoeg (Indian for “the 
place of the camp’’)—long prior to this time 
used by the Indians as a camping ground. 
It was a motley company—Americans, Eng- 
lish and French, most of the latter two 
nationalities being Hudson Bay employees. 
Dr. I. L. Babcock, a native of New York, was 
elected chairman, and George W. Le Breton, 
from Massachusetts; W. H. Willson, from 
Massachusetts; and W. H. Gray, from New 
York, secretaries. Le Breton moved that 
the report be adopted. Gray seconded the 
motion. Confusion ensued in taking the 
vote. Some had never taken a part in a po- 
litical meeting. At a critical moment Joseph 
L. Meek, a Virginian, who had gone west in 
1829 as a lad of nineteen, and who had been 
a hunter and trapper in the Rocky Mountains 
up to the time he came to Oregon in 1840— 
a man of giant stature and mighty voice— 
strode out of the little Hudson Bay Company’s 
warehouse. 

““Who’s for a divide, follow me!”’ he cried, 
turning to the right. 

The warehouse was emptied at once, those 
favoring the adoption of the report following 
Meek, and those opposed taking the left-hand 














column. Far down the line on the left one 
stalwart French Canadian was seen gesticu- 
lating in loud debate with another; quickly 
both stepped across the intervening space and 
took their places at the foot of the right-hand 
line. The lines were counted, and it appeared 
that the report had been adopted by a 
majority of two. 

Thus, without permission of the United 
States authorities, was the first American 
civil government west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains born. 

In 1843 the settlement had an addition of 
nearly 1,000 souls. Then all fear of local 
disturbance vanished, and a stable govern- 
ment, able to protect itself, resulted. 

Affairs were managed by an executive 
committee of three until June 5, 1845, when 
George Abernethy, a native of New York 
City, was elected governor, with the full 
number of necessary officers—there were no 
sinecures. These served until March 2, 1849, 
when General Joseph Lane, the first United 
States officer, came as territorial governor. 

This government was called the “ Provi- 
sional Government’’; its founders proposed to 
sustain the American Idea on this coast until 
the National Government should become 
sufficiently aroused over the importance of its 
Pacific coast territory, jointly occupied with 
Great Britain, to end that occupation and set 
up its own supervision. Joint occupation 
ceased by treaty on June 15, 1846. This 
little republic (as it was practically) per- 


“THE INLAND EMPIRE” 
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formed all the offices of any government— 
levied taxes, provided postal routes, declared 
war, raised an army, fought through to 
victory, authorized the coinage of money, 
coined $58,500 in five-dollar and ten-dollar 
gold pieces, exercised judicial functions, 
incorporated cities, granted divorces and 
punished criminals. 

The fifty men who opposed the adoption of 
the committee’s report were all French 
Canadians, mainly under the influence of the 
Hudson Bay Company, if not in its employ. 
Of the fifty-two who voted for the com- 
mittee’s report four were Scotch, six English, 
two French Canadians, ten of unverified 
nationality, and the rest from the States. It 
was this settlement that gave to California 
James W. Marshall, who discovered the first 
gold in that state, and Peter H. Burnett, 
provisional supreme judge in Oregon, who 
was California’s first governor. 

In 1891 a monument was erected to com- 
memorate this historic event. The inscrip- 
tion on it is: 





ERECTED ON THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1901, IN HONOR 
OF THE FIRST AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ON THE | 
PACIFIC COAST, ORGANIZED HERE ON TUESDAY, 
MAY 2, 1843, 52 PERSONS VOTING FOR, 50 AGAINST 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





And the names of the fifty-two men follow. 
May 2d is celebrated every year in memory 
of this event. One of the signers, Mr. 
Matthien, survives, in his eighty-eighth year. 


“THE INLAND EMPIRE” 


THE REGION OF IDAHO, WASHINGTON AND OREGON THAT IS A 
WONDERLAND OF PRODUCTIVITY AND OF NATURAL WEALTH—WHERE 
A MAN AND HIS WIFE LIVE WELL ON THE PRODUCTS OF ONE 
ACRE, AND A MULE DISCOVERED THE RICHEST OF COPPER MINES 


BY 
W. H. KIRKBRIDE 


i NHE great continental plateau which 
lies between the Bitter Root and 
Cascade mountains is known as the 

Inland Empire. It comprises most of Idaho, 


eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, and 
is drained by the Columbia River and its 





tributaries. It equals in area all the New 
England States, and New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland. It is thought to 
be unsurpassed by any other section of the 
world in variety and richness of resources. 

‘The rolling hills and towering mountains 
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are solid masses of lava, caused by volcanic 
upheavals. Glaciers and the sun, snow and 
wind of untold ages have worked marvelous 
changes on the rugged peaks, giving them 
strange and beautiful forms. The greatest 
of these elevations constitute the Bitter Root 
and Cascade ranges. The great interior basin 
arrested the rains and rivers of generations 
until it became a vast sea, 1,000 miles long 
and 700 miles wide, which finally cut its way 
to the sea through the most fertile portion of 
the plateau, forming cafions 2,000 feet deep, 
through which the Snake and Columbia 
rivers now flow. In time the valley was 
drained of its waters, and the sea bottom 
became an immense plain, 3,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. 

The foundation of granite sand and basaltic 
dust was covered by many feet of rich alluvium 
from the rivers, thus forming a bed-rock soil 
abounding in all necessary chemical ingre- 
dients, similar in many respects to that of 
the Nile, which has preserved its fertility 
through thousands of years. Wild grasses 
and vegetable matter soon sprang up, flour- 
ished and fell back again through countless 
ages, forming a soil so prolific that to-day it 
yields the largest crop of grain and fruit for 
its area in the world. If is of a rich dark 
brown, and is free from alkali and injurious 
salts. While nature was thus enriching the 
valleys, giant forests were slowly growing, 
decaying and growing again on the mountains, 
until to-day they cover millions of acres con- 
taining billions of feet of the finest timber. 
Great masses of gold-bearing porphyry make 
this region one of the richest mineral belts in 
America. Immense quantities of nearly every 
mineral found in the United States were 
deposited somewhere within its boundaries. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


The Indians, the first inhabitants, had little 
knowledge of the resources of their country, 
though here dwelt the Nez Percés, Flat- 
heads, Cayuses, Chinooks, Palouses, Spokanes, 
Coeur d’Alénes, Kootenays, and many other 
tribes whose names are now perpetuated in the 
rivers, counties, and eities of the Northwest. 

In 1804 Lewis and Clark crossed the con- 
tinent on their bold tour of exploration, jour- 
neying down the Snake and Clearwater rivers 
on their way to the Pacific. Later Marcus 
Whitman and the pioneers he brought from 
New England settled in the Inland Empire. 
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The Whitman settlement, the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, and the discovery of the 
Columbia River by Captain Gray were the 
bases of our claim to ‘“Oregon.”” The dis- 
pute with England about the ownership of 
the territory was finally settled with 49° 
as the boundary line, and in 1848 Congress 
created the whole country west of the Rocky 
Mountains into the territory of Oregon, 
which became a state in 1859. In 1853 Con- 
gress constituted the Territory of Washington, 
which was admitted in 1889 as the forty- 
second state in the Union. In 1863 Idaho 
became a separate Territory. It was ad- 
mitted in 1890, as the forty-third state in 
the Union, and with that event, the ‘Inland 
Empire,” a mighty, civilized kingdom, had 
replaced “‘Old Oregon,” the vast, desolate 
wilderness. 


THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD 


Captain E. D. Pierce, a ‘‘forty-niner’’ from 
California, discovered gold on the north fork 
of the Clearwater River in Idaho. Intense 
excitement ensued, and almost in a night 
“Pierce City’? grew into a camp of 20,000 
people. Within a few years $60,000,000 
worth of gold was taken from the placer mines 
in the immediate vicinity. The centre of 
commerce for this district naturally was at 
the junction of the Snake and Clearwater 
rivers. By 1861 a small mining camp of 
tents and shacks had sprung up, and was 
named Lewiston, It grew rapidly, until the 
first riches of the country were exhausted. 
Pierce City, being fairly ‘‘panned”’ away, 
disappeared as if by magic, and most of the 
fickle population of Lewiston departed for 
other lands. The Boisé Basin in southern 
Idaho, one of the richest placer camps in the 
world, was the next important discovery, 
and a throng of miners and traders flocked 
to that vicinity, establishing Boisé City, now 
the capital of the state. The prospectors, 
who left Lewiston in their wild search for 
sudden riches, abandoned a wealth far greater 
than they could gain in gold. But the seeds 
for a prosperous city had been sown. The 
farmers from New England’s rocky soil gazed 
in amazement at the enormous crops that 
were growing in the fertile valleys, and decided 
to remain. Acres and acres of the prairie and 


valley were homestaked and put under cul- 
tivation, or used as pasture land for thousands 
Little towns 


of head of sheep and cattle. 
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sprang up throughout the country, towns 
that were destined to become mighty centres 
of commerce and industry. 


THE RISE OF LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 


For years after the first riches of the placer 
mines had been exhausted, Lewiston lay 
slumbering. In 1894 it had but goo in- 
habitants. In 1895 half a million acres of 
the rich Nez Percé Indian Reservation was 
thrown open to settlers, and the city entered 
upon a new chapter of its life. This resulted 
in the development of the famous Palouse 
wheat country, which finally brought the 
Northern Pacific Railroad into the town; and 
a branch road was soon afterward carried 
100 miles up the Clearwater to Stites, 
Idaho, through a rich country. The Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company then 
extended its lines north and west through 
the Palouse and the Walla Walla districts 
and continued its steamboat service up the 
Snake River to Lewiston. Lewiston imme- 
diately developed into a thriving town of 
great promise, and her business houses were 
soon reaping a harvest from the trade of the 
surrounding country. The price of real 
estate went up with leaps and bounds, and 
the population increased from goo to 6,000 
within five years. It was a _ permanent, 
healthy growth which at length gave Lewis- 
ton the distinction of being the richest town 
per capita on the Coast. 


CLARKSTON’S REMARKABLE GROWTH 


On the Washington side of the Snake River, 
not a mile from Lewiston, lie some 7,000 acres 
of land. In 1895 this tract was an arid, sage- 
brush plain, deserted but for a single log hut, 
where dwelt a lone bachelor with a few pigs. 
No thought was given to the “flat’”’ by the 
people of Lewiston save as a convenient place 
to throw débris. The land was considered 
worthless until discovered by a party of Bos- 
ton capitalists who were searching the West 
for a suitable locality for an irrigation project. 
A careful investigation was made and the 
wonderful possibilities of the desert land, if 
put under irrigation, were disclosed. 

A company was organized, 300 acres of 
land were purchased, and, at a cost of $50,000, 
canals, flumes and ditches were built to con- 
vey the water of Asotin Creek to the sage- 
brush desert. Within five months a network 
of flumes and sluices, eighteen miles long, 





was distributing water over the forbidding- 
looking tract of land, The effect was magical. 
The sage brush withered away, and in its place 
sprang up orchards of flourishing peach and 
cherry trees. The company placed the land 
on the market at $100 an acre. The deeds 
granted perpetual water rights to the land. 
The only charge was a maintenance fee of 
two dollars an acre a year, for which the com- 
pany delivered water upon every tract and 
kept the system in repair. 

The productivity of the soil was multiplied, 
improving the quality of the fruit until its 
size increased nearly one-fourth. Orchard 
after orchard was planted in five- and ten-acre 
tracts, and the price of land leaped from $100 
to $300, to $500, and to $1,500 an acre, the 
highest-priced irrigated land in the North- 
west. Within three years the peach trees 
began to bear, and the fame of the Snake 
River Valley fruit became world wide. Owing 
to the warm climate, they were the earliest 
fruits in the West to mature, thus finding a 
ready market. 

A town site was laid out and called Clark- 
ston. Houses were built, and the company 
extended its holdings to more than 6,500 
acres, calling the outlying country Vineland. 
This land was immediately taken up at the 
high price of from $650 to $1,500 an acre, and 
converted into orchards of peach and cherry 
trees so wonderfully productive that some of 
them now pay a good revenue on an invest- 
ment of $2,000 an acre. I talked with one 
man, a former Long Island market gardener, 
who had landed in Clarkston with $100, a 
wife, and six children. He entered into a 
contract with the company for a five-acre 
tract of land, making a small payment. He 
hired out as a laborer, working on his place 
in spare moments. At the end of two years 
he made another contract for five acres 
more, and at the end of five years sold his 
ten acres, bought a small place for garden 
vegetables, built a house and had $6,000 
in the bank. Frequently mature peach 
orchards yield an annual product of from 
$400 to $1,000 an acre, and cherries will 
do even better. The Bing and Royal Ann 
cherries, which are grown here, are said 
to be the finest in the world, and in size are 
often of the diameter of a half dollar. When 
packed properly they will keep for three 
weeks, so that it is possible to ship them to 
any part of the United States, and even to 
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Europe. I know of one exceptional eight- 
year-old tree in Vineland which yielded 100 
boxes of cherries, which at one dollar a box 
gave a net profit of $10. Berries and the 
smaller fruits are sometimes planted between 
the rows of trees, and an acre of strawberries 
will yield 150 crates at a net profit of more 
than $100 an acre. 

The town and vicinity of Clarkston grew 
so rapidly that the company considered it 
advisable to increase their interests. In 
1898 a great 1,450-foot iron wagon bridge, 
connecting Lewiston and Clarkston, was built 
at a cost of $110,000. This, and the railroad 
which was brought into Lewiston during the 
same year, assured the future prosperity of 
the twin cities. 

The stockholders increased their working 
capital to $2,000,000, and reorganized, as the 
Lewiston -Clarkston Company. They per- 
fected and enlarged their system of flumes 
and canals, built waterworks, purchased the 
Lewiston electric-lighting plant, and extended 
it to Clarkston and Asotin, started an electric- 
power service of their own, erected a thousand- 
horsepower steam auxiliary plant at Clark- 
ston, and built electric transmission lines to 
four nearby towns. They now have plans 
for large extensions which will greatly aug- 
ment the prosperity of the country. 

To anyone having seen the barren plain of 
eight years ago the Clarkston of to-day would 
be a revelation. It now has a population of 
2,500, and more than 600 thrifty homes, two 
banks, a newspaper, a hotel, a schoolhouse 
costing $13,000, five churches, a free library, 
fifteen stores, two fruit associations, several 
office buildings, plank sidewalks, telephone 
lines, electric lights, and all the modern acces- 
sories of a town ten times its size. Where 
could such a thing be possible save in the 
West? The population of Lewiston-Clarkston 
is now 10,700, and is rapidly increasing. With 
the exception of street railways, which will 
be built in the near future, its inhabitants are 
now enjoying all the comforts of civilization. 
They have electric lights, electric power, tele- 
phones, six flourishing banks with resources 
above $2,500,000, an opera house, a Carnegie 
Library, a hospital, twelve churches, five 
schools, four newspapers, numerous com- 


mercial houses, and several mills and factories. 
Manufacturing is yet to be developed, but 
with the water electric power now in com- 
mand, and with coal, raw materials of a great 
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variety, quick transportation and abundant 
markets, its growth is inevitable. 

The climate of the region is equable and 
delightful. It is virtually a land of perpetual 
sunshine, and though in winter the snow- 
capped mountain peaks are plainly visible, 
snow falls but rarely in the valley. Storms 
from the coast are dissipated by the Blue 
Mountains, and wintry blasts from the east 
are completely shut out by the towering walls 
of the surrounding hills. The warm 
“Chinook” winds, due to the Japan ocean 
current, soon carry off any snow that may 
fall, leaving the air dry and pure. In sum- 
mer continuous breezes from the nearby 
mountains keep the atmosphere of the valley 
sweet and refreshing. Though it is frequently 
warm, sunstrokes are unknown, and the nights 
are always cool and comfortable. 

In contrast to these inland towns, which 
are still in their infancy, is Spokane, Wash., 
the metropolis of the Inland Empire. Spokane 
owes to the Palouse and Big Bend countries 
its waterpower, the Coeur d’Aléne mines, and 
the railroads. Founded in 1873, it lay dor- 
mant for many years. In 1883 its population 
was less than 500 and its assessed valuation 
was $1,800. By 1903 its population had 
increased to 65,000 and its assessed valuation 
to more than $25,000,000. It is now one 
of the most important transportation centres 
in the West; five railroads enter it from differ- 
ent directions. The mighty fall of the Spokane 
River gives light to the city, operates flour 
mills, factories and elevators, furnishes the 
power for more than 1oo miles of electric 
railroads, and operates the great silver and 
lead mines of the Coeur d’Aléne district, 
ninety-eight miles away. There is 100,000 
horsepower available in the two falls, though 
at present only the smaller fall is in use. 


IRRIGATION WORKING WONDERS 


Scattered here and there throughout the 
great plateau are hundreds of small prosper- 
ous towns, far from any railroad. Some of 
these villages owe their birth to the grain 
and stock industries, but many, like Clark- 
ston, have been developed entirely through 
irrigation. 

In 1900 Washington, Idaho, and Oregon 
opened for settlement 90,000,000 acres of 
land, one-twentieth of the total area of the 
United States. The fertility of the soil was 
by this time well known. Great irrigation 

























projects were started. Private corporations 
and the respective states have contributed 
to this development, but the United States 
Government is now spending $10,000,000 on 
irrigation in the Inland Empire. Under the 
National Irrigation Law all the money re- 
ceived from the sale of public lauds in certain 
states will be spent in constructing irrigation 
works. It is estimated that every million acres 
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they irrigate 270,000 acres, through which 
run 700 miles of canals and flumes. The 
Washington Canal Company, in the Wenat- 
chee Valley of the Big Bend country, has 
taken the waters from the river twenty miles 
away and now supplies the entire valley. The 
Deschutes Irrigation and Power Company 
of Crook County, Ore., has turned the waters 
of the Deschutes River upon 300,000 acres 





BREAKING THE SOD 


A traction engine drawing a plow that turns nine furrows simultaneously 


reclaimed by irrigation adds $200,000,000 
to the wealth of the country. 

The Twin Falls Irrigation Company has 
built a great dam, the largest in America, 
and the third largest in the world, in the 
Snake River at Milner. From this dam there 
tun two ditches, one to the south, and one 
to the north. The former is 1o feet deep, 
125 feet wide and 60 miles long, and together 





of the fertile valley, which is rapidly becom- 
ing peopled; the Washington Irrigation Com- 
pany has spent $500,000 in irrigating Yakima 
Valley; the Walla Walla Irrigation Company 
has brought thousands of acres into high cul- 
tivation in that district; the Hood River Irri- 
gation Company has more than 6,000 acres of 
orchards under irrigation. 

Fruits, berries, nuts and garden vegetables 
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Photographed by Fair & Thompson, Lewiston, Idako 


THE OVERLAND STAGE 


There are many small towns in the “Inland Empire’ 


have proved the most profitable investment 
under irrigation. The cherry and _ peach 
orchards of Clarkston yield delicious fruit 
of enormous size. A grape grower in this 
vicinity makes 1,500 gallons of wine to the 
acre from his grapes. The apple crop for 
1904 in the Hood River Valley exceeded 
100,000 boxes, which sold for more than 
$125,000. The strawberry crop for the same 
year produced 150 crates to the acre, allowing 
a net profit of $200. The famous Yakima 
Valley apples are shipped to all parts of the 
globe, and bring $4 a bushel in London, with 





connected with the outer world only by stage lines 


a net profit of $2.25 per bushel for the pro- 
ducer, who often realizes $300 or $400 an 
acre. A ten-year-old tree frequently bears 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds of apples. 

Three crops of alfalfa a year, with five tons 
to the acre, are grown. No hay barns are 
needed. The grasses are simply stacked in 
the fields, remaining fresh and nutritious for 
years. It costs less than $3 an acre to raise 
alfalfa, and the net income ranges from $15 
to $30 an acre. Clover, timothy and blue 
grass are also profitably grown. The Inland 
Empire’s 1904 output of potatoes exceeded 





CUTTING AND THRESHING WHEAT 


A traction engine drawing a combined harvester 
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Photographed by Fair & Thompson, Lewiston, Idaho 


A LUMBER CAMP IN IDAHO 


7,000,000 bushels, or one-twentieth of the 
entire crop of the United States. Hop grow- 
ing has become an important industry, espe- 
cially in the Willamette and Yakima valleys, 
where a yield of 1,200 pounds to the acre is 
of frequent occurrence. Hops usually bring 
about twenty-five cents a pound in the 
market. Melons, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
onions, tomatoes and pickles are also success- 
fully grown. The creameries of Yakima 
Valley are now producing annually almost 
1,000,000 pounds of butter. 





The great and all-important crop, however, 
of the Inland Empire is grain. It is so 
cheaply grown on the uplands that it does 
not pay to raise it under irrigation where 
other things are so much more profitable. 
All of the smaller grains, such as barley, oats, 
and flax, yield enormous crops. There are 
many instances where a quarter section— 
160 acres—has produced more than 10,000 
bushels of oats, and barley often gives eighty 
bushels to the acre. 

The Palouse, the Walla Walla and the 


PINE TREES IN A NORTHWEST FOREST 


It is estimated that there are millions of feet of yellow pine still standing in the Northwest 
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CLARKSTON, WASH., AN IRRIGATED TOWN FIVE YEARS OLD CONNECTED BY A BRIDGE ACROSS THE 


Lewiston districts are the most important 
wheat-producing sections in the country, both 
for quality and for quantity. Year by year 
the yield has increased until it has reached 
enormous proportions. Thirty years ago no 
wheat worth mentioning was grown in the 
Inland Empire. This year’s crop is estimated 
at 60,000,000 bushels, which, at seventy cents 
a bushel, represents a value of $42,000,000. 
A single acre has produced sixty to seventy 
bushels. Minnesota, which was _ formerly 
looked upon as the greatest wheat state in 
the Union, last year averaged ten and a half 
bushels to the acre, while the Inland Empire 
averaged twenty-three and a half. The 
average for the entire United States for the 
same year was a little more than fourteen 
bushels to the acre, and for Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon it was twenty-three and a half 
bushels, nearly 48 per cent. higher than for 
the country as a whole. The cost of pro- 
duction in this section is so much less than 
elsewhere that the actual returns are much 
greater. Mr. L. F. Smith, of Endicott, 
Wash., this year received from the North- 
western Warehouse Company probably the 







CLARKSTON, WASH., FIVE YEARS AGO 
It now has 2,s00 inhabitants, two banks, a hotel, a schoolhouse, five churches, a free library, telephones and electric lights 


largest check ever issued to a farmer for a 
single crop of wheat—one for $45,364. This 
represents nearly 62,000 bushels, the larger 
portion of which was grown on 1,500 acres. 
The great threshing machines for harvesting 
the crop are operated by steam or hauled by 
teams of from twenty to fifty horses. They 
cut a swath of fourteen feet, and cover fifty 
acres a day; they head, thresh, clean and sack 
the grain at one operation, then drop the 
sacks in piles of six as they go along. These 
sacks, which contain each 140 pounds of 
grain, are not handled further until they reach 
their destination. The average cost of rais- 
ing wheat is estimated at from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight cents a bushel, which gives 
the producer a net profit of about 1oo per 
cent. Both spring and winter wheat yield 
from thirty to sixty bushels to the acre. It 
is even possible for wheat to be sown each 
year.on the same ‘acreage. A rancher in 
Columbia County, Wash., declares that since 
1863 he has cultivated the same soil, and that 
in 1904 it yielded fifty-five bushels to the 
acre. The region is now turning its attention 
to producing flour for export. The Orient is 
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SNAKE RIVER WITH LEWISTON, IDAHO, ONE OF ‘1HE 
now consuming from the Inland Empire alone 


$4,000,000 worth of flour a year. 


TIMBER AND MINERAL WEALTH , 


Lumbering and mining are yet in their 
infancy. There are 8,000,000 acres of timber 
available for manufacturing into lumber, with 
an estimated average of 10,000 feet per acre. 
At least 9,000,000,000 feet of this are white 
pine, of a quality equal to that of the once 
famous Michigan white pine. Growing also 
in these acres are unnumbered millions of 
yellow pine, cedar, tamarack and fir. 

For manufacturing purposes this lumber 
is worth, approximately, $14 a thousand 
feet, so that the total value of the timber 
belt is considerably more than $1,000,000,000. 
Probably half of this is owned by private 
corporations, the largest holders being the 
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COMMERCIAL CENTRES OF THE “INLAND EMPIRE” 
Northern Pacific Railroad, Mr. J. J. Hill 
and his associates, and Mr. Frederick 
Warehouser, the Minnesota lumber king. In 


1903 Oregon and Washington produced one- 
fourteenth of all the lumber manufactured in 
the United States. Idaho, with the greatest 
supply of them all, has scarcely been touched. 

The mineral wealth of this district consists 
principally of gold, silver, lead, coal, iron 
and copper. Five hundred million dollars 
in gold has already been taken from the In- 
land Empire by placer mining, and its great 
ore bodies have yet to be developed. Half 
the lead that has been mined in the United 
States has come from the famous Coeur 
d’Alénes, the most productive lead mines 
in the world. Like many of the richest 
mines, they were discovered by pure luck. 
A man lent his mule to two prospectors. In 
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AN IRRIGATION DITCH 


Showing how the fall of water is regulated by head-gates 


the course of their wanderings the mule was 
tied to a tree, and he, becoming impatient, 
pawed the ground and uncovered a lead vein 
which is now the site of the famous Bunker 
Hill Sullivan Mine. The owner of the mule 
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Photographed by Fair & Thompson, Lewiston, Idaho 
WOOL IN SACKS READY FOR SHIPMENT BY STEAMER 


sued for a third interest in the claim, and the 
courts granted it to him, stating that as the 
mule had made the discovery, and that, as he 
was its owner, he was entitled to the mule’s 
share. The three owners sold their discovery 
for $500,000 and nothing was too good for 
that mule for the rest of his days. He was 
exhibited in a private car and lived on the 


A COPPER CAMP IN THE SEVEN DEVILS MOUNTAI> <, IDAHO 














AN AERIAL TRAMWAY FOR BRINGING WHEAT DOWN FROM THE UPLANDS 


Sacks are conveyed down the cable, in places 2,000 feet, to a tramway on the lowlands 
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fat of the land, and now a tombstone marks 
his grave. His harness hangs ia a noted 
saloon, where it is gazed upon with deepest 
reverence by the old-time prospectors. The 
mine is the richest silver-lead mine in the 
world, yielding a net revenue of $1,500,000. 
Since their discovery in 1884 the Coeur d’Aléne 
Mines have produced nearly $200,000,000 in 
gold, silver and lead. Mr. Charles Sweeny, of 
Spokane, has recently consolidated these lead 
mines into the Federal Smelting Company. 
Of the gold camps, Thunder Mountain and 
Buffalo Hump are the most imrortant. Both 





eventually passed into the hands of corpora- 
tions which drove tunnels into the veins 
and erected stamping mills. The value of 
the Thunder Mountain district is as yet a 
conjecture. 

In the Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon 
there is a huge mineral belt 120 miles square 
which contains gold mines of great value. 
The Eagle and Elk Horn Mountain districts, 
of which Baker City is the metropolis, contain 
mines which are producing $500 to $1,500 a 
day. Along the Snake River and in the 
“Seven Devils” district of Idaho there are 
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MAIN STREET—BOISE, IDAHO 


were discovered recently. The Hump was 
discovered in 1898. 

It was not until 1902 that precious metal 
was found in the Thunder Mountain district. 
Immediately there was a rush into the wilder- 
ness from all parts of the world, but the dis- 
appointed fortune hunters found no second 
Pierce City. There were no fortunes to be 
“panned’’ from the streams, for Thunder 
Mountain is not a placer camp, but a region 
of low-grade ore, and requires milling to 
extract the gold and capital to build the 
mills. There was intense disappointment and 
suffering, and the weary, bankrupt pros- 
pectors returned whence they came. Thou- 
sands of claims had been filed upon, and these 





valuable copper mines, but the country is so 
rough that there has been little development. 
The Grand Roude Valley of Oregon and the 
Cle-Elum district of Washington contain 
thousands of acres of coal, the greater part 
of which is yet undeveloped. 
STOCK RAISING 
Although the vast free ranges are rapidly 
diminishing, the sheep and cattle industries 
are still a great source of income. Above 
the valleys on the bench lands and in the 
mountains are thousands of acres of land 
covered with a tall, nutritious grass which 
dries in summer to a natural hay, and is 
excellent fodder for both sheep and cattle. 
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Localities like the Lost River country of 
Idaho, where there are 5,000,000 acres of un- 
cultivated land, and Horse Heaven, the great 
tableland above the Yakima Valley, are among 
the finest ranges for stock in the world. 
Twenty thousand head of sheep were sent this 
year from eastern Oregon in a single shipment. 

Such, briefly, are the resources of this great 
empire, which is destined to produce immense 
riches. It is refreshing to see the faith the 
people here have in the future prosperity of 
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abounding resources, their sublime faith, and 
their superb energy and industry, the world 
must shortly hear of them. Without either 
multi-millionaires or paupers, the Inland 
Empire is a healthy, cheerful, prosperous 
community, populated by earnest, hard- 
working, sound-thinking, loyal American citi- 
zens. I can but ask myself, as I look over 
the great Northwest and study its growth and 
development, what would have been the 
condition of our country had our Plymouth 
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HELL’S HALF ACRE, IDAHO 


their land; it is inspiring to witness the free 
out-of-doors life they lead, and the splendid 
energy that they put into whatever they do, 
and it is most pleasing to breathe the air of 
good fellowship which exists, to see the bloom 
of cheek from glorious work, and to hear the 
cheery ‘good morning’’ from each passer-by. 
It is their faith in their land which has enabled 
them to accomplish so much, and their own 
achievements, if nothing else, give them the 
right to their vision of the future. With their 


ancestors landed on the Pacific coast instead 
of on the Atlantic? Would these broad, 
fertile acres of wilderness, so endowed by 
nature, be by now thickly populated cities? 
Undoubtedly, yes. Would the rocky soil of 
old New England, with its scant resources and 
its severe winters, be a prosperous, growing 
community, or would it be a vast, bleak 
wilderness, known only to hardy trappers and 
explorers? It is impossible to answer, but 
ask the Westerner his opinion. 
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A VIEW OF SITKA, ALASKA 


ALASKA AN 


ITS IMMENSE EXPANSE 
OF THE UNITED STATES.— THREE 
—A DOZEN WELL-EQUIPPED AND BUSY 


EMPIRE IN 


-TWO AND A HALF TIMES 
RAILROADS IN OPERATION AND OTHERS BUILDING 
CITIES—ITS FISHERIES THAT 
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AS MUCH COAST LINE AS THE REST 


PROVIDE COD 


FOR NEW ENGLAND, ITS TIMBER, AND ITS GOLD—AN INSPIRING STORY OF PROGRESS 


BY 


WILLIAM T. PERKINS 


O you know that Nome, Alaska, is 
three hundred miles west of Hono- 
lulu? Do you know that Alaska 

has almost two and a half times as much coast 
line as the rest of the United States? Of 
course, you do not, unless you are an excep- 
tion, for even we of Alaska know so very 
little of its wonders and possibilities that we 
are surprised with new discoveries every day. 

Spend a moment with me in the study of 
the map of Alaska, and fix in your mind a few 
geographical points. If you start at Seattle 
and go up the coast through four hundred 
miles of Canadian inland waters to the Port- 
land Canal, you will come to that imaginary 
line that the Alaskan Boundary Commission 
decreed as the place where Alaska begins. 
This inland sea is very like the fiords of the 
coast of Norway, and destined in time to 
become one of the world’s great pleasure 
resorts; and when you know this region you 


will deplore the lack of diplomacy which lost 
us this picturesque coast line and left the 
Alaska of to-day detached territory. In very 
truth the cry of 1845 of ‘54-40 or fight”’ 
was right. 

At the Portland Canal Alaska begins; and, 
as you sail up the thousand miles of this won- 
derful inland sea, of scenic beauty and gran- 
deur surpassing anything in the world, you are 
in Southeastern Alaska, which includes the 
islands along the coast and the mainland 
from the shore line to the summit of the coast 
range as far north as Mount St. Elias. From 
the summit of this high peak the boundary 
line between Alaska and British Yukon Ter- 
ritory runs directly north to the “frozen 
ocean,’’ as the old Russian treaty called it. 

Westward from Mount St. Elias, following 
the coast of the Alaskan peninsula and the 
Aleutian Islands, to Attu (which is our ex- 
treme Western possession and is within a few 
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Photographed by La Roche, Seattle, Wash. 


WRANGEL HARBOR 
One of the southernmost ports in Alaska 


Photographed by La Roche, Seattle, Wash. 
THE MOUTH OF THE MUIR GLACIER FROM AN ELEVATION OF 1,200 FEET 
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THE LARGEST NUGGET DISCOVERED IN ALASKA 
Weight, 182 ounces. Value, $3,276. Found September 8, 1903, at Nome 


hundred miles of the Russian islands off the 
coast of Kamchatka), is a territory known 
as Southwestern Alaska. 


By courtesy of Mr. F. T, Hamshaw 
“ BLOWING GOLD” 


Separating the ‘‘ dust” and nuggets from the dirt 








Photographed by Nowell 
THE COURTHOUSE AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Go back with me for a moment to Skagway 
at the head of Lynn Canal in Southeastern 
Alaska; from tidewater at Skagway you can 
cross the coast range by the White Pass Rail- 
way, and it is only about thirty miles to the 
headwaters of the mighty Yukon, which 
carries almost as much water as the Missis- 











Photographed by Nowell 
A TYPICAL PIONEER STORE IN ALASKA 


On Fourth Avenue, Seward 
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JUNEAU AND DOUGLAS ISLAND FROM THE “BASIN” ROAD 


sippi, and drains a large portion of the Yukon 
Territory and all interior Alaska. It rises 
thus near the ocean, and travels nearly three 
thousand miles through central Alaska before 
it empties into Bering Sea. At Fort Yukon 


it crosses the Arctic circle, and in June you 
may stand on the deck of your river steamer 
and at midnight see the sun almost touching 


CHOPPING RIFFLE BLOCKS 


To be used in the sluices 


Copyright, 1889, by I. W. Taber 


the northern horizon as it sets, and then, as if 
suddenly changing its mind, begin again its 
glorious morning ascension. The mouth of 


Photographed by Muirhead Bros. 
THE RIFFLE BLOCKS IN PLACE 
The gold-bearing dirt is washed down through this flume, and the 
nuggets drop into the interstices between the blocks 
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Photographed by Nowell 


SEWARD, ALASKA 


the Yukon is about ninety miles wide where 
it empties into Bering sea. 

To the north is Seward Peninsula, or north- 
western Alaska, with Nome as its commercial 
centre, a territory as large as the state of New 
York. It projects from the mainland of 
Alaska. Bering Strait is only thirty-two 


miles wide and the channel has varying cur- 
rents, through which the waters of the two 
oceans mingle, the great highway into the 
You may stand on the tower- 


Arctic Ocean. 


ing cliffs of Cape Prince of Wales, the Land’s 
end of American possession, and gaze across 
the separating waters to Asia. From Seattle 
to northwestern Alaska direct by steamer, 
passing through the Aleutian Islands at 
Unimak Pass, is almost twenty-five hundred 
miles. 

The territory of Alaska, over which we 
have taken this brief geographical glimpse, is 
about equal in area to the combined states 
of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 


BEACH AT NOME 
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Photographed by Nowell 


THE MOST NORTHERLY PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES 
At Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky. Maps are deceptive for comparison, 
unless they are drawn to the same scale; and 
unfortunately maps of Alaska are generally 
drawn to a small scale. But put Alaska on 
the United States, and it will extend from 
Savannah, Ga., to Los Angeles, Calif. The 
climatic conditions differ as greatly as those 
of North Dakota differ from those of Florida. 
The mean annual temperature of Sitka is 


be 
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AN ALASKAN REINDEER AND DRIVER 


about the same as that of Washington, D.C., 
though the extremes of heat and cold are 
greater at Washington. 

Thirty-eight years ago Mr. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. 
What were the reasons for this transaction 
between Russia and the United States is of 
no importance to-day, but no act of any 
administration in the history of the country 
was more strongly condemned than this pur- 
chase of a “land of icebergs,’’ as it was popu- 





























larly termed. The prevalent idea that it 
was a land of snow and ice stuck to Alaska, 
and has retarded its development and growth, 
and the discovery of gold first led to some 
accurate knowledge of the land. With a 
population approaching 100,000, and a grow- 
ing commerce which in the last ten years has 
leaped with bounds astounding even to those 
who are engaged in its development, Alaska 
has now begun an era of development that 
will overturn all preconceived ideas of her 
commercial possibilities. 

Congress, under pressure, and by the able 
advocacy of those members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives who 
have cared to visit this land, and have become 
its friends and champions, is beginning to 
realize that long-suffering Alaska is entitled 
to some consideration; for, as Secretary Taft 
has said, “They are our kind of people.” 
Who are these men, and whence did they 
come—these pioneers who are building this 
mighty Alaskan empire? That question can 
be best answered by a few figures taken from 
the membership record of Camp Nome No. 9g, 
of the Arctic Brotherhood, a representative 
camp of that unique society which joins 
Alaska and Yukon Territory in the bonds of a 
fraternal organization. What is true of 
Camp Nome is also true of the other camps of 
the Order scattered throughout the territory. 
Of the members composing this camp, 96 were 
born in New England and the East, 28 in the 
South, 163 in the Central States; and 89 in the 
West—making 376 the total of those born in 
the United States; 32 were born in Canada, 
64 in Europe, 10 in Australia, New Zealand 
and India—making a total of 482; of the 376 
born in the United States, more than 80 are 
college men and 35 are members of Greek 
letter societies. 

These are the men, the best blood in the 
world, who are working to found a new coun- 
try, are molding themselves into the highest 
type of the bright, energetic, fearless West- 
erner, the typical American, in fact; but the 
United States Congress has so far denied 
them representation at Washington. But 
now commercial possibilities are apparent, 
and Congress is promising to listen to the 
demands of these pioneers. 


RAILROADS AND RAILROAD PLANS 


The miner was the first pioneer of Alaska, 
and the steamboat the next, but the railroads 
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are now vying with them in opening up the 
country. The White Pass and Yukon Rail- 
road, one of the most interesting and scenic 
mountain roads of the world, was the first to 
cross the coast range, from Skagway at the 
head of Lynn Canal to the headwaters of the 
Yukon, and has since been extended 140 
miles to a point below the famous White 
Horse Rapids. In connection with steamers 
from Seattle and British Columbian ports, 
and with steamers on the upper Yukon and 
its tributaries, it supplies a vast interior coun- 
try. This road was not completed over the 
Pass when, 2,000 miles to the westward, 
Anvil Creek was discovered, and the first hint 
given to the world of the fabulous wealth of 
the Seward Peninsula, which contains the 
greatest area of gold-bearing gravel yet dis- 
covered. Now this peninsula, the extreme 
western point of the American continent, has 
three short lines of railroad in operation. 
They are destined to be parts of the system 
of railroads which must necessarily gridiron 
the peninsula and will ultimately become part 
of the Franco-Russian-American _ trans- 
Siberian project. It will connect with our 
own transcontinental railroad systems and 
make a reality of what but a few years ago 
was considered a visionary dream—a trip 
from New York to Paris by rail. At present 
the Nome Arctic Railroad runs from Nome 
twelve miles north on the divide between 
Snake and Nome Rivers. The Wild Goose 
Railroad runs eight miles from Council City, 
and the Council City and Solomon road is 
a standard gage of fine construction, running 
from Dickson, a new town at the mouth of 
Solomon River, situated thirty-five miles 
east of Nome, and is headed for Council City, 
fifty-five miles in the interior, with about 
eleven miles completed and in operation. 
The Tanana Mines Railroad is a new road 
under construction from Fairbanks and Chena, 
at the head of first navigation on the Tanana 
to the rich creeks, Pedro, Cleary and others, 
whose gold production is building a new and 
prosperous camp in the interior, destined to 
rival the famous Klondike camp of Dawson. 
The Alaska Central, starting from Seward, is 
now twenty-five miles from the coast and 
pushing for the Yukon via this new camp of 
Faitbanks. From Valdez the Copper Moun- 
tain and Northwestern Railroad has com- 
pleted surveys and will begin construction 
toward the rich copper deposits of its interior 
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tributary country, a district equal in area to 
the states of New York and Pennsylvania 
combined, and will ultimately reach the 
Yukon, some five hundred miles east of the 
Alaska Central, being built from Seward. 
These roads tap and cross the great fertile 
valleys of Alaska lying south of the Yukon, 
and will make them accessible to the ranch- 
man and farmer, who will surely follow the 
miner. 

From June to October the great Alaskan 
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on the Yukon, where connection is made with 
the same fleet of river boats as at St. Michael. 

Do not suppose, if your friends are going 
to Alaska, that they will have to endure 


hardships. Alaska has a dozen cities with 
all modern conveniences. They are cities 
of homes, schools and churches. Nome 


spent last year $20,884.31 in the maintenance 
of public schools. All these Alaskan cities 
have their waterworks, their electric lights 
and telephones and modern and well-equipped 
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Courtesy of the National Geographic Magazine 


MAP SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF ALASKA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The coast-line of Alaska (black), laid out on the United States, would reach from Savannah, Ga., to Los Angeles, Cal. 
of Alaska is large enough to cover the states indicated on the map by the darker area. 
The Arctic coast is colder than Duluth 


Pacific Ocean is as warm in winter as Kansas. 


rivers, the Yukon, the Tanana, the Koyukuk 
and the Kuskokwim, the present great high- 
ways of commerce for interior Alaska, have a 
large fleet of river steamers. During the 
short summer season all the supplies for the 
population of this vast interior country for 
the whole year must be landed at the various 
mining camps, trading stations and United 
States military posts; and, until the railroads 
from Valdez and Seward are completed, all 
this traffic must go by ocean steamers to 
St. Michael, and thence up the Yukon or its 
tributaries, or by steamers to southeastern 
Alaska, then by rail to the head of navigation 


The whole area 
The strip of mainland and islands fronting the 


stores. Nome has 363 miles of telephone 
lines connecting it with outlying camps. 
All Alaska, but more especially Kadiak 
Island and the Cook Inlet country in south- 
western Alaska, could be well termed the 
sportsman’s. paradise; for the Kadiak Island 
bear is the big bear of the world, and his home 
might be very properly named Bear Island. 
Alaska is Uncle Sam’s last great game pre- 
serve, but it is protected by game laws 
enacted at Washington from the Washington 
point of view. The Government has bee” 
experimenting with domestic reindeer in 
Alaska with more or less success. They thrive 
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well on the moss of the Arctic region, and 
with proper care may in time solve the prob- 
lem of fresh meat in the extreme North. 

In 1891 an agent of the Bureau of Education 
brought into Alaska from Siberia sixteen 
reindeer, and in 1892 landed 171 more at 
Port Clarence. From that small beginning 
the present Government and native herds have 
increased very considerably, and are now dis- 
tributed from the mouth of the Kuskokwim 
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gable for more than goo miles. It has a 
watershed with fertile valleys more than 
300 miles wide, and has extensive meadows 
with grasses growing waist high. Already 
the pioneer cattleman is choosing his choice 
ranch location—the advance guard of the 
great herds which are to follow. 

Alaska to-day is the source of the world’s 
chief salmon supply. With thousands of 
miles of seacoast, with fiords and inlets and 
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Ob WHITE PASS & YUKON R.R. 
140 miles in operation. 

THE NOME ARCTIC R.R. 

12 miles completed. 

THE WILD GOOSE RR. 

8 miles from Council City. 
COUNCIL CITY & SOLOMON 
R.R. itmiles completed. 
THE TANANA MINES R.R. 
New road under construction 
THE ALASKA CENTRALRR 
25 miles completed. 
COPPER MOUNTAIN & NORTH- 
WESTERN R.R, Surveys completed 
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MAP OF ALASKA, SHOWING THE 
to Point Barrow. In 1898 the relief expedi- 
tion to the frozen whalers at Port Barrow used 
248 reindeer, and this great service rendered 
at that time was possibly worth the cost to 
the Government of all the deer in Alaska. 
Ultimately the agricultural interests of the 
great interior valleys will be developed, and 
cattle will be grazing on the succulent grasses 
of the region. The valley of the Tanana is 
600 miles long and from fifty to sixty miles 
wide, and the valley of the Kuskokwim is al- 
most 1,100 miles long, and the river is navi- 





PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND RIVERS, AND 


THE RAILROADS 
hundreds of tributary rivers heading in nearby 
lakes, with cool waters and gravel banks, 
furnishing ideal breeding ground for that 
best of fishes, the red salmon, Alaska has 
seen the growth of an infant industry with its 
first cannery established in and an 
output valued at only $40,000, to such 
proportions that this year it will show an 
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output valued at more than $10,000,000, 
which will increase in the next ten years to 
at least $30,000,000. These salmon can- 
neries and salteries, in some seventy odd 
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plants, engage annually, during the fishing 
season, more than 12,000 employees, one half 
of whom are whites and the rest natives, 
Japanese and Chinamen. Last year they 
used 179 steamers, launches and _ sailing 
vessels, besides 2,000 lighters and boats. 

The cod banks of the Atlantic coast made 
the early fortunes of New England fishermen, 
but the banks of Newfoundland are insig- 
nificant compared with the great banks of 
the Alaskan coast, which will furnish sea-food 
products to the agricultural millions of the 
interior United States. As the impoverished 
lands of a one-crop country call for new 
strength, Alaska will stand ready with guano, 
to supply thousands of tons of the best fer- 
tilizer in the world from the waste product 
of these gigantic fisheries. 

Next in value to Alaska’s wealth from the 
seas comes the wealth of ore from the mines; 
but the day will come when the output of 
the mines will head the list. Juneau is the 
capital of Alaska, and the chief commercial 
city of southeastern Alaska. Just across the 
channel is the famous Treadwell mine, which 
is, with one exception, the greatest gold 
mine and quartz-mill plant in the world. 
Along this southeastern Alaska coast are many 
other mines of course, which are now paying 
dividends to fortunate investors. Remark- 
able as has been the mining development of 
the country tributary to Juneau, Wrangel, 
Ketchikan and Skagway, still more remark- 
able will be the progress made in the next 
few years. The same may be said of south- 
western Alaska, whose prospected copper 
properties give promise of excelling the other 
great mines of the world. Already the rail- 
roads are pushing toward these interior 
mountains of copper. Those already opened 
on this wonderful coast within reach of ship- 
ping sent to Puget Sound smelters last year 
12,636 tons of copper ore. 

In the vicinity of the coal in this section 
a petroleum field of considerable extent is 
being exploited, and several wells are already 
down which produce a refining oil of the same 
general nature as the Pennsylvania petroleum. 
The prophecy has been made that there will 
be located on the coast of southwestern 
Alaska the plants of the future great petro- 
leum refineries, to supply the trade of the 
Pacific Ocean. All parts of Alaska-have coal 
mines of different grades, from semi-anthracite 
to lignite. 
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The Seward Peninsula, for which 
is the distributing point, is the extreme 
western portion of the mainland of Alaska, 
a section some 200 miles east and west, and 
150 miles north and south, between Bering 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. It contains the 
greatest area of placer deposits of high- and 
low-grade gold-bearing gravel ever uncovered ; 
and, since the discovery of gold in Nome in 
1898, followed by the discovery of the rich 
beach sands of the following year, this region 
has produced more than $30,000,000, of 
which go per cent. has come from within seven 
miles of Nome. Quartz discoveries are fol- 
lowing the placer. New camps are springing 
up all over the Seward Peninsula, and a new 
era of development has come with the con- 
structing of great ditches, which are bringing 
the water to work those vast gravel beds 
which are opened up in various parts of the 
peninsula. Immense dredges are building 
which can handle thousands of tons a day of 
this dirt; and yet, with modern machinery and 
plenty of water, a hundred years hence these 
remarkably extensive gold placers will still 
be worked. Tin, also, both placer and quartz, 
has been discovered at Lost River and Cape 
Prince of Wales. The custom-house reports 
show that 132,175 pounds of tin ore and con- 
centrates were shipped from these various 
tin prospects in 1904. It will not be surpris- 
ing if these develop into producing mines. 

Alaska contains almost 600,000 square 
miles; it is as large as all the United States 
east of the Mississippi, and has more than 
26,000 miles of seacoast, which will be dotted 
with prosperous mining camps from Portland 
Canal to that point in the Far North where 
the boundary line touches the Arctic. 

The possibilities of the future shipping inter- 
ests of that length of coast line are wonder- 
ful. To-day shipping is an infant industry, 
seeking additional capital to extend its opera- 
tions and showing every year a remarkable 
growth. Ten years ago Alaska had but one 
steamer a month. To-day there are several 
every week, plying between Seattle and south- 
eastern and southwestern Alaskan ports, and 
new ones are being built for this growing 
commerce. They go loaded with domestic 
manufactures, machinery and supplies, and 
come loaded with ore from inexhaustible 
mines for the smelters of Puget Sound. 

In twenty-five years Alaska will have a 
population of more than 1,000,000, developing 
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mines, catching fish, cutting timber—con- 
sumers too busy to farm, hence depending on 
the States for food, clothing and machinery. 
Last year Alaska shipped to the United States 
furs, salmon, codfish, halibut, whalebone, 
fish oil, copper ore, tin ore and bullion to the 
value of $19,655,911. During the same 
period Alaska bought in the United States 
foodstuff and clothing to the value of 
$11,108,004, leaving a balance in Alaska’s 
favor of $8,547,907. 

It has been computed that the annual con- 
sumption of food and clothing per inhabitant 
in the United States costs an average of $250. 
Based on the purchases made by the white 
population of Alaska, as estimated by the 
Governor, every Alaskan’s annual consumption 
would average $400. This means that Alaska 
with 1,000,000 population, which she _ will 
surely have, will be an annual purchaser in 
the markets of the world of $400,000,000 of 
its manufactured products and foods. This 
will be an enormous market for the surplus 
products of the United States; and it will 
mean much to the Pacific Coast states. 
They are even now calling on the Eastern 
farmers to come and to clear and settle their 
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timbered acres. The great states of Washing- 
ton and Oregon are now not raising suffi- 
cient food supplies of several sorts to satisfy 
the demand of their own growing cities and 
Alaska. Seattle, whose population has dou- 
bled in five years, and will double again in the 
next five, because of the Alaskan trade, knows 
that this trade is worth developing. Yet 
Alaska has to-day less than 50,000 white 
people. But they are all consumers, and they 
bought in the United States last year more 
than the 9,000,000 people in the Philippines. 
Remember, in considering these figures and 
this future possible growth of Alaska that 
we are living in the electrical age. Chicago, 
a city which has been built in our day, is now 
the fourth city of the world—a marvelous 
growth, astounding to Europe as well as to 
America; the interior commerce of the United 
States increased in tonnage in the last ten 
years 50 per cent.—more than doubling the 
total of the previous one hundred years; 
the Pacific Ocean, and not the Atlantic, is 
to be the scene of the world’s development for 
the next century. If we may judge the future 
by the past, in far less time a new world’s 
city will grow into maturity on Puget Sound. 


iN FIVE SHOTS*® 


AN EXPERIENCE OF A BEAR HUNTER IN THE NORTH- 


WEST — INTERESTING 


HABITS 
BY 


OF THE GRIZZLY 


W. H. WRIGHT 


T is not as an authority that I write about 
the grizzly, but, having read and heard 
so much about this bear that is utterly 

at variance with my own observations, I 
thought it might not be amiss to record some 
of his peculiarities as I have seen them. The 
grizzlies in this narrative will differ in many 
respects from those seen and described by 
some other persons. 

I have never found this bear to be the 
ferocious and ill-natured brute that others 


* Copyright, 1905, by W. H. Wright. Mr. Wright’s account of 


one great bear hunt (a single experience out of a long series) gives 
so vivid a glimpse of sport in the Northwest that it is published in 
breference to any description of game and game territory.—Ed. 





seem to have found him, but, on the other 
hand, I have noticed that he is wary of man, 
and it has often taxed all of my ingenuity to 
match his cunning. I have always found 
him on the alert, and, no matter what he is 
doing at the time when discovered, he is 
always ready to give one the slip if possible. 
I do not say that he will not fight, for if it 
becomes necessary there is no wild animal 
that can put up a fight toequal him. Nothing 
but a bold bluff on the part of his antagonist 
or instant death on his part will arrest one of 
his mad charges, and when brought to bay by 
dogs it is very dangerous to go near him. 
Great caution must be used in the approach, 
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or one is sure to get a good cuffing if nothing 
more. He will then charge every living 
thing that moves and every bush that shakes. 
He is unlike the black bear in this respect. 
When the black bear makes a charge and a 
dog nips his ham, he immediately turns to 
rebuke his tormentor; but not so with Mr. 
Grizzly—all the dogs in the country might 
be hanging to him, and if he made up his 
mind that there was something in another 
place that he wished to investigate he would 
proceed to investigate it, and woe to anyone 
or anything that stood in his way. 

After hunting and studying the grizzly for 
more than twenty years, I have come to 
regard him with great respect. Many, many 
are the hours and even the days that I have 
watched him work and “prospect’’ for his 
“daily bread.”’ He is the only animal I have 
ever hunted whose habits you cannot depend 
upon; you may be hunting where he is 
feeding on berries, and because you saw him 
out feeding every morning for two weeks at 
precisely eight o’clock, there is no reason why 
you should expect him the following morning 
at eight o’clock. It would be just like him to 
come out then at high noon—a time when no 
self-respecting bear would think of showing 
himself. The grizzly likes seclusion and will 
leave his feeding grounds for other pastures 
if he is molested to any extent. 

The grizzly is more wary than the black 
bear, and it requires the exercise of more 
caution by the hunter to get a shot at him. [| 
have found them no harder to kill than other 
game, and it is very seldom that it has been 
necessary to shoot more than once if the 
first shot was well placed in the centre of the 
shoulder. If one gets this shot fairly there 
is rarely, in my experience, occasion for a 
second. 

The grizzly differs in many ways from the 
black bear. In denning up for the winter 
the black bear will usually seek some spot 
down among the foothills where the first 
warm weather in March will thaw him out. 
He then gets up and hies himself to the 
lowlands where he can find something to eat. 
Grass, roots, frogs, fish, pigs or anything of 
that kind is acceptable to the hungry black 
bear. Of course, the grizzly will eat these 
things, but he does not seek the lowlands as 
the black bear does. On the contrary, he 


will go to the higher parts of the mountains for 
his long winter sleep, and usually goes to bed 
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on the northern slope, where he will not be 
annoyed by an early spring thaw, but can 
sleep until May, a month or six weeks after 
the black bear is out. At first he does not go 
far from his den, but, after a few days, he 
starts for the side bills, where the snowslides 
have swept the snow away and where he can 
get a few mouthfuls of grass. It takes him 
about a week to get up his “camp appetite,” 
and then things hum. 

The grizzly is more interesting to study 
than the black bear, and he seems to do 
everything by rule. That is, he seems to give 
much thought and deliberation to his actions 
and movements and to spend much time in 
working out results. A black bear will, for 
example, if he wishes to turn up a stone or 
log, grab it with his whole foot and use all 
his claws, but a grizzly will often use only 
one toe or finger. ‘He can use these toes as a 
man can his fingers; each toe or claw is sepa- 
rate from the rest. 

The grizzly will travel in the same trail for 
years if not molested, and his trail is unlike 
any other game trail. He will step in the 
same place, Indian-like, every time, wearing 
deep indentations in the earth. The ground 
between the tracks is undisturbed. I have 
known trappers to take advantage of this 
fact and to dig beneath these tracks and place 
traps beneath them. If care is taken in 
placing the trap the bear is invariably 
caught. 

The black bear associates very little with 
the grizzly. In some parts of the country 
both kinds are to be seen on the same range, 
but in most places where the grizzlies are 
plentiful black bears are seldom seen. One 
spring while hunting with a party in British 
Columbia we saw twenty-one bears, and not 
one of them was a black bear. 

The grizzly will live his life in a restricted 
area. He will go but a few miles in any 
direction if there is food at hand, but he 
will seek the food he wants if it is twenty 
miles away. A_ grizzly, however, nearly 
always selects a range where he will not have 
to travel very far to feed. He loves a dark, 
wooded cafion near good feeding grounds, and 
his trails will be found winding across this 
cafion. Heis also fond of marshes where there 
are streams and where the grass and small 
willows grow thick and heavy. Along the 
edge of the stream will be found his beds, and 
there he will lie during the hot days of the 
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summer. He is fond of a wallow where he 
can roll in the mud to escape the flies. 

To be successful in hunting bears one 
must be thoroughly familiar with their habits 
and must have a large amount of patience; 
in fact, must be all patience. Many times 
have I seen a bear feeding, and, after putting 
in an hour or two sneaking and snaking 
through the wet grass, get almost within 
range, only to have the animal, without any 
apparent cause, suddenly rush into a cafion 
completely out of sight, and not appear again 
for a week. 

One time I saw where an old and very large 
grizzly bear had been traveling so that he 
had made a very distinct trail across a cafion 
perhaps a hundred yards wide. It was the 
first bear’s trail I had ever seen. On either 
side the ground was too hard to show his 
footprints, and -I thought it would be an 
sasy matter to watch this trail and shoot 
the bear, but after watching it for a week and 
more, and seeing nothing, I concluded that he 
did not use the trail any longer. In passing 
the spot again a few weeks later I saw fresh 
tracks, and therefore knew that he was still in 
the vicinity. Then I tried hunting through 
the carfion. I crawled through every thicket 
and looked into every place where it seemed 
possible for a bear to hide, but, aside from 
that 14-inch track and a few hairs that he 
would leave sticking to the trees here and 
there as he passed, I saw nothing that looked 
like a bear and I was almost willing to swear 
that there was not a grizzly in the cafion. 

For two years I saw the big track in and 
around the cafion, but not once did the bear 
appear. Finally I made up my mind that if 
the bear was there I would see him anyway. 
I hired a man to go with me to attend to the 
camp and the horses, so that I should have 
nothing to do but to hunt for the bear with 
the big foot. We made camp about two 
miles from the cafion; and, after looking over 
the country, I saw that Bruin was still using 
the trail as formerly. 

There was a large side hill facing the south, 
the lower part of which was heavily timbered, 
and through this timber ran the cafion. The 
upper part of the hill was cut up by many 
little ravines that ran up and down the hill- 
side. These all converged at the bottom of 


the opening and formed the large cafion, and 
along the ridges between the small ravines the 


sarvis’’ berries grew. As I could never get 
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a sight of the bear in the timber, I planned to 
watch the hill and catch him as he came out 
to feed. I selected a point which commanded 
a view of the whole hillside, and every morning, 
from daylight until ten o’clock, I sat in a little 
clump of fir trees looking for that grizzly, and 
from three o’clock until dark I was in the 
same place with the fixed determination of 
seeing him, at least, if he was there. Day 
after day passed without any bear, and the 
camp tender, while he did not say out and 
out that he thought I was “locoed,”’ said he 
did not believe there was a bear in the whole 
country. 

Upon examining the trail fresh tracks 
were always to be found, and I knew that 
something was making them—that they did 
not just happen. For a whole week I sat in 
that clump of firs, but not a living thing came 
in sight. I began to think I might as well 
give it up and move on, but, knowing that the 
animal must show himself in time, I took on a 
fresh stock of patience and again and again 
dragged myself up to the little clump of firs. 

At last there came a rain; it began in the 
night and kept up until about one o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day. It 
rained so hard that I did not go out in the 
morning. In the afternoon it was so wet 
that I thought I would not go, but then | 
thought that this might be just the time the 
old bear would select to go berrying, and, 
therefore, decided to go. Reaching the firs, 
I took a look at the side hill, and lo! there sat 
an old grizzly about a hundred yards above 
the cafion busily engaged in pulling down and 
eating berries. I immediately began the 
stalk of my life; I did not trust myself to 
walk, but simply got down on the ground and 
snaked it. I worked below the bear so that 
if he ran he would have to come my way or 
go up the hill, where it would be open sailing 
and thus afford me additional shots at him, in 
case I failed to score with my first. I had no 
intention of failing, however, if I got near 
enough for a shot. 

I worked along so slowly that the bear had 
moved up the hill quite a distance before 
I finally got near enough to shoot. I got 
within about sixty yards before making up 
my mind to try a shot. Crawling behind a 
bunch of bushes without getting up, I first 
looked the ground over to see what the chances 
were of the bear’s getting back into the 
cafion in case I failed to drop him at the first 
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shot, and no one can understand how I felt 
when, on looking down into the cafion, I saw 
another, the largest bear it has ever been 
my good fortune to see. I now began to 
think the woods were full of bears. Pushing 
back into one of the small ravines, I worked 
back down the hill toward the big fellow, and 
I then knew what had made those large 
tracks. I had thought nothing about the 
size of the first bear. J had been disappointed 
so long that any bear satisfied me. But now 
that I had set my eyes on the big fellow, I 
thought that he was entitled to first considera- 
tion, and then, if I bagged him (and I knew I 
would), it would be time to look after the 
smaller one. 

I was now working out a plan whereby I 
could get both of them. Dropping out of 
sight, I wormed my way down the hill a 
short distance and then waited until the 
lower bear had worked farther up the slope. 
The first bear had evidently struck a good 
supply of berries, so that he was not moving 
away very rapidly, and, as the berries down 
near the cafion had been culled out, the 
large bear moved up the hill quite rapidly. 
When they were about a hundred yards apart 
I worked to the top of the little ridge between 
them to a point about forty yards from the 
large one and about sixty from the other. 
I figured on killing the large one at the first 
shot, before he knew anyone was around, and 
then turning on the other before he had time 
to take in the situation and shoot him also. 
I was quite sure that, in his surprise, the 
second bear, after hearing the shot, would 
stand up and take a look before making for 
the cafion, and thereby lose a few seconds, 
which would provide my opportunity and 
prove fatal to him. If he ran up the hill he 
was my bear; if he came down he could not 
escape. Things looked very favorable for a 
killing. 

In those days I was shooting an old, single- 
shot, 45-calibre Winchester that weighed 
twelve pounds. I had selected this gun 
because I could always depend on it for one 
shot about every four seconds. I had ex- 
perienced all kinds of difficulty with magazine 
rifles, and had returned to the single shot. I 
used the full charge of powder and had 
swedges made to swedge slugs that would 
weigh 600 grains of soft lead. This slug 


placed in the shoulder always gave me the 
victory. 
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I gained a.sitting position that afforded me 
a right-hand quartering shot at the big 
fellow; this gave me a left-hand quartering 
shot at the other and would enable me to act 
very quickly after the first shot. I intended 
to take my time for the first shot and trust 
to luck and rapid work for the second. There 
was one cartridge in the rifle, and, by placing 
three others on the ground and holding two 
more between the fingers of my right hand, the 
single shot could be used very effectively, as 
the empty shell could be pumped out and 
another slipped in without loss of time. 

After things were arranged to my liking I 
waited for a side shot at the large bear, and 
did not have long to wait. The animal was 
looking over a choice bunch of berries when 
the desired shot came, and I} never looked 
through sights more carefully than when 
drawing a bead on that old bear. There was 
not much more than two inches square of bear 
visible, seemingly, when I pulled the trigger. 
As quickly as possible I turned to the other 
bear. He acted just as I had expected he 
would, turned side on toward me in order to 
see what bedlam had broken loose, and thus 
enabled me to send a slug of lead after him 
that caught him squarely in the shoulder. 
He wilted in his tracks as the other had done. 
Not a yard did either of them move after 
being shot. Getting up to look over the 
situation, I heard a clawing and rolling of 
gravel in the next ravine. Glancing about 
to see what caused the racket, to my intense 
surprise, three more bears were seen tearing 
up the hill. Their retreat to the cafion had 
been cut off. A mother bear and two half- 
grown cubs were making for the high divide 
as fast as they could. I dropped down 
with my elbows on my knees and took a 
flying shot at the old one. She was not more 
than seventy-five yards away and must have 
been quite near when the battle opened. The 
shot caught her with a quartering rake for- 
ward that rolled her back into the gully. 
This, of course, stopped the cubs, and they 
fell to the next two shots. Five bears down 
in five shots and in as many minutes! No 
thought now of the long hours spent in the 
clump of firs or of the soaking I experienced 
in making the sneak through the wet grass 
and bushes. This was all forgotten in the 
surprise and completeness of the greatest 
single battle with grizzlies in which I was ever 
engaged. 
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‘Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas; 
Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by these! 

Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land 
Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand!’’ 


OUGHLY speaking, this mighty North- 
west, British Columbia, is a huge 
rectangular territory lying between 

the parallels of 49° and 60° north, and 
extending from the Rockies to the sea. It is 
7oo miles long and 450 miles wide. Within 
its area might be tucked away two Englands, 
three Irelands, four Scotlands, and a tidy little 
additional patch of country 5,000 miles square. 

The whole coast of mainland and island is 
indented with deep fiords and landlocked 
bays. Again, few countries in the world have 





such an extensive system of inland waterways. 
Excepting the Colorado, all the great rivers of 
the Pacific slope rise within British Columbia, 
and here also are the sources of mighty 
streams which empty into the Atlantic and 
the Arctic Oceans. The giant Fraser River 
is the great artery of commerce. Rising in 
the Rockies, it has traversed 750 miles when 
it rushes through the gorges of the Coast 
Range to find the waters of the Gulf of 
Georgia. Navigable for vessels of 20-foot 
draught as far as New Westminster, and for 
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A ROUND-UP NEAR KAMLOOPS, B C. 








| FISHING SCENE OFF THE MOUTH OF THE FRASER RIVER. B C 








SNOWED-1N IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


The photograph taken from the top of a freight train 
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A NEW WESTERN CANADA TOWN 


Showing wheat fields coming up to the edge of the village 


lighter craft for another 1oo miles, its inex- the land are also the great lakes—Kootenay, 
haustible supply of salmon itself gives rise Slocan, Okanagan, the two Arrows—over 
to an industry of immense value. Dotting whose picturesque waters, up and down the 
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rivers, ply regularly the steamers of the 
great fleet which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
maintains in connection with its system of 
railroads that gridiron the southern half of 
the country. 

Behind the rampart of the Rockies, and 
stretching to the foothills of the Selkirks, lies 
one of the most fertile valleys in the world, a 
rolling country 700 miles long and capable of 
producing anything grown in the temperate 
zone; between the Selkirks, again, and the 
Coast Range lies another valley, a tableland 
3,500 feet above the sea, whereon is raised 
such a variety and grade of products that the 
“Happy Valley’ is the Eldorado toward 
which the eyes of the Old Country are turning. 
Remembering that these mountain ranges 
teem with mineral wealth, that their vast 
slopes and all the seaboard are covered with 
virgin forest, that millions of verdant acres of 
grazing land await the herds, and that these 
deep and wide harbors are the natural gate- 
way to the Orient, one does not wonder at the 
boastful and optimistic spirit of British 
Columbia. 

The stalwart figure of Sir James Douglas 
must always loom largest against the back- 
ground of British Columbia history. Truly 
the Father of his Far Country, he was the 
ideal governor of this outpost of empire. 
He achieved the distinction of establishing 
the first self-supporting and self-governing 
colony ever planted by Great Britain. A 
vital force in the development of the Canadian 
Northwest was the great Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, whose far-flung cordon of trading posts 
became the nuclei of the prosperous towns 
and villages which now cover the map. And 
no glimpse of the history of the Northwest 
were complete without a passing reference to 
the Beaver, the first steamer to ply on the 
Pacific. Built on the Thames in 1834, she 
was launched in the presence of the Sailor 
King, William IV., and it was on her that 
Douglas and his little band of sturdy Scots 
rounded the Horn on their way to Vancouver 
Island; and then for more than half a century 
the stanch little craft played an important 
part in the story of the unfolding of the North. 
She bore the imperial hydrographers up and 
down the coast, and after having nosed her 
way into every inlet from Patagonia to Sitka, 
she died in harness, piling up on the rocks 
at the entrance to Vancouver Harbor in 1888. 
Ta-day whole fleets of palatial steamers of 
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immensely heavier tonnage ply these waters, 
linking East and West and promising to 
make Vancouver another Liverpool, but 
never one of them shall dim the record of 
brave deeds done by the Beaver. 

The greatest present source of revenue in 
the province is the mines, but it is by the 
magnificent and practically untouched forests 
that British Columbia holds her heaviest 
mortgage on future prosperity. There are 
here the unthinkable number of 182,750,000 
acres of primeval forest, the largest compact 
area of available timber on the continent if 
not on the globe. Norway and Sweden have 
only 58,000,000 acres, Australia and New 
Zealand together only 40,000,000 and Japan 
only 28,000,000. In the year 1904 the 135 
mills in British Columbia cut 348,031,790 
feet of lumber. It should be remembered 
that, owing to atmospheric conditions, the 
density of these forest areas is immensely 
greater than that found in the forests of the 
East, and the mildness of the winters permits 
operations to be carried on throughout the 
vear. As high as 500,000 feet of lumber 
to the acre have been known here, while 
the Eastern lumberman considers 20,000 not a 
bad average. Here, then, is a practically inex- 
haustible supply ; and the market is the world. 

Again, the comparatively young industry 
of wood-pulp paper making opens a demand 
for all woods capable of being manufactured 
into pulp, and the Douglas fir, which is the 
dominant conifer here, is admirably adapted 
for this purpose. With wise forethought the 
Parliament of British Columbia has passed an 
act authorizing the Government to make 
attractive agreements with pulp manufac- 
turers, granting them leases of forest lands on 
very favorable terms. Under the provisions 
of this act several companies are reaping the 
first harvests of this endless supply. Their 
present markets are Japan, Australia, China, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, South America and 
Asiatic Russia. These by no means comprise 
all the list of British Columbia’s markets for 
her forest products. It is no uncommon 
sight to see lading side by side at these great 
sawmills ships bound for Glasgow, Shanghai, 
Ostend, Valparaiso, Philadelphia, Suva, Yoko- 
hama, Cape Town, London, Freemantle or 
Auckland. 

The most abundant, as it is the most valu- 
able, tree is the giant Douglas fir. Found 
from the very summit of the Rockies to the 
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sea, it attains its greatest size on Vancouver 
Island. Here it towers to a height of 300 
feet, with a base girth of 50 feet. It has 
great strength, its specific gravity being the 
same as that of oak, and it is suitable for 
structural work, bridge building, fencing and 
the manufacture of furniture. Next in im- 
portance is the red cedar, found in the river 
valleys, on the slopes of the Selkirks and the 
Coast Range, and on Vancouver Island. 
Not so tall as the fir, it surpasses that giant 
in girth and the variety of uses to which its 
durable and exquisitely grained wood may be 
put. Whether as shingles, fence posts, or 
framing timbers, the red cedar is the settler’s 
best friend, for its straight-grained logs 
yield readily to even his rude axe, froe and 
saw; the architect values it for interior 
finish in costly city houses, and the cabinet- 
maker selects his choicest ‘‘mahogany”’ 
panels from its modest heart. 

Next in general importance is the spruce, 
which is the king of pulp trees, and therefore 
bears an important relation to the future 
wealth of the province in which its graceful 
pyramid of evergreen is found at every turn. 
In the by-products of these immense lumber 
areas British Columbia possesses a valuable 
asset, scarcely noticed thus far, such as 
turpentine, tannin, charcoal and other indirect 
products of the forest. 

We begin this fish story with diffidence. 
Our tables of weights and measures will be 
certain to excite suspicion. Let it be clearly 
understood that our facts were not picked up 
in an angler’s shack on the upper Cowichan, 
nor in the fo’castle of a sealing schooner, nor 
yet among the swarm of salmon sloops on the 
Fraser; but that we stand prepared to give 
chapter and verse from Government reports 
to the skeptical or envious sportsman and 
fishmonger of the effete East. Everything 
that swims in the sea, from a whale to an 
oolachan, is turned into ready money by the 
fisher folk of British Columbia, and the 
details and totals of this engaging industry are 
indeed impressive. To-day there is fitting 
out in the upper harbor a new steam whaler 
which a company with a capital of $150,000 
will send out to bring whale products to the 
proposed trying works on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. Here also is the home 


of the sealing fleet which in 1904 brought in 
no less than 20,496 skins of a value of $307,440. 
Riding at anchor in the snug upper harbor, 
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whose evergreen shores breathe the atmos- 
phere of perpetual summer, these venture- 
some sealers carry the mind to the frozen 
North where 


‘‘Dark they lie and stark they lie—rookery, dune 

and floe, 

And the Northern Lights come down o’ nights 
to dance with the houseless snow; 

And God, who clears the grounding berg 
and steers the grinding floe, 

He hears the cry of the little kit-fox and the wind 
along the snow.” 


The British Columbia sturgeon is a mam- 
moth, specimens weighing half a ton being 
frequently taken—a fact likely to make the 
Eastern epicure wonder why he has to pay so 
much for his caviar. Of late the halibut 
has been pressing close upon the salmon in 
commercial importance, improved means of 
quick transportation enabling the dealers to 
lay down the fresh fish in Boston in perfect 
condition. The possibilities in this industry 
will be appreciated when it is said that a 
week’s cruise off the Queen Charlotte banks 
usually results in a catch of 100,000 pounds 
per steamer. At the other extreme, in the 
matter of size but not of money value, comes 
the oily little oolachan, or candle fish—a 
delicious pan fish not unlike the smelt. 
The Indians extract the oil from this fish as 
a substitute for butter and lard, and on 
ceremonial occasions, such as a potlach or 
medicine feast, the whole village is illuminated 
by burning oolachans, the dried fish making 
an excellent and inexpensive torch of dubious 
candlepower and much incense. 

But it is of course the salmon which is 
king. With the Douglas fir the salmon 
shares the honor of being chief provider for 
its country; and like that mighty giant of the 
forest, the salmon needs not to be pampered, 
nor propagated, nor protected. It “just 
grows’’—no man knoweth just where—and 
yearly at the psychological moment obligingly 
swims up to its finish at the very door of the 
cannery. The total value of the province 
fisheries in 1903 was $4,748,356.60, much the 
greater part of which sum came from the 
salmon pack. Five varieties of salmon are 
taken in these waters. Of these the “Spring”’ 
is the largest and most plentiful, attaining a 
weight of from 20 to too pounds; but its 
pale whitish color is against it, for the principal 
market, London, is conservative, and the 


























tradition of the fathers has it that salmon 
must be deep pink. Luckily, the nimble and 
plentiful ‘Sockeye’”’ salmon “‘makes good” 
here, its flesh being firm, toothsome and of 
orthodox hue. 

Fancy a fleet of some 2,000 smacks with 
crimson and tawny and silver sails, manned 
by Japs and Greeks and Siwashes and 
Scandinavians and Britons, drifting lazily 
seaward toward the orange-red sun dropping 
behind the snow-veiled parapet of the mag- 
nificent Olympics. So still is the ensuing 
twilight that you can hear the polyglot 
jargon of this flotsam and jetsam of the 
nations as boat hails boat and _ prophets 
proclaim the outlook for the night’s catch. 
Then, with the heaving flood tide, from the 
far cold depths of the sea comes in the racing, 
leaping, shimmering, tumbling mass of salmon 
making for home, goaded by nature’s primeval 
instinct of propagation. One school may be 
a mile long, and the “run” will continue for 
several days. There is need of haste, for the 
packing season is only six weeks long, and 
every boat does its utmost. In the morning 
the. catch is deposited upon the cannery 
wharves, and the packing begins. The 
“‘bosses’’ are white men, but most of the 
cleaning and packing is done by Indian 
squaws and Chinese coolies. Lest the enor- 
mous kill should in time decrease the supply, 
six hatcheries are now maintained, and in 
1904 no fewer than 28,000,000 baby salmon 
were distributed in these waters to take the 
place of their: canned parents. 

Must we again asseverate? What will the 
Eastern angler say of trout weighing twenty- 
four pounds? To such a size does the 
steelhead trout of the British Columbia 
rivers grow, and frequently, while its average 
weight is well above twelve pounds. In 
other respects this splendid game fish appeals 
to the scientific fisherman, for it puts up a 
terrific and brilliantly strategic battle during 
the critical period between strike and landing 
net or gaff. It and many other kinds of game 
fish abound in these rivers and lakes. Indeed, 
it may be believed that the 49th parallel 
would not yet be accepted by the British 
Government had not officials reporting on 
the desirability of holding the “Oregon 
country”’ declared that “the blooming coun- 
try, the whole of it, is not worth a copper, 
don’t you know, for the blasted salmon 
won’t rise to the fly!’”’ These gentlemen 
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knew what gave a country value, and they 
had not made the acquaintance of the 
Cowichan and other streams and lakes where 
salmon and trout of colossal size and fighting 
temper thrill the pulses of the sportsman. 

Of other game as well there is a great 
variety. Big game haunt the three mountain 
ranges: in the Rockies are bighorn, caribou 
and deer; in the Selkirks, goat and caribou; 
and in the Coast Range, goat and the true 
blacktail deer. Grizzly and black bear are 
very numerous throughout the province, and 
elk (wapiti) run in great herds in the northern 
end of Vancouver Island. The wing shot 
also will find his game, for here are pheasant, 
five species of grouse, swan and teal; Mallard 
duck literally swarm in the upper marshes 
of the Columbia, while the valley of the 
Fraser is the thoroughfare along which wild 
geese yearly migrate. Nor are guides and 
the necessary paraphernalia of the hunt 
wanting. Parties outfit at Hope or Lillooet 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, where 
guides, cooks, ponies, and camping require- 
ments are to be had at reasonable rates. 
Manson of Lillooet, the half-breed son of an 
old Hudson Bay officer, is perhaps the best 
guide in the country, and knows every 
nook and cranny in the mountains and the 
habitat and habits of all the big game in the 
Northwest. 

The mining statistics published by the 
Government fill a closely printed volume of 
176 pages, and a bare list of the mines now 
being successfully operated, the smelters, 
the promising “prospects” and the possibili- 
ties of development would more than exhaust 
all of our present space. As with the forests, 
the mines of this vast region have been 
scarcely scratched; the surface of the entire 
mountainous portions indicate inexhaustible 
buried treasure; and only the increase of 
ailroad and river transportation facilities is 
needed to bring immense mining areas within 
the field of practical exploitation. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, nickel, zinc, coal 
and coke are the principal mineral products. 
Of these, it may surprise some to know, gold is 
in the lead, the output for 1903 being half as 
large as that of the Yukon, or $5,873,036. 
Coal and coke come next, their combined 
output for 1903 amounting to $4,332,297. 
The total value of the minerals mined during 
1903 was the goodly sum of $17,495,954. 
Thus far the enormous deposits of iron ore 
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along the coast remain practically untouched, 
notwithstanding the rare juxtaposition of 
cheap fuel, suitable fluxes, advantageously 
situated deposits with reference to tidewater, 
and a hungry nearby market. It may be that 
a future Pittsburg will be founded on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. In a dozen years 
the value of British Columbia’s mineral out- 
put has risen from $2,608,634 to $17,495,954, 
and the present ratio of increase is higher than 
ever before. 

Once more, were the railroads already what 
and where they are soon to be, what might 
not be said of the agricultural wealth of a 
country in which anything from a strawberry 


to a thoroughbred Ayrshire can be and 
is profitably raised? Perhaps the lack of 
adequate transportation does not wholly 


account for the fact that of the popula- 
tion of the Northwest a comparatively small 
minority turn to the tilling of the soil. The 
predominant type of man who “hikes plumb 
through hell to the coast’ is the sort of 
fellow to whom the risks, the romance and 
the results of mining or sealing or lumbering 
appeal more directly than do the isolation 
and drudgery and monotony of the remote 
rancheria. He will be followed—he is al- 
ready being followed—by the man of steadier 
purpose and pastoral tastes; and for this 
one the Northwest certainly is a _ land 
flowing with milk and honey. Here are 
three great agricultural areas: The Fraser 
Valley, containing 350,000 acres of rich 
- alluvial land; the southwest portion of 
Vancouver Island; and the network of fertile 
valleys known as the Okanagan District, with 
more than 500,000 acres. Between the 
Coast Range and the sea the conditions are: 
A humid atmosphere, no extremes of heat or 
cold, cool nights, a long growing season and 
profuse vegetation. The results: Tree growth 
is greatly stimulated, roots and vegetables 
flourish, the softer grains yield largely, 
grasses thrive, pears, cherries, plums and all 
small fruits yield enormously, roses and 
other flowers bloom continuously and shrub- 
bery is dense. In the drier interior wheat 
ripens and mills well, and in many places 
peaches, grapes, watermelons and tomatoes 
mature fully and are exceedingly prolific, and 
apples of many superior varieties thrive. 
Sheep flourish best on the islands of the 
Gulf of Georgia, while immense tracts in the 
interior are admirably adapted for cattle 
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raising. Dairying is advancing with rapid 
steps, while recent results with fruit sent to 
markets as distant as Glasgow prove that the 
orchards of this region, of which there are now 
planted 13,430 acres, will presently be heard 
from. Prices obtained in England and Aus- 
tralia for British Columbia fruit were higher 
last year than those fetched by fruit from 
any other exporting country. The coming 
of the new Grand Trunk Railroad to the 
coast means the opening up of undreamed-of 
possibilities in the valleys of the North. 
It is to the gigantic system of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway that the Canadian Northwest 
owes its population and prosperity; to it the 
strenuous city of Vancouver owes its very 
existence. It stands to-day the best possible 
illustration of what is doing and yet to do in 
the British Northwest. Less than twenty 
years ago, with a population of only 1,000, 
the village of Vancouver was incorporated 
as the city. To-day not far from 50,000 
active, able, all-daring citizens, drawn from 
the four quarters of the earth, inhabit a city 
having 160 miles of graded streets, thirty-nine 
miles of sewers, fifty-one miles of water 
mains, and every conceivable feature of a 
thoroughly modern and wealthy community. 
It is Transportation that is writ large over 
the portals of Vancouver’s humming pros- 
perity. Beside the Canadian Pacific, the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railroads enter this gateway to the Orient. 
Situated “where East is West and West is 
East,’’ with Yokohama only ten days away, 
and London only ten, with the future granary 
of the world and the inexhaustible forest and 
mine at its doors, who shall place a limit on 
Vancouver’s hopes of becoming presently a 
greater Liverpool? Regular sailings take 
place from her wharves for China, Japan, 
Australasia, Fiji, Hawaii, Alaska and all the 
Pacific ports in North and South America, 
while an unending succession of free-foot 
“tramps” are forever lading and discharging 
the laughably heterogeneous mass of com- 
modities which make up the world’s exchange. 
Direct from the holds of vessels arriving from 
every part of the East and the Antipodes, 
into the waiting trains of the transcontinental 
railroads, is daily hoisted an enormous 
tonnage of tea, silk, sugar, rice, spices, and 
what not for our own Eastern and European 
markets. Presently these same bottoms put 
back to sea, laden low with lumber and food- 























stuffs and cotton and an infinite variety of 
manufactured goods. A _ stroll along the 
waterfront carries the imagination to the 
shores of all the Seven Seas. 

But the one trip not to be made in fancy 
only is that through the “inside channel”’ to 
Skagway and the Yukon. Northward for 
1,200 miles the ship steals, among the ex- 
quisitely lovely islands of the Straits of 
Georgia, under beetling headlands, up stupen- 
dous fiords, past grinding glaciers and roaring 
gorges, toward the mystic land of the mid- 
night sun, until the Northland yields up its 
nameless secrets of vastness and silence and 
eternal rest. 

It remains to mention the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway, which connects Victoria 
and the great coal-mining region on Van- 
couver Island. This short line of only eighty 
miles has led to the successful development 
of other important mines than the Nanaimo 
coal fields, such as the great group of copper 
mines known as the Mount Sicker Camp. 

Of greater significance still is the great 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which has 
already been financed, and for which surveys 
and actual grading operations have been 
begun. This giant trunk line will parallel 
(roughly) the Canadian Pacific, running across 
the entire continent several hundreds of miles 
to the north of the existing line, to its terminus 
on the seaboard. This terminus will be at— 
who knows? To be in possession of this one 
fact, in advance of the hungry real-estate 
speculators, would mean fortune indeed, if 
what has taken place at Vancouver is to be 
repeated. And why not? 

Two other projected lines of railroad 
destined to do much for the country are a line 
to the northern end of Vancouver Island, and 
the very important British Columbia Northern 
and Mackenzie Valley Railroad (a charter 
has been granted), which will run from the 
coast through the rich Cassiar gold country, 
giving an outlet to the Rosella Hydraulic 
Mine and other big properties, and finally 
reaching the extreme north of the continent. 

On the southern end of Vancouver Island 
lies the unique and picturesque capital of 
British Columbia—Victoria. As different from 
its strenuous sister across the gulf as it might 
well be, Victoria resents the charge that it is 
sleepy, but surely it is the city of dreams. 
With an oddly cosmopolitan population—the 
presence of the army and navy at Esquimalt 
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adds a dash of color and interest to society 
here—Victoria may justly claim to be an 
ideal residential city. Here is a simply 
perfect climate, with less rainfall, more golden 
sunshine and fewer frosts or hot days than are 
found elsewhere on the coast. A happy, 
cultivated, quiet, sterling people live in their 
rose-bowered homes, amid sublime surround- 
ings of sea and mountain.- Here dwell the 
English “remittance man,’ the half-pay 
officer, the literary man, the retired merchant 
or rancher who has fled the killing winters of 
the East to end his days in comfort and the 
fellowship of gentlefolk. It is also the first 
and last port of call for all the shipping of the 
dominion, and at the wharves touch also the 
many vessels crossing the Pacific from 
Seattle and Tacoma. But for all that, may 
Victoria’s claim to fame remain always, that 
she offers the man who loves home and 
flowers and outdoor life and the society of 
those to whom life is more than money 
getting, an ideal spot in which to drop anchor 
and take time to get acquainted with himself. 

Such, then, is the empire over the north- 
western line. What of the relations existing 
between the men who do things there and 
their cousins south of the line? Ata reception 
given in his honor recently in Toronto, Earl 
Grey, the Governor-General of Canada, said: 
“The more Americans that come (into Canada) 
the better. They bring capital, experience 
and character. They come from the same 
fountain head that we do, and I believe they 
are as glad to become loyal sons of Canada as 
we are glad to number them among our 
people.’”’ So much for official opinion. Let 
a man of men say his say. Clive Phillipps- 
Wolley, who lives close to the heart of all sorts 
of men in the Northwest, and whose verses and 
stories have made his home on an island of the 
Gulf of Georgia famous, has this to say: 


‘‘Shake! cries a voice from the mountain; 
Shake! shouts a voice from the mine; 
Shake! let the hands of brothers 
Meet over the Boundary Line. 


“Shake! let the hand of England 
Go out to the hand of the States; 
Let the hands which rule the nations 

Meet in one grip—as mates! 


“Why should we stand asunder— 
We! men of one speech, one birth?— 
Shake! and—God only under— 
Be absolute Lords of the Earth!” 
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iti Le STORIES OF PLUCKY MEN 


INCIDENTS THAT SHOW THE 


QUALITIES THAT WIN SUCCESS 


AND THE OPPORTUNITIES THAT THE NORTHWEST OFFERS 


LL through the winter of 1901 a strag- 
gling procession of fortune seekers 
made its way through the rough 

mountains of central Idaho, bound for Buffalo 
Hump. The cold was intense, the traveling 
difficult, the suffering great. Everything was 
expensive; shovels sold for twelve dollars, 
chickens for five, and wages were as high as 
fifteen dollars a day. Horse feed was a 
dollar a meal, and whiskey fifty cents a drink. 
A teamster who owned a horse that could 
wear snowshoes made $1,500 in four months 
by hiring him out. 

When the first adventurers arrived the 
snow was cight feet deep. They nailed their 
“location’’ notices on the trees and returned 
to civilization until summer. Others followed 
during the winter, locating ‘“‘snowbird”’ 
claims on hundreds of trees without even 
seeing the ground beneath. The snow became 
deeper every day. On their return in the 
summer they found at places five or six 
notices on the same tree, one above the other, 
from five to twenty feet high. To whom did 
the claim belong? 

A young Episcopal clergyman thought 
the Buffalo Hump mines a good place for 
missionary work. There was no such thing 
in camp as Sunday. The miners were too 
busy for that, and gambling and drinking 
were the only forms of recreation. There 
was, therefore, great excitement over the 
expected arrival of a ‘‘tenderfoot sky pilot”’; 
some were opposed, some were pleased, and 
all were excited, for anything “new’”’ was a 
relief to Buffalo Hump. For the first time 
religion became a topic of conversation. 

When within sixty miles of the mines he 
was accosted by a well-wisher. He told him 
that the snow was too deep to ride further, 
and the well-wisher consented to buy his 
horse for five dollars, simply. as a favor. He 
impressed upon the young preacher the im- 
portance of having a full knapsack, and 
advised him not to eat until he had gone far 
on his journey. Thanking: him for his kind 
advice, the missionary courageously set out to 


tramp through sixty miles of snow, with only 
a blazed trail to guide him. By ten o’clock 
he was tired and hungry, by three o’clock he 
was famished and exhausted, and by six 
he dropped in his traeks. With eager fingers 
he untied the knapsack to find in it—a rock! 
The Good Samaritan had relieved him of his 
lunch, and he had “‘packed’”’ a useless, heavy 
burden for all those dreary miles! 

But he had come to preach and not to cry, 
and his great good nature, his earnestness and 
his “‘gameness’”’ deeply impressed the mining 
camp, and a wonderful change began to take 
place. Sunday labor was abandoned, and 
services were held every morning. Every- 
thing was a success but the singing, and that 
was a dead failure. “If we only had an 
organ,” was the cry. The “sky pilot’’ said 
that they should have one. Returning 
through the silent woods to Lewiston, he 
purchased an organ and brought it into camp 
on horseback. That was a day of great 
rejoicing in Buffalo Hump. The only man 
who could play became so elated that he 
drank too much whiskey, and the service was 
postponed until evening, when it proved a 
great success. Men who had not been to 
church for twenty years came to that first 
service. A furious dog fight took place out- 
side the log chapel during the sermon, but not 
a man left his seat. Christianity had come 
to stay at Buffalo Hump! 


A MAN WHO WOULDN’T WORK FOR WAGES 
HREE years ago Mr. A. S. Kerry was 
in a hospital because of an operation 
for appendicitis, and his sawmill was burned. 
A friend broke the news to him as gently as 
possible. 
““D-did the whole works go?’’ he asked. 
“The whole business,’ said the friend. 
“Tt’s all right; we'll build a better mill’’; 
and the sick man turned over and went to 
sleep. When he got well he did build a better 
mill. 
Mr. Kerry came from eastern Canada. At 
nineteen he was piling lumber in a Seattle 
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mill and at twenty-one he was the manager of 
the mill. It was burned down. With a 
capital of $1,500 he leased another mill and 
started in business. He accumulated $75,000, 
when his plant again burned. Then he went 
to Alaska, Was gone two years, returned 
“broke,’’ but not in the least depressed. 

While at Skagway on his way out of Alaska 
he had an experience that his friends relate. 
Several men seized him and announced their 
determination to initiate him into the mys- 
teries of the Arctic Brotherhood, a secret order 
that has since become a very large and 
influential Alaska organization. 

“T’ve just bought my ticket, and it’s three 
miles to the wharf, and my boat leaves in an 
hour,’”’ protested Kerry. 

“There'll be another boat in a few days,” 
was the assuring reply. 

They stripped him of his coat, his waist- 
coat and his collar, and turned up his trousers, 
because, they said, it was raining over the 
Circle. They then led him into the lodge 
room. After they had shown him the aurora 
borealis, and had ridden him on the mountain 
goat, they told him that he would have to 
climb Chilkoot Pass. A 220-pound man 
fastened himself to his back and started him 
up a steep, crooked incline. The blindfold 
had slipped, so that Kerry saw the situation. 
He turned and jumped, kangaroo fashion. 
The fat man struck the floor. Kerry was out 
of the door in an instant, leaving half his 
woolen shirt in the hand of a miner, who was 
a “little too short in his reach.”’ 

While two doctors, a dentist and a deputy 
United States marshal were striving to bring 
the fat man back to consciousness, the rest 
of the Arctic Brothers gave chase and ran 
Kerry the three miles to the wharf. But they 
didn’t quite catch him. When Kerry was 
asked in Seattle what he thought of Alaska 
he replied: “It’s a great country; but the 
most satisfactory view I ever had of it was 
from the stern of a steamboat coming away!” 

He had been in Seattle but a week when a 
millowner offered him a salary of $5,000 a 
year to manage his mill. 

“No,” said Kerry, “I’m broke now, but 
there’s too much money loose and I can’t 
afford to work for wages.” 

A few days later he began a retail coal busi- 
ness. Then he built a sawmill. Although 
this mill also was burned two and a half years 
later, he had in the meantime bought large 
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bodies of standing timber, made successful in- 
vestments in real estate and accumulated 
important income-bearing properties. He 
now has a new sawmill with all modern 
devices. His several interests and his prop- 
erty have made him one of the rich men of 
the state of Washington, all within five years, 
and he is not yet forty. 


THE CAREER OF A GREAT SHIPBUILDER 

M* ROBERT MORAN 

Seattle twenty-eight 
sturdy lad of eighteen. He came alone 
and had just ten cents when he stepped 
ashore from a lumber ship. His first job was 
as a watchman on a steamer. His promotion 
to fireman and then to engineer soon followed, 
for he did his job well. At night he studied 
navigation and drafting; then followed two 
seasons in Alaska, steamboating. At twenty- 
two years he opened a very small machine 
shop with a “hatful’’ of tools. At twenty- 
four he conceived the idea of creating a 
modern shipbuilding plant. He selected his 
site on the tide flats, and drew the plans of his 
proposed plant, making space for foundries, 
machine shops, ship ways, deep-water chan- 
nels, a sawmill, pattern shops, boiler shops 
and copper shops, and providing for three 
ways of building Government fighting ships. 
Twenty-three years later—last year—there 
was launched from Way No. 1 the $3,800,000 
battleship Nebraska, which Moran Brothers 
Company is building for the United States 
Government. The shipbuilding works cover 
twenty-six acres, and have an appraised value 
of more than $2,000,000. 

Mr. Moran had the office of mayor of 
Seattle forced upon him against his wishes. 
He was nominated and elected on a non- 
partisan ticket. He was mayor in 1889. On 
June 6th a committee of citizens started to 
solicit donations to a fund for the aid of the 
Johnstown flood sufferers in Pennsylvania. 
The committee had secured $1,500 when Seat- 
tle caught fire, and by night where the city 
had stood were acres and acres of ruins. 

The Mayor called a mass meeting of the 
citizens for nine o’clock the following morn- 
ing. It was decided to call upon neighboring 
cities for aid. 

“What shall we do with the $1,500 we col- 
lected for Johnstown?” asked one man. 

“We'll send it to Johnstown to-day!” de- 
clared Mr. Moran. 
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An hour later the little telegraph office, in 
a tent, was transmitting requests to Van- 
couver, Victoria, Tacoma, Spokane, Portland 
and San Francisco for flour, clothing, tents, 
blankets, vegetables and canned goods. But 
among these telegrams was one to the Johns- 
town (Pa.) Relief Committee requesting 
them to draw on Seattle for a $1,500 donation. 


HOW A GREAT IDAHO FORTUNE WAS MADE 


ORN in Germany in 1847, Mr. John 
P. Vollmer came to the United States 
with his parents in 1851. When a boy 
he left his home in Kentucky for San 
Francisco in search of fortune. The dis- 
covery of gold in Idaho attracted him to 
Lewiston in 1870, but in spite of the allur- 
ing prospects of the gold fields he was 
keen enough to see that for every man 
who was getting rich at mining ten were 
going “‘broke.”’ 

The population of Lewiston did not exceed 
300, but there were, passing through the town 
on their way to the mines, thousands of men 
who needed clothes, food and tools. Mr. 
Vollmer bought a stock of goods in California 
and started a grocery store. All payments 
were made in gold dust, and in the mining 
‘amps it was not an uncommon sight to 
see tobacco and gold balanced against each 
other in the scales, ounce for ounce. On 
the arrival of a boatload of miners a merchant 
sometimes sold $10,000 worth of goods in a 
single day. Then business would be dead 
until another boatload arrived. During the 
interval the stores might be closed and the 
proprietors passing the time playing chess. 
Profits naturally were great, and by 1873 
Mr. Vollmer’s log-cabin grocery had grown 
by extensive additions. He established a 
general merchandise business, opening a 
branch store in Mount Idaho. The Nez 
Percé Indian War of 1878 put a stop to all 
commerce and Lewiston was sadly in need of 
firearms. One of the three guns in town was 
a 22-calibre revolver, owned by Mr. Vollmer. 
With this for protection, he and others lay 
for many nights in breastworks on the out- 
skirts of the city, expecting an attack from 
Joseph and his warriors. But the Indians 
did not come, and the war being ended, 
Lewiston entered upon a new chapter of its 
life. 


The fertile were 


valleys and _ prairies 


taken up by industrious home seekers, the 
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mines were put in operation, the timber was 
milled, and the power of the rivers was 
utilized. It was in this period that Mr. 
Vollmer showed his genius. The oppor- 
tunities were open to everyone, and he saw 
them. He bought acre after’ acre of the 
fertile land until he owned 193 ranches of the 
richest wheat lands of the Northwest, requir- 
ing 250 miles of fencing; he was the first to 
introduce the telephone on the Pacific Coast; 
he built the first telegraph line in northern 
Idaho; he rendered assistance to Henry 
Villard in the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad; and was instrumental in 
bringing the branch line from Spokane to 
Lewiston, for which he was made state agent 
for the Northern Pacific—a position he still 
fills. 

In 1883 he organized the First National 
Bank of Lewiston. It has had a phenomenal 
success, and to-day is the most substantial 
and reliable financial institution in the state, 
standing thirty on the roll of honor of the 
national banks of the United States. 

With the further development of the 
country came the necessity for more banks 
and more stores, and he was ready. The 
firm of Vollmer, Scott & Co. was said to be 
the most prominent house of the Northwest. 
Four new stores were established in nearby 
towns, and the annual business transactions 
of this firm soon figured in the millions. The 
country was growing at such a rate that the 
Bank of Lewiston was inadequate. Three 
more banks were organized—one at Culdesac, 
one at Grangeville, and one at Gifford—and 
they all prospered. 

By 1903 the lands in the vicinity of Lewis- 
ton were producing the largest yields of grain 
in the world. From the beginning Mr. 
Vollmer had realized the future of the grain 
industry, and now that the time was ripe, he 
organized the Vollmer-Clearwater Grain Com- 
pany, erecting flour mills at Lewiston, Kend- 
rick and Asotin, which now handle about 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 

His successful business career is due princi- 
pally to three things—his own ability, his 
close attention to his business, and the de- 
velopment of the rich resources of the country. 
He studied the growth of the state, and 
advanced with it, step by step. The state 
is growing yet—is, in fact, in its infancy; and 
so, probably; is Mr. Vollmer’s already very 
large fortune. 
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A MAN WHO STUCK TO HIS TEXT 


HEN Mr. J. E. Chilberg announced to his 
friends that he was going to Central 
America to organize a steamship line that 
should run ships between Puget Sound and 
Central American points, few had confidence 
in the project. He was then only twenty- 
eight years old and had seen little of the 
world outside of Seattle. But he left for the 
south with the confidence of youth and of 
good health. 

At San Francisco he took passage on the 
steamship Colima with 214 other persons 
—men, women and children. When off the 
coast of Mexico a hurricane caught the ship; 
Chilberg was sucked down, but by a tre- 
mendous effort he reached the surface, dazed 
and almost strangled with the salt water that 
he had swallowed. Nearby was a lifeboat 
loaded with women and children. It was 
evident that it had but a few seconds to float. 
Further away was a life raft with seven men 
clinging to it. When Chilberg grabbed it 
then there were eight. 

Two men climbed on top, but instantly the 
sea turned the raft over. For nineteen hours 
the hurricane continued, turning it over and 
over. The men clung on, and all were cut and 
bruised. When the storm subsided there 
were but five left. For twenty-one hours 
more the five survivors worried the raft 
toward the desert shores of western Mexico. 
When they finally reached land through the 
breakers they fell down exhausted. Out of 
the 214 people on board of the Colima but 
thirty-one men were rescued, and of these 
only one man was more than thirty years old. 

Along the Mexican beach the five ship- 
wrecked men limped until they came to a 
native village where there was a telegraph 
station. Chilberg telegraphed for money, 
closing with these words: ‘“‘Am leaving on the 
next steamer.’”’ Of course his friends under- 
stood this to mean that he had had all he 
wanted of sea life and was hurrying home. 
But they were wrong. After sleeping one 
night in a bed he boarded a southbound 
steamer and continued on his way to Central 
America. There he not only organized the 
steamship line that he had in mind but he 
signed orders for three shiploads of freight. 

He had gone to Seattle with his parents 
when he was eleven years old. At sixteen 
he was setting type on the Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer. At twenty-two he was the owner 
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and manager of the largest grocery store in 
the town, doing a business of $1,000 per day. 
On June 6, 1889, occurred the great fire in 
Seattle which destroyed $15,000,000 worth 
of property, and young Chilberg awoke the 
following morning to a keen realization of 
the fact that he was penniless. 

“How are you?” asked a friend, as both 
gazed at the acres of smoking ruins. 

“TIT guess I am a busted community,” 
smiled Chilberg. 

“What are we going to do?” the other 
asked. 

“T know what I am going to do,’ said 
Chilberg decisively; ‘I am going into busi- 
ness this very day.’’ And he forthwith used 
his credit by telegraph and opened up a 
wholesale grocery and feed business. 

Then followed the organization of the Chil- 
berg Steamship Agency (which still flour- 
ishes), and the development of the Puget 
Sound trade with Central America and with 
Alaska. At thirty years of age he was a 
Government mail contractor in Alaska, car- 
rying mails and running steamers the 2,000 
miles between Juneau and Unalaska. 

In the early spring of 1897 the news reached 
Seattle of the Nome gold strike on the Seward 
Peninsula, fronting Bering Sea. Mr. Chil- 
berg immediately sailed for Juneau, went 
over the White Pass to Lake Bennett, secured 
a Peterboro canoe and followed the ice down 
the Yukon into Dawson, a perilous distance 
of 600 miles. He was thus the first man in 
Dawson to give the news of the gold dis- 
coveries in Nome. He interested the owners 
of several steamers, with the result that with 
the first free water the stampede to the new 
diggings commenced, and Chilberg’s com- 
pany carried all the passengers. It is 2,200 
miles from Dawson down the Yukon and 
across Bering Sea to Nome, but every steam- 
boat making the voyage was crowded. At 
Nome Chilberg became a miner as well as a 
merchant, and, with his associates, he now 
owns and operates several of the very best 
mines in that region. 

Last summer he was called from Seattle to 
Nome on important business. He had just 
three weeks to spare, and his time seemed 
fully occupied. One evening during his first 
week at Nome an associate remarked: 

“You ought to have a bank here. You 
have one in Seattle, and the Nome connection 
would be handy.” 
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“T have been thinking of that very venture 
all day,” said he. 

Three days later there was organized the 
Merchants and Miners’ Bank of Nome, with a 
paid-up capital of $100,000. 

Now he is interested in a plan to build a 
railroad that will traverse the whole of Alaska, 
from some point near Valdez, reaching the 
Yukon River by way of the Tanana Valley, 
to St. Michaels, and thence northerly to Nome. 

“What would support such a railroad?” 

“The country will, as soon as the road is 
built,” he said. “It will be settled up. It 
is no further north than large portions of 
Norway and Sweden, and is just as rich.” 

Five years ago Mr. Chilberg was attending 
a directors’ meeting of the Seattle Bank, in 
which he is interested, when one of the officers 
complained that the bank’s quarters were 
becoming cramped; that at times there was 
not enough room inside the bank for the people 
who came there. ‘We shall have to erect a 
building that will give us room,”’ said he. 

It required four years of scheming to induce 
the owner of the ground at the corner of Cherry 
Street and Second Avenue to consider selling 
his property, but at last he took $252,000 
cash for the site. The Century Building 
Company was organized, with Mr. Chilberg 
as president. A year ago workmen began 
tearing down the old buildings on the new 
bank’s site. On the first day of last April the 
Alaska Building, a modern, fireproof, fifteen- 
story steel structure, was formally opened 
and tenants began moving in. Every office 
was rented at least five months before the 
workmen were done, and on the ground- 
floor corner is Mr. Chilberg’s Scandinavian- 
American Bank, the finest and best-equipped 
institution of its kind in this state. 

The Alaska Club, whose home is in the 
Alaska Building, is a commercial organization 
with a membership of more than six hundred. 
Mr. Chilberg is the club’s president. At the 
formal opening of its new home a certain 
preacher, well known in Alaska, arose and said: 

“T should like to call on our brilliant young 
president and ask him to tell us how he 
brought this Alaska Building to Seattle.” 

“There really isn’t anything to tell you,” 
was the reply. “It required patience, as 
everything does. I just stuck to my text and 
didn’t wander.” 

If Mr. J. E. Chilberg’s career were set down 
chronologically it would run thus: At sixteen 
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years of age a typesetter; at twenty-two a 
grocer doing a business of $1,000 per day; 
at twenty-three, a steamship agent; at 
twenty-eight, the organizer of an_ inter- 
Pacific Coast steamship line; at thirty, an 
Alaska explorer and gold hunter; at thirty- 
one, a Government mail contractor in Alaska; 
at thirty-five, the president of the Seattle 
Shipyards Company, and a director in more 
than twenty corporations; at thirty-seven, 
the president of the Century Building Com- 
pany; and at thirty-eight, banker, financier 
and successful man of affairs. 


AN INTERVIEW AND THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


BOUT thirty years ago a _ lumber 
schooner from Puget Sound cast 
anchor at Portland, Ore. Among the pas- 
sengers was a young lawyer named Cornelius 
N. Hanford, who registered from the village 
of Seattle. A young man named Eugene 
Semple, a native of St. Louis, was employed 
as a reporter on the Portland Daily Herald. 
Young Semple introduced himself to young 
Hanford and solicited an interview. 

““We have a fresh-water lake on one side 
named Lake Washington,” said young Han- 
ford, becoming enthusiastic, “and on the 
other side are the salt waters of Elliott Bay. 
On the strip of land three miles between is 
Seattle. Some day there will be a ship canal 
cut through to the lake, and then Seattle will 
be the largest city on the Pacific coast.”’ 

Semple listened, made notes, and was much 
interested. In the morning the Daily Herald 
contained an article about Hanford and 
Seattle. The old Portland pioneers smiled. 

After a lapse of years young Semple became 
governor of the territory of Washington. 
Still later young Hanford became the judge of 
the United States District and Circuit Court, 
a position he holds to this day. He is prob- 
ably best remembered as the judge who put 
the Northern Pacific Railway in the hands 
of a receiver. 

At the present time ex-Governor Semple 
is the president of a great corporation that is 
filling in the Seattle tide flats, redeeming them 
for business blocks and manufacturing sites, 
and at the same time digging a canal connect- 
ing the salt waters of Puget Sound with the 
fresh waters of Lake Washington, and the 
canal is being extended along Hanford Street 
in Hanford’s second addition to the city of 
Seattle. 




















The March of Events 


the Northwest in one number of your 

magazine,” a citizen of Tacoma re- 
cently wrote. ‘‘You can’t do it. We’re too 
big for this sort of short measure. Your 
Eastern yardsticks don’t go here. If you get 
this city down fine in type, it will grow a 
good deal before your presses stop running, 
and your report will be out of date.” 

True; and yet this very prediction of fail- 
ure is a better description of one part of 
Tacoman life than a hundred pages of facts 
and a hundred pictures could present. For 
what is so interesting about any country as 
the spirit of its people? And there’s a good 
deal of spirit in this friendly warning. 

If, then, the writers and the photographers 
who have prepared this number of THE 
Wor.tp’s Work have caught something of 
the spirit of the Pacific Northwest, the vast 
volume of untold things and of unpictured 
wonders need not plague us. For one illumi- 
native fact is worth ten tons of exhaustive 
reports for the purpose of this undertaking— 
to show just now, when all the world is look- 
ing to the Pacific, that our own gateway to 
and from the Orient is for many reasons one 
of the most interesting parts of the earth, 
and especially that the men who live there 
are making changes in our national point of 
view and are preparing a home for a vast 
and robust population that will make an 
enormous contribution to our wealth and 
character. 

If an American who dwells east of the 
Rocky Mountains seek entertainment or for- 
tune or breadth of view, or all three of these, 
or if he wish merely to know our own country 
better, he will at the first convenient time 
go and see this part of the continent. Such 
a man, we trust, will find this magazine a 
convenient sign-board—that is all it is or 
can be. The man who has not been there 
and cannot go this year will find in it not 
only hints of an interesting country, but it 
is to be hoped, hints also of a far more sig- 
nificant thing, to wit: the newest place, 
and perhaps the best, for the masterful 
development of men of our race who shall, 
by their industry, their character, and their 
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command of the sea, have a great influence 
on the future of the Republic and rule a 
large part of the world. It is for this 
reason, and not merely to set down 
industrial opportunities, that the story is 
told. 


THE EQUITABLE SCANDAL YET 


HE revelations of the mismanagement 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety made by the Frick Committee, which 
was appointed by the board of directors 
themselves; the further revelations made in 
the incomplete report of Mr. Hendricks, the 
New York State Commissioner of Insurance; 
the announcement by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
that. he had bought a controlling number of 
shares of the Society; his appointment of 
Mr. Cleveland, Judge O’Brien, and Mr. 
Westinghouse as trustees of these shares, 
with power to elect ultimately a majority of 
the directors on the nomination of policy 
holders; the resignation of most of the old 
board, the election by the trustees of policy 
holders from different parts of the country 
to fill some of these vacancies; the acceptance 
by Mr. Paul Morton, the new chairman of 
the board and the chief executive, of the 
resignations of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hyde and 
of other officers; the house cleaning that Mr. 
Morton has begun, and an investigation into 
the management of the Society, on his own 
account—these events are now all well known; 
and, when this is written the grand jury has 
the Equitable scandal under investigation 
and another chapter of revelations may fol- 
low, and possibly indictments. 

The house cleaning is going on from the 
drawing room—where Senator Depew raised 
salaries, and himself received $20,000 a year 
(for what?)—to the garret and cellar, where 
favored clerks and secretaries found such 
crumbs as $7,000 and $12,000 salaries, all 
the way to those dark recesses where sedate 
Wall Street gamesters played with the Soci- 
ety’s millions as pawns. 

The question is, will the house remain 
clean? The public persist in asking why 
Mr. Ryan, a successful adventurer in high 
finance who has not had the profound con- 
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fidence of the conservative business world, 
should have paid $2,500,000 for stock which 
by law can receive only $3,640 in dividends 
a year; and there are many technical difficul- 
ties in the way of ‘‘complete mutualization.”’ 
But the acceptance of this trust by these 
three trustees, by Mr. Cleveland in particular, 
has gone far to restore public confidence. Mr. 
Morton’s ability is conceded everywhere in 
the business world; and the best public 
opinion is disposed to give Mr. Ryan a fair 
trial before judging him. In time, by new 
legislation, “‘complete mutualization”’ can be 
effected. But the public will follow with an 
eager interest every step in the house cleaning, 
and (if it do not forget the subject) will 
demand of Mr. Ryan mutualization as soon 
as it can be made. Complete public con- 
fidence will not be restored till the company 
is so reorganized that no one man can possibly 
control its money. At present, the Society 
is regarded as in a state of tentative reform. 

There is a feeling, too—whether war- 
ranted or not—that the New York State 
Insurance Department may not have re- 
vealed all it knows; for, if it had been alert, 
it would have made these revelations years 
ago. Its failure to make them calls to mind 
the insurance lobby at Albany, which every- 
body knows has existed. For all these reasons 
the public agitation of the subject of insur- 
ance is likely to last longer than this sensa- 
tional episode of the Equitable, whatever 
the outcome of it be. 


INSURANCE AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


OR one thing, deferred dividends and all 
the forms of insurance that have been 
presented as ‘‘investments”’ are not likely to 
retain the favor that they have enjoyed; for 
it is these that have given the great companies 
an abnormal surplus—the Equitable, for 
instance, so large a surplus that all this waste 
has not shaken its firm foundations. But it 
is clearly a perversion of insurance when it 
becomes a so-called method of “investment.”’ 
The forms of insurance that are likely to be 
most popular are the simpler forms. 

And whether criminal prosecutions follow 
or not, the public is likely to keep (for a time, 
at least) a closer watch on insurance legisla- 
tion and the insurance lobby. For to a degree 
confidence has been shaken in all the very 
great insurance companies—not in their 
present soundness, but in their methods. 
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Doubtless the public willingness to believe 
evil may go too far. But a ‘‘system”’ and a 
lobby have appeared in these revelations; 
and many a man who would a year ago have 
regarded the thought of Federal supervision 
of insurance as foolish, has read with sym- 
pathy President Roosevelt’s declaration at 
Williams College that if a way could be found 
to accomplish it, it might be a good thing 
to do. 

Most disquieting of all is the revelation that 
the Equitable funds were used by adventurers 
in Wall Street; that railroad companies, 
banks, trust companies, and promoters tapped 
this vast reservoir of money to supply their 
power, and that by such use of it some of the 
“money kings’’ strengthened their grasp on 
the great industries and on the public utilities. 
Here was ‘‘system”’ enough, surely. But an 
alarmed public is capable of discerning sys- 
tems of wider ramifications and more mys- 
terious activities than ever existed. Thus 
an impetus may be given to what we 
loosely call socialism. A sort of panic in 
popular thought about financial management 
is conceivable. It may turn out before Mr. 
Roosevelt’s term expires that his idea of the 
Federal regulation of great interstate indus- 
tries, which has been so harshly criticised by 
these industries, will be welcomed by them as 
a refuge from public suspicion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENTS AND 
DISMISSALS 


R. ROOSEVELT’S appointments to of- 

fice and his dismissals have kept the 

public service toned high. Mr. Elihu Root 
to succeed Mr. Hay as Secretary of State— 
that is, perhaps, the very best choice that 
could have been made. There is a quality 
of effectiveness in Mr. Root’s work that 
enables one to understand the extraordinary 
praise that the President gave him when he 
put down the portfolio of War—that he was 
the ablest man in the public serviee of any 
country. The appointment has this advan- 
tage, too, that Mr. Root as a Cabinet officer 
is already known to our own people and to a 
considerable degree also to other governments. 
Mr. Root has shown by his acceptance of 
the appointment that he has no sympathy 
with that low notion of the public service 
which would credit a man with great patriot- 
ism because he enters public life at a financial 
cost. He will ‘‘lose’’—that is, he will fail to 

















make—large sums of money by returning to 
the Cabinet. But he will make a world-wide 
reputation. More important still, he will do 
a genuine service to the Republic. That is 
more to be prized than all conceivable riches; 
and the man who does not so regard public 
life deserves a worse drubbing than Secretary 
Taft gave Mr. Wallace, when he practically 
dismissed him as chief engineer of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Mr. Wallace, it will be recalled, gave as one 
reason for his resignation an offer of $60,000 
a year or more from a private company; 
and when Mr. Taft instantly accepted his 
resignation, he berated him with too high a 
regard for “lucre’’ in comparison with his 
duty and obligation to the Government. It 
has been strongly hinted that Mr. Wallace 
did not give all his reasons for resigning; 
and certainly there is not a happy state of 
things in Panama. The fundamental san- 
itary problem does not yet seem to have 
been solved. 

And the Administration has been having 
other troublesome experiences. Mr. Bowen, 
who was our Minister to Venezuela, was 
dismissed by the President for undiplomatic 
conduct in regard to charges of dishonesty 
against his superior, Mr. Loomis, Assistant 
Secretary of State, while Mr. Loomis was 
Minister to Venezuela. Mr. Bowen’s dismissal 
has been approved by public opinion; but 
public opinion has regretted that Mr. Loomis 
also was not dismissed. It is difficult for the 
public to make a perfectly clear judgment of 
such a complicated case as this; for it never 
has all the facts. But this much is certain 
—that the retention of Mr. Loomis, on the 
facts that were made known, seemed a mis- 
take by Secretary Taft and the President. 

In the case against the Santa Fé Railroad 
Company, in which Attorney-General Moody 
differed from Messrs. Harmon and Judson, 
the Government’s special counsel, about the 
method of procedure, the President vigor- 
ously supported Mr. Moody, and Messrs. 
Harmon and Judson withdrew from further 
service in the case. This case a large 
part of the public has misunderstood. 
It has been assumed that Mr. Morton, 
who was a high and responsible officer of 
the Santa Fé, was on trial and that the 
President prevented a suit from coming to 
trial, purposely to shield him. The difference 
of opinion between Mr. Moody and Messrs. 
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Judson and Harmon was about methods 
of procedure. Mr. Morton was involved only 
on the supposition—a supposition that had 
not taken the form of legal evidence—that 
if the case had gone on as proposed by 
Messrs. Judson and Harmon he would have 
been made one of the defendants. There was 
surely good ground for Mr. Moody’s conten- 
tion. Nor is the assumption warranted that 
Mr. Moody and the President wished to 
“shield’’ Mr. Morton. They may have made 
a mistake, but they have all been the object 
of severe criticism on a wrong supposition. 
And the President’s somewhat effusive letter 
to Mr. Morton had, on some minds, the effect 
of seeming to be a defence, and gave both 
the President’s and Mr. Morton’s critics food 
for much comment. 

Mr. Holmes, one of the statisticians of the 
Agricultural Department, was dismissed for 
disclosing the Government’s cotton reports 
to cotton brokers. 

All these incidents, happy and troublesome 
alike, show one fact strongly—that the high 
standard of the public service that the Presi- 
dent has set has brought public opinion to 
the point of expecting and demanding a 
constantly higher standard. A mistake in 
his judgment of men—or what seems a mis- 
take—made by the President, such as many 
a time in the past would hardly have caused 
remark, now becomes a subject of - severe 
comment for months. This very criticism is 
a high tribute to the standard of appoint- 
ments that Mr. Roosevelt has set. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


USSIA, which once commanded the fear, 
and then provoked the contempt, now 

has the pity of the world. The shattering of 
Rojestvensky’s fleet was the easier because of 
the lack of preparation and of discipline; and 
that was bad enough. But almost incredible 
events followed. The mutiny of a part of the 
remnant of the navy in the Black Sea was 
a spectacular part of a general revolutionary 
movement, which has completed the exposure 
of the Russian Government—-whipped abroad 
and unable to suppress insurrection at home. 
Practically all over the Empire the people 
have risen. There have been serious dis- 
turbances in more than one hundred towns 
and cities since the year began. In Lodz, 
and again in Warsaw and in Odessa, the 
uprisings have been nothing less than civil 
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war; for the insurrectionists (that is, the 
people) have been slaughtered by the thou- 
sand. The mutineers of the battleship Kniaz 
Potemkin, enraged by the killing of a sailor 
who complained of bad food, killed their 
officers and sailed to Odessa under a revo- 
lutionary flag. The body of the dead sailor 
was exposed as an incitement to resistance to 
the authorities. The subsequent story of the 
Kmiaz Potemkin was inglorious. But the com- 
mander of the Black Sea fleet could not or did 
not capture her because of mutiny on other 
ships; and the mutineers for a long time had 
the practical freedom of the sea and declared 
civil war—till they sunk the ship and went 
ashore in Rumania. This was the signal for 
a mutiny at Kronstadt also, in the Baltic— 
the very port of St. Petersburg. 

The war in Asia was almost forgotten in 
the presence of this war at home; and com- 
pletely forgotten were the dilly-dally promises 
of the Czar, made some weeks before, of a 
popular assembly and other reforms. For he 
spoke too late and in too uncertain terms. 

The outcome no one can clearly foresee; 
but it is a kind of revolution now in full 
activity. The autocracy cannot now—cer- 
tainly not at once—regain its despotic sway. 
Some change of a radical character must 
come; for already enough lives have been 
sacrificed in Russia to appal even the bureau- 
cracy and to make the whole world look on 
aghast. The ruling power has been over- 
thrown at home—for the time at least— 
almost as completely as it has been beaten 
abroad. The outcome will depend on the 
character that the Russian people now 
show. But the long-talked-of revolution is at 
hand—if the people can pluck the fruits of 
the violent victory that they seem practically 
to have won. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


T is a profound gratification to all the 
world, and especially to Americans, that 
President Roosevelt was successful, by much 
patient and tactful labor, in bringing about 
a peace conference between Japan and 
Russia. It was a triumph for him and a 
proof of the fairness and _ international 
influence of our Government. The com- 
missioners come with full power to make a 
treaty, to be ratified by their governments. 
Baron Komura and Minister Takahira, 
Baron Rosen and his associates, with their 


advisers, will come to an agreement; for 
Japan has not yet shown an exacting or un 
reasonable spirit by any act since the war 
began; and Russia, under her latest humilia- 
tions, cannot refuse peace offered on any 
honorable terms. History will take a new 
course from this end of a war that has pricked 
the bubble of Russian greatness and revealed 
Japan to herself and to the world as a first- 
class and humane power. 


THE GREAT DESTINY OF JAPAN 
HAT effect will the Japanese victory 
have on the future of Asia, and 
especially on the future of China? This is 
the question that every man asks who studies 
the world in a large way. 

The saddest fact that the widely traveled 
or the widely read man finds on the earth is 
the condition of Asia. The greater part of 
the human race live yet unhelped by the 
sanitary, mechanical, economic, and social 
discoveries whereby life in the Western 
World has been freed, to a degree, from 
plagues and famines and poverty and abject- 
ness. These swarming millions of our fellow 
creatures miss most things that make life 
worth living, as we regard it—such as reason- 
able safety from hunger and want, reasonable 
labor, and reasonable freedom—a chance for 
a child to grow to full stature, to live a normal 
number of years, well clad and well fed, and 
to enjoy also a fair degree of independence 
in mind and character. During the few 
centuries that we have enjoyed these things, 
Asia has hardly changed at all. True, Brit- 
ish rule in India has brought order in a small 
area and has made life safer and lifted it to 
a degree; but there has been no great change. 
Such change as has come has been super- 
imposed. It has not proceeded from within 
nor taken deep root. The outlook of these 
hundreds of millions of human creatures is 
much the same as it was in the time of 
Warren Hastings. And China remains in 
a similar if a less sad plight. The fate that © 
seemed even a year ago to await all these 
Oriental peoples was the unsympathetic dom- 
ination of Western nations, eager chiefly to 
despoil them in trade—nations which were 
alien and which, therefore, lacked the ability 
even when they had the wish, to change 
the stagnant condition of Oriental life. 

Now Japan’s rise to power puts a new 
force at work in this Old World. The 























most important question that touches the 
lives of hundieds of millions of men is 
whether the Japanese can do for other Ori- 
ental nations what they have done for them- 
selves, and what no Western people can do 
—break up their stagnation and lift them to 
the Western level in health, in normal activ- 
ity, and in opportunity. They are akin to 
the Chinese in race and thought and language 
and religion; and they are much nearer than 
any branch of the white race to the other 
Asiatics. Their ambition, too, must urge them 
to this ennobling effort. 

This much at least is true—whereas there 
was no hope of Europe’s awakening Asia to 
a healthful and active existence, there is now 
a chance that the Japanese may do this great 
task in the course of the coming centuries; 
and it is the greatest task of human helpful- 
ness that is presented in the condition of 
mankind—to lift half the human race from 
stagnant sadness into healthful activities. 


A TEN-MILLION GIFT TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


HE gift by Mr. John D. Rockefeller of 

ten millions of dollars to the General 
Education Board is made with unusual free- 
dom to the trustees. The principal is not to 
be spent, but the income is to be devoted, as 
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taken place in the world during the last 

decade to decide what is the most hopeful 
measure of human progress, he might well 
say that it is the lifting of diplomacy from the 
level of sharp practice to the level of frank and 
fair dealing; and this change is the measure 
of the work of John Hay. For he was a 
great man, and at least three of his achieve- 
ments stand out as of world-wide historic 
value. One is the preservation of the Chinese 
Empire, another is the limiting of the area 
of hostilities in the Japanese-Russian War, 
and the third is the demonstration that the 
method whereby he achieved these results is 
the strongest method in diplomacy, the 
method of defeating trickery by forcing it to 
work openly or not to work at all. This is the 
distance that international politics traveled 


[' a man look over the changes that have 
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the trustees may see fit, to further higher 
education in the United States. The restric- 
tions, if they may be called restrictions at 
all, go no further than to define the general 
purpose of the benefaction. 

It is impressive to reflect that this great 
fund will remain as a perpetual help, for all 
time to come, to the work done by our good 
colleges. Such a sum would do a great 
service if it had been given outright to par- 
ticular institutions or to a particular section 
of the country. But by putting it into the 
hands of a self-perpetuating Board, with 
perfect freedom of action, the good it may 
do is greatly multiplied. By a comprehensive 
plan, based on a comprehensive study of 
educational activity, it may for generation 
after generation give aid where aid at any 
particular time is most needed to bring oppor- 
tunities for sound learning within easier 
reach of every class of students in every part 
of the land. 

This gift has but three times been equaled 
by the gifts of individuals to educational 
purposes in our history—the Leland Stanford 
bequest, Mr. Rockefeller’s donations to Chi- 
cago University, and Mr. Carnegie’s founda- 
tion of ten millions to the Carnegie Institution 
to further original research. 


STATE 


from Bismarck to Hay; and it is agreat Ameri- 
can contribution to international government. 

Of course these great results were not 
wholly the achievement of one man. Mr. 
Hay came into his high official activity at a 
time when the power and the influence of the 
United States counted for more than it had 
counted for before. But he had both the 
character and the skill to turn this power 
and influence to such high uses, and he had 
the world-wide knowledge to see the ,oppor- 
tunity and the far-sightedness and imagination 
to seize it. We had the good fortune at that 
opportune time to have a man wonderfully 
fitted by training and temperament for these 
historic tasks; and, if we had not had such 
a man, the great opportunity might have 
passed unused and even unobserved. Diplo- 
macy might have gone on as the art of low 
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cunning applied to great problems—the good 
weak and the strong tricky. He made frank- 
ness and uprightness strong, and he made 
trickiness weak by forcing it to confess its 
character or to retire. 

It must be remembered that all his activity 
in behalf of Asia was a kind of activity that 
ran directly against the traditions of our 
State Department. Any but a great man 
would have said: “It has always been our 
policy to let the affairs of other countries 
alone.” Any but an imaginative man would 
have lacked the vision to try it. It was a 
piece of far-sighted and original constructive 
work, and it will live in the history of diplo- 
macy as a monumental achievement—a 
departure from precedent that changed the 
course of history. If he had not done it, the 
European governments would have despoiled 
China and divided it and probably have 
precipitated a European war. 


Mr. Hay’s career is a profitable and inter- 
esting one to study. He was born of a 
family that had strong convictions and a 
sturdy character. His paternal grandfather 
went west from Virginia because he disap- 
proved of slavery. His father was a country 
physician in Indiana, and Indiana sixty-seven 
years ago was “the West.’”’ His mother 
came of a New England family. The boy 
was sent to Brown University at Providence, 
R. I.—that is, educated in ‘‘the East.” As 
a student he showed his temperament by 
writing clever verses and by making a good 
record in scholarship. 

The first ‘‘job” that he got seems now to 
indicate that Fate took him in hand for a 
great career. He went to Springfield, IIl., 
to study law in the office of his uncle. He was 
not fitted for the practise of law in that time 
and place; and, although he was admitted 
to the bar it is not said that he ever tried a 
case. But he attracted the attention of 
Abraham Lincoln, who was then the shrewdest 
student of national politics in the whole Union. 
When Lincoln was elected President he took 
young Hay, still a boy, with him to Washing- 
ton as his assistant secretary. 

From this intimate association with Lincoln 
till the day of Mr. Hay’s death, he continued 
to make the acquaintance of the foremost 
men of the world; and probably he personally 
knew more great men than any other American 
of his time. 


To be the intimate of Lincoln during his 
whole period as President was the next step 
in his remarkable education. He served him 
in confidential ways, civil and military, till 
the very hour of his death; and perhaps no 
other man knew him so weli. May not the 
gentle humor that made Mr. Hay one of the 
most interesting men of his time, and the 
infinite patience that made him the most 
successful of great Ministers have had the 
better development in his well-rounded char- 
acter because he had seen the part that these 
same qualities played in Lincoln’s success? 
Mr. Lincoln’s humor and Mr. Hay’s were 
different only in the degree of refinement. 
Their patience was the same. 

Mr. Hay’s creditable military career was 
an incident of his secretaryship. He served 
his chief as his representative and informant 
in the field. But he was not a man of the 
military temperament. 

When Mr. Lincoln died, Mr. Hay was at his 
bedside. His service to the great President 
was so well known and his personality was so 
winning that his appointment to a diplomatic 
post came naturally. In 1865 he became 
Secretary of Legation at Paris, and the most 
noteworthy career perhaps in our whole 
diplomatic history was definitely begun. Mr. 
Hay was young—only twenty-seven—but, 
serious as he was versatile, he went about the 
study of international events and relations at a 
time when the world was busy with interesting 
problems. Louis Napoleon was a cause of 
uneasiness in Europe; Prussia was getting 
ready for war with France; Maximilian was 
killed in Mexico; and Socialism began to 
make an apparently formidable organization 
on the Continent. After two years at Paris, 
he became Secretary of Legation and for a 
time Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna when the 
Austrian Empire was undergoing reconstruc- 
tion and the dual kingdom was established. 
Then he became Secretary of Legation at 
Madrid. This wide experience at that time 
of life was ideal training for a career in 
diplomacy. He learned the politics of the 
world with thoroughness. His diplomatic ex- 
perience at !ater periods consisted of his work 
as Assistant Secretary of State under Mr. 
Evarts, from 1879 to 1881, and of his service 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s by 
President McKinley’s appointment, till he 
was called home to become Secretary of 
State. 
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If, wnen he returned from his first European 
experience, he could have foreseen the future, 
he could not have chosen his next form of 
activity with better reference to fitting him- 
Self for what was to follow. He had been 
absent from the United States five years: 
he had become familiar with European 
affairs, and he knew personally many of the 
most influential men in the world. It was 
time that he had another period of work at 
home. He accepted an offer to become an 
editorial writer for the New York Tribune, at 
a salary of $5,000 a year—a large salary at 
that time for such service; and for a period 
he became its editor. Thus he continued to 
follow events in international politics; and 
to study affairs at home also. He learned 
the intricate working of public opinion, and 
the invaluable lesson of using the press at a 
later time, not as Bismarck used a ‘‘reptile 
press” but frankly to further noble ends. 

It is worth recalling that when Mr. Hay 
first became Secretary of State in the Mc- 
Kinley Cabinet, he was very unpopular in a 
certain section of American opinion because 
he was supposed to be an “‘ Anglomaniac’’— 
an un-American ‘“aristocrat,’’ wedded to 
OldWorld ideas and ways. A man without 
his knowledge of American opinion and of the 
American press might have continued to 
suffer such misapprehension. But he took 
the newspapers frankly into his confidence as 
far as he could without betraying secrets of 
State. The relation that he established with 
correspondents and editors was part and 
parcel of his frank diplomacy. Of course 
such an attitude won approval. His ad- 
ministration of the State Department began 
to be understood, and he quickly became 
perhaps the most popular and universally 
respected appointed officer of the Govern- 
ment in recent times. Few now even recall 
that many persons regarded his appointment 
to the Cabinet by Mr. McKinley as scandalous! 

It was during his journalistic career that 
Fate again seemed to guide him; for it hap- 
pened that the lady whom he married—a 
daughter of Amasa Stone, of Cleveland— 
brought him a fortune. He was a man who 
neither needed nor sought fortune for himself. 
But he adorned wealth and turned it to the 
carrying out of a literary plan which also 
was a great public duty. With Mr. Nicolay, 
his associate in service to Mr. Lincoln, he 
gave a dozen or more years to the writing of 
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the authoritative biography of Lincoln, which 
is more than a biography, being a history of 
the time covered by Lincoln’s life. For the 
use of parts of this in the Century Magazine 
the authors received $50,000. Nobody else 
could have done this work so well. With the 
completion of this history Mr. Hay’s formal 
literary work was done; but his speeches in 
England, while he was our Ambassador, and 
his public addresses in the United States rose 
to a high level of literary work. 

“Jim Bludso” and “Little Breeches”’ have 
been read by more persons than the “ Lincoln”’; 
and ‘‘ Pike County Ballads”’ alone would have 
served as the basis of an enviable reputation. 
The same may be said of ‘‘ The Breadwinners,”’ 
an anonymous novel that Mr. Hay has been 
universally credited with writing. 

It is interesting to observe how the versa- 
tility of the man as shown by his writings 
reflected the various qualities of mind and the 
various experiences that went to make him 
the foremost diplomatist of our era. “Jim 
Bludso” shows the ‘‘ Western’? American, 
with the slang and hard sense and genuineness 
of a son of the soil. A master of precise and 
fastidious speech (tidy speech, as Mr. James 
calls it), Mr. Hay to the last kept a mastery 


also of the most expressive vernacular of the 
West, which he used on occasion as well as 
Lowell used the vernacular of New England. 
“Castilian Days,’ essays written in Spain, are 
pole-wide from “Pike County Ballads,” for 
they reflect the cultivated scholar who knew 
his Old World—the Old World with which he 


was to deal in statecraft. His journalistic 
work and his “Lincoln”? made him a master 
of our own history for the greater part of a 
century; and he knew the New World, its 
strength of character and its resources of 
manhood, as well as Lincoln knew it. Yet he 
was never even a candidate for an elective 
office. 

All these experiences and activities made 
as directly for the great work that he did 
after he had passed his sixtieth year, as if he 
had known that this work awaited him and 
had deliberately planned for it. He had a 
more elaborate and many-sided and fortunate 
training for leadership in world politics than 
the wisest.man could have laid out, and good 
fortune helped him at every turn. Poet, 
journalist, historian, essayist, master of 
modern languages, an accomplished citizen 
of the world, a thoroughbred American, the 
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companion of Lincoln and the friend of most 
great men of his time, a man of fortune, 
which came to him after the habits of a frugal 
young manhood had become established, 
singularly happy in his domestic life, trained, 
too, in diplomacy by a long experience as a 
subordinate and a successful career as Am- 
bassador—no link was missing in this chain 
of accomplishments and experiences. 

In addition to this training, he had the rare 
quality which has aptly been called the ability 
to do everything with a sort of “divine ease.” 
If he had not had a great seriousness of char- 
acter and of purpose, his death would still 
have left a gap in the world merely because 
of his personal charm and versatility. He 
was among the kindest and most thoughtful 
of men, not only to his intimates but to all 
with whom he came in contact. To give one 
little instance: This magazine, of course, 
took an earnest interest in his great work from 
its first number, which contained the portrait 
taken at his summer home. This interest 
did not escape his attention, and when he 
wrote his historic despatches to the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Russia about limiting the 
area of war, he sent a copy of them to THE 
Worvp’s Work before they were given to the 
public. 

Thoughtful and kindly acts like this filled 
his whole life; and thousands of individuals 
felt when they read of his death that they 
had lost a personal friend, as the whole world 
knew that it had lost a great statesman whose 
activity made for the righteous use of power 
and the coming of honesty among the Nations. 

He held the post of Secretary of State for 
more than six years; and the volume of note- 
worthy work done during that period is 
enormous, in addition to his work in preserv- 
ing Asia from European spoliation. He 
negotiated more than fifty treaties—he was 
the great treaty-making Secretary of our 
history. Among them were extradition trea- 
ties which put an end to the scandal of some 
countries becoming the rendezvous of crim- 
inals from the United States. Other im- 
portant treaties concerned the claims of 
citizens of the United States against other 
countries. Among these was the famous 
Pious Fund case against Mexico, which was 
submitted to The Hague Tribunal and 
decided in favor of the United States, and it 
went far to bring this tribunal into real use 
by other governments. 


But these were routine tasks in comparison 
with his securing the substitution of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty for the old Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty about Panama. The old 
treaty stood in the way of our constructing the 
canal, and it had been a subject of more or 
less unpleasant and of endlessly confused 
discussion for a generation or two. The 
new treaty not only gave us a free hand on 
the isthmus, so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, but did much to bring an even more 
cordial understanding between England and 
the United States. The first treaty that he 
negotiated was defeated in the Senate; but he 
went to work with a quiet patience and 
made another one, with modifications that 
can hardly be called essential but which 
avoided some of the more or less captious 
criticism of the Senate, and it was ratified. 
Another long controversy that he caused to be 
ended amicably was the dispute about the 
boundary of Alaska. He cleaned up more 
knotty tasks that had hung on from one 
Administration to another than any other 
Secretary in our history. 

Yet it may be that his greatest work of all 
was the strong forces that he set going to 
bring about the present close relations 
between the United States and England. It 
is now difficult to recall the silly bitterness 
that existed in the feelings of a considerable 
part of our people, and perhaps in certain 
sections of English opinion, only a few years 
ago. By his speeches while he was our 
Ambassador, and by his work in settling old 
controversies, he did more perhaps than 
any other man to bring the two great branches 
of the English family into the present good 
understanding—a good understanding that 
is the strongest steadying influence in the 
world to-day, and promises to remain so. 


Thus the name and the achievements for 
peace of the Great Secretary will have a place 
in the history of Asia; they will have a place 
in the history of the Jews; they will have a 
place in the history of the world; and they 
will have a prominent and grateful place in 
our history during the period of our expanding 
power that began with the beginning of this 
century. That feriod found in him the man 
of constructive imagination, of the special 
training and of the unusual temperament that 
were required for its high opportunities. 
Again a great occasion brought a great man. 


























THE RAILROADS AND A SQUARE DEAL 


R. J. P. MORGAN has called the problem of regulating railroad rates 
“the greatest problem in the world.’”’ President Roosevelt holds that 
the National Government must regulate rates on interstate commerce; 
and he has expressed his conviction in these words: 


“I hope to see the passage of legislation which will give, as an executive, not as a judicial function 
to the National Government, the supervision of the railroads of the United States, which are engaged in 
interstate commerce, with the power, when a rate is complained of as improper and unjust, to examine 
that rate, and if they think the rate should be changed, to change it to a given rate, and to have 
that given rate take practically immediate effect.’’—Speech at Williams College, June 23, 1905. 


On the other side, practically all railroad presidents and many other men 
think that the Government would overstep its proper function by regulating 
rates and would make a bad matter much worse. This side also has strong support. 

Mr. Lucius Tuttle, President of the Boston and Maine Railroad, said to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


‘‘T believe that the man on the railway or the corporation that is charged with the duty of producing 
the goods, the commodity whatever it is, and with bearing the cost of the same and the losses incident 
thereto, ought to be left as free as possible to make the prices at which his or its product shall be sold.” 


These two attitudes are diametrically opposed. In general one party 
regards the railroads as public servants. The other party regards them as a 
form of invested wealth to be administered primarily for their owners. 

At present the highways of commerce are not open to all on equal terms. 
A vast number of discriminations between persons, places, and classes of goods 
have grown up. These discriminations put into the hands of a few individuals 
the power of commercial life and death over shippers and communities. 

The problem may, therefore, very well be called “the greatest problem in 
the world”; and the contest will come sharply between these two bodies of 
opinion in Congress next winter, and sooner or later at the polls. 

To set the most important facts before the readers of this magazine, Mr. 
Rowland Thomas, who came to the subject without prejudice, has made a special 
study of the history and of the practice of particular roads and groups of roads; 
and his articles will begin in the next number of THE Wor.LpD’s Work. 

The first article will tell the story of the Santa Fé road—how it came to 
be a great system, what it has done for the country it runs through, and then 
how by secret rates it entered into partnership with certain industries and 
destroyed others. 

The next article will tell the story of the so-called “Granger” railroad lines 
in the old Northwest; how they held the threat of discriminating rates over 
shippers and over cities to prevent restraining legislation. 

Other articles will show how, by the combination of railroads, the com- 
mercial geography of the country has become a different thing from the natural 
geography, and how far some of these artificial adjustments have contributed 
to the public welfare, and how far some of them have done violence to it. 

These articles will not be argumentative. They will give facts, without 
favor to either side of the controversy. They will aim only to show what “the 
square deal” is; and to enable men to make up their minds intelligently. 
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ARRANGING A MODEL 


BY 


OFFICE 


CHARLES A. SWEETLAND 


S a usual thing the accounting depart- 
A ment is the least thought of in con- 
nection with the commercial business 
or manufacturing concern. Frequently the 
office is placed in a portion of the store or 
factory which is left after all other require- 
ments have been filled, and on this account 
we often find offices contracted as to space, 
and so poorly lighted that almost all of the 
work has to be done under an electric glare. 

Business men as a rule consider the account- 
ing department as an unproductive expense, 
and frequently it is so classified in their 
annual statements. This is far from being 
the truth. The artisan who manufactures 
an article is a producer. The man who packs 
and ships goods is considered in the same line. 
The salesman on the road is also in this class. 
Why, then, should we stop here? Is it not 
equally important that the bills shall be 
made and sent to customers, the accounts 
entered and cared for, the statements made 
and collections closely followed? Are not all 
of these duties a part of the actual cost of 
the goods as delivered? 

While a strictly model office would contain 
the most modern appliances for the conduct 
of the business, there is still an opportunity 
for making great improvement in almost any 
office at no expense, or, if any at all, a com- 
paratively slight one. 

If you go into the manufacturing depart- 
ment of any business, and look at the arrange- 
ment of the machines and their operators, 
you will find that the primal object has been 
so to arrange both that there will be no neces- 
sity for the product to be rehandled. This 


same idea is the first one that I would suggest 
for the construction of a model office. It 
will cost the manager only a few minutes’ 
time to step into his office and make the study 
of its arrangement. He should see whether 
the desks are most desirably arranged for 
their occupants to perform their various 
duties in the same manner that is followed 
in the manufacturing department. There 
should be no need of orders or bills going 
from one desk to another and back again to 
the original desk. There should be no neces- 
sity for rehandling of matter in the office any 
more than there is in the factory. 

If there are various labor-saving devices in 
use in the accounting department, care should 
be taken that these devices are so placed that 
they can be used by the greatest number of 
people with the least inconvenience to them- 
selves, for by this method only is it possible 
to secure the best results from any mechanical 
contrivance. 

A large house-furnishing goods company 
had a three-hundred-dollar listing machine 
in their office, which I noticed was placed 
where only the cashier could conveniently 
use it. I called the attention of the pres- 
ident of the company to this fact, and he said 
that he did not see that it made any differ- 
ence, as the bookkeeper could take his books 
over there if he wished to use it, or the bill 
clerk could do the same. A few words, how- 
ever, convinced him that he was making a 
mistake. The office was a very small one, 
and by placing the adding machine upon a 
pedestal in the centre, so that it would easily 
swing around for the use of the bill clerk, the 
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bookkeeper or the cashier, the value of the 
machine to the company has been increased 
at least 300 per cent., and now, instead of 
hearing an occasional click, click, you will 
find if you should visit the office that full 
benefit is being derived from this investment. 

I have gone into this to show the value of 
small things in the construction of a model 
office. Even if you are not supplied with 
the modern appliances for business, you can 
increase the efficiency of your office force in 
many ways by carefully considering these 
details and acting accordingly. There is 
scarcely an office in the country, large or 
small, which is not susceptible of some im- 
provements along these lines. 

Of course, if it is the desire of the firm to 
provide a really model office, the first con- 
sideration would be the selection of a loca- 
tion giving ample room for the different 
departments, and having them follow each 
other in proper consecutive order for the 
general conduct of whatever business is to 
be enacted. Beside che conveniences of good 
light, ample desk room, and proper location 
of the working force, there are many con- 
veniences now in use in business offices which 
go to make up a perfect whole. The type- 
writer is so generally used and so well known 
that we pass that without a word. The 
adding machine (as the listing machine is 
generally known) and the computing machine 
(which is an adding machine that does not 
provide a list) are becoming fairly well known, 
but at the same time their benefits are not 
understood by thousands of business men 
who would add one or the other, or both, to 
their office equipment, if they could realize 
how much these mechanical affairs add to 
the speed of their operatives, and how they 
provide a test of accuracy which cannot be 
gainsaid. The machine which makes per- 
centages saves fully two-thirds of the time 
of a bookkeeper who has many averages to 
figure out. 

Never in the history of the world has there 
been as much interest taken in office appli- 
ances as has been shown in the last few years. 
The most inventive brains have been at work 
evolving mechanical aids in office work until 
their number is legion, and it is necessary to 
keep a close watch of the patent office to 
know what is being done in this direction 
from day to day. 

Of course not all of these inventions can 
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be utilized, but there are so many of them 
that are truly beneficial in general office 
work that it seems almost impossible to 
enumerate them. 

One of the greatest advances in system- 
atizing an office has been made in recent 
years in various filing devices and card sys- 
tems, the latter now being used for thousands 
of purposes where a few years ago it would 
have seemed impossible. The vertical filing 
system which has advanced so rapidly during 
the last few years is worthy of an explanation. 

After filing letters flat for a number of 
years and taking copies of outgoing letters 
in a tissue book by a boy who spoiled both 
letter and copy in many cases, requiring the 
additional labor of indexing, it suddenly 
dawned upon some bright mind that more time 
could be gained, a greater precision derived, 
and a more exact arrangement effected by 
taking carbon copies of answers to letters, 
attaching these copies to the letters, or mak- 
ing the copy on the back of the letter itself, 
and filing this correspondence on edge instead 
of flat. By the use of a pasteboard folder 
for each correspondent, which is properly 
indexed, the unit idea is preserved and the 
entire correspondence is placed in this folder 
consecutively, to be found all in one place 
when sought for. In order to produce tissue 
copying devices which would meet this 
requirement, rotary copiers have been in- 
vented which copy on continuous sheets, 
cutting apart the duplicates as required so 
that the tissue can be attached to the letter 
instead of the carbon copy. Some business 
men are much in favor of this plan on account 
of the fact that a carbon copy does not nec- 
essarily show changes which are made after 
the letter has been written, and it also lacks 
the signature of the party responsible for 
the correspondence—oftentimes a very impor- 
tant matter. 

Of late years the practice of billing on the 
typewriter has become so common that a 
special billing machine has been invented for 
this purpose, which adds to the neatness of 
the work, and which, it is claimed, will save 
its cost in a very short time. 

Where a number of traveling salesmen are 
employed, routing-map cabinets are becom- 
ing quite common. These cabinets cover 
the territory occupied by salesmen, and by 
an ingenious arrangement of tacks and string 
the route of a salesman can be readily deter- 
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mined, the town where he is stopping show- 
ing plainly from day to day, and the suc- 
ceeding towns of his trip laid out so there 
can be no possibility of mistake. Agencies 
and sub-agencies can be readily designated. 

Office telephones are becoming almost a 
necessity. They are operated by means of a 
private exchange board, and serve to connect 
the different parts of a business establishment 
by communication much more prompt and 
efficient than a corps of office boys. The cost 
of maintaining a private telephone system is 
sufficiently balanced by its advantages for 
any house in which the departments are 
spread over much floor space. 

Many of the largest houses use the phono- 
graph (in place of stenographers) upon most 
of their desks. This practical little instru- 
ment is always at hand and letters can be 
given to it as rapidly as needful without dis- 
turbing the typewritist, who may be at the 
same time copying correspondence from other 
disks. While this innovation has not gone 
into general use, it has its advantages. 

It would be almost impossible to mention 
in a brief article the large variety of inven- 
tions calculated to improve office work, but 
I will run through some of the most impor- 
tant with perhaps a word or two of explana- 
tion as I go. The check protector has met 
with very ready favor on account of the fact 
that a check cannot be raised if a good protec- 
tor is used. Duplicating machines of various 
characters are found to be of great benefit, 
as form letters are frequently required at 
very short notice, and these machines are 
always ready to perform this work. In this 
connection, there are addressing machines 
which address envelopes so rapidly that one 
machine can do the work of several persons; 
and stamping and sealing devices, working 
either by hand or electricity, at a speed which 


_ is almost marvelous. 


One of the latest inventions which is meet- 
ing with instant favor is an outlook envelope, 
or as some persons facetiously term it, “ Peek- 
a-boo”’ envelope. This envelope has a trans- 
parent window in the face, through which is 
shown the address of the letter, statement, 
or bill enclosed, which saves addressing, at 
a relative cost of from $1.25 to $2 a thousand. 

Autographic registers are very useful for the 
cashier or salespeople in stores, and are used 
in quantity by retail houses particularly. 
Automatic time stamps, which register the 


time of the arrival of mail or orders, or the 
time of beginning and ending of any perform- 
ance in the manufacturing department, also 
have their value. Numbering machines, num- 
bering automatically from one to one hundred 
thousand, used for various purposes and made 
to change each time, duplicate, triplicate or 
continuous as desired, have become almost 
indispensable. There are hundreds of pat- 
ents on clips and fasteners, convenient and 
necessary. There are pencil-sharpening ma- 
chines, the use of which it is claimed is paid 
for by the saving in pencils. There are 
money counters, counting all the metal 
money, automatically, perfectly and with a 
speed of ten human counters. There are 
office “‘ticklers,’’ keeping you posted in regard 
to engagements, delayed correspondence, new 
dates for accounts receivable and payable, 
and bills receivable and payable. 

It does not follow that you should indulge 
yourself in all of the luxuries mentioned, in 
order to improve your office, although it is 
always a wise idea for those who are willing 
to consider the subject of improvement to 
keep posted on the appliances which will 
decrease their labor and increase their output. 

If you wish to provide a model office, the 
first thing to do is to convince yourself of 
the importance of such an office to your busi- 
ness before you take a step. Then study 
your office as it is, until you feel that you 
know its shortcomings, and can see where 
improvement might be made. Next acquaint 
yourself with the advantages of every labor- 
saving machine connected with the office, 
and provide those which you feel can be used 
to the advantage of any employee, for if it 
can be used to his or her advantage, its 
greatest benefit will accrue to you, since the 
brain force of the operator is always expended 
for the benefit of the firm. You should not 
be penny wise and pound foolish. Machines 
cost money, more money sometimes than it 
seems they are worth; but a machine which 
saves 50 per cent. of an operative’s time is 
worth to the firm one-half of the operator’s 
wages. If these wages are only $5 a week, 
it means an income from the machine of $130 
a year, Io per cent. interest upon an invest- 
ment of $1,300. Probably the machine would 
not cost one-tenth of this amount. 

Thus step by step, by the use of judgment 
and common sense, you can make your 
office, whether large or small, a model one. 




















EXPERIENCES OF A SALESMAN 


BY 


FORREST CRISSEY 


N one point all the first-class salesmen 
() I have ever known are agreed: 
Sharp practice does not pay. Con- 
fidence is the only basis on which the com- 
mercial traveler, the resident salesman, or the 
clerk behind the counter can hope to build up 
a trade. Only a few days since I heard a 
star salesman, traveling for one of the largest 
wholesale grocery houses in America, express 
himself thus on how to sell goods: 

“Confidence in the personal integrity of the 
salesman and in that of the house behind 
him is the underpinning of a trade. Then 
comes confidence in the ability, alertness, 
energy and judgment of the salesman. 
Especially is this observation true of all 
lines in which the salesman must see his 
trade constantly. Only in a trade in which 
the salesman has small expectation of seeing 
his customer again is there any reason for him 
to feel any temptation to indulge in sharp 
tricks. And then, of course, the impulse is a 
mistaken one. 

“Now about inspiring the merchant with 
confidence in your ability, and the other 
qualities I have named. Let me indicate 
how it works in actual practice. For two 
years I have been calling onacertain merchant, 
trying to pry him loose from another good 
house that has a strong grip on him. But I 
couldn’t budge him on an order that amounted 
to anything until just the other day, when he 
astonished me by saying: 

“Yes; I’m going to surrender and give you 
a good bit of my trade if you treat me right. 
And perhaps you’d like to know why I’ve 
switched from the other house? Well, it’s 
because Johnson doesn’t keep posted on the 
market as he should. Crimmins, the man 
who had this territory before him, not only 
had his prices right down pat and seldom had 
to “look in the book and see,”’ but he kept in 
touch with the market in a way that made 
him a safe adviser. I could spend money 
safely on the information and advice that he 
gave me. 

“*Now Johnson is square as a die, but he’s 
either too lazy or too much interested in 
something else to keep his prices under his 
hat as well as in his book; he knows just a 
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It has 


little more about the 
conditions than my delivery boy. 
cost me money to find that out—for he puts up 
a mighty good front and his ignorance of real 
conditions doesn’t readily show through. 
What brought matters to a head with me was 
the choice consignment of misinformation on 
the tea market that he handed out to me. 
You may remember that you called and put 
in an hour’s hard work trying to convert me 
to your views of the situation. Well, you 
had the lay of the market down right and 
he was way off. I bought on his advice, and 
the thing will make me lose about $1,000. 

“* And even if Johnson did keep posted on 
his prices and on the market as closely as you 
do, I don’t think he has the judgment to keep 
right on the way things are shaping. Whena 
traveling salesman isn’t up to acting as my 
special counsel, so far as the general market 
is concerned, or when I lose confidence in him 
in this capacity, then he can’t command my 
trade. I buy advice on the market as well 
as merchandise, and if a traveling salesman 
fails to furnish me either advice or goods that 
merit confidence, then it’s time for me to 
change houses.’ 

‘Another important thing is to convince 
the merchant that all your goods are really 
low in price—lower than that of your com- 
petitors. This is not an easy thing to do, 
and it is seldom done by putting up a big 
howl about some one thing on which you 
have ‘got the bulge.” The more talk you 
give the merchant about this and the cheap- 
ness of the price, the more is he settled in the 
opinion that you have gone out to make a big 
campaign on this article as a leader, and 
that you will take the loss on this thing out 
of him on some other item. 

“Whenever I go out after a new customer 
I make it a rule to offer him something I am 
morally certain he will need, something that 
he cannot use any great quantity of, and I 
make the price uncommonly low. But the 
real point of the thing is the way in which it is 
put upto the merchant. This is in the most 
incidental and inconspicuous way possible. 

““*What’s your price on that?’ the merchant 
asks after you have named the article. 
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“«Thirty-eight and a half,’ you answer, 
without a change of voice to indicate that 
there is anything out of the ordinary in that 
figure. 
| “*Why!’ he exclaims. ‘That’s a_ third 
lower than any figures I’ve been quoted.’ 

““That’s so?’ is the answer. ‘Anyhow, it’s 
our price—and the goods are all right, as you 
know.’ 

“What is the result? He orders as large 
a quantity of this article as he can possibly 
use, and draws the conclusion that all your 
prices, at least as a general rule, must be in 
keeping with the price of this article. If not, 
he reasons, you certainly would have ‘made 
a howl’ about how cleaply you were offering 
the thing. Of course, you must have your 
house behind you in a matter of this kind, so 
that they will go out into the market and buy 
a big quantity of some staple article or brand 
of goods at a way-down price so that it may 
be put out regularly at a figure that your 
competitors cannot meet without loss. This 
cannot be done with an article that runs 
into large quantities or big money. I have 
added thousands of dollars to my trade by 
this simple practice, which, I contend, is 
good salesmanship and not icky" 

Another very successful commercial traveler 
declares that many salesmen make a mistake 
by “dressing themselves away from their 
customers.” Let a traveling salesman who 
is exquisitely or flashily dressed enter 
a store where the proprietor and his clerks 
are clad in working clothes, and immediately 
they feel the difference between their own 
garments and those of their caller. 
fe is even more important that the sales- 

an should not allow the merchant upon 
whom he is calling to feel that he holds a 
critical sense regarding anything the merchant 
has done or about his methods of conducting 
the business. Merchants do not like, for 
example, to be told, point blank, that they 
have made a bad bargain by paying some 
other house too much for a certain article. 
The tactful traveling man will not say to his 
prospective customer: “Why, I can beat 
the price you paid for that article by 10 per 
cent.”” But he will say what his price is, and 
intimate the difference without allowing the 
merchant to get the impression that he is 
saying to himself: “This man is a poor 
buyer; he didn't know any better than to let 
the other house stick him.” 


Generally, when a salesman has not tact 
enough to avoid this breaker, the merchant 
will punish the tactlessness by taking his 
business away from the man who charged him 
too much, but also keeping it away from 
the man who told him of his mistake.“ 

At all times the traveling salesman should 
be quick to see the unexpected opportunity— 
and it might be added that often such an 
opportunity is brought to light by the im- 
pression made upon the customer by a 
genuine “leader.” Once a bright young 
salesman went into the office of a Memphis 
merchant to sell him a bill of carbons for his 
arc lights. He was conscious of having a 
distinct advantage in a carbon that he could 
sell at $11, for which his competitors were 
obliged to get $16.50. ‘You can’t sell that 
carbon for $11, can you?” inquired the 
merchant. “Yes, sir; there is no mistake 
about it,” quietly answered the young man. 
“If you feel any question about it just let me 
send you what you need, and if they are not 
all right in every particular you have only to 
notify me and I will come here personally 
and ship them back to the house.” 

“Well, on that understanding,” returned 
the merchant, “you may ship me 5,000.” 

This time it was the salesman’s turn to be 
astonished, for this was a sensational quantity 
for a merchant to buy for his own use. 

“May I ask,” inquired the young man, 
“how you are going to use so many?” 

“Certainly,’’ answered the merchant, draw- 
ing a set of contracts from a pigeonhole of 
his desk, “here are the contracts for a $15,000 
light plant that I am going to put in across the 
street.” 

“Signed them?” inquired the young man. 

“No; but I’m going to to-night,’’ answered 
the merchant, ‘‘for I’ve threshed the details 
of this thing over until I’m sick and tired of 
them.” 

“Now,” responded the salesman, “I’ve 
demonstrated to you that I can beat those 
people all to pieces on the price of carbons, and 
I give you my word that I can do the same 
thing on the plant that you propose to put in. 
Put off the signing of that contract until to- 
morrow night, get on the train with me and 
go to our plant in Chicago and I will show you 
that I can save you money on equipment.” 

The merchant finally agreed, with the 
result that the salesman who saw his oppor- 
tunity sold the merchant a $15,000 plant. 
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PORTLAND, THE EXPOSITION CITY 


BY 
HOLMAN 


ALFRED 


HE genius of American character and 
life has nowhere been better illus- 
trated than in the settlement and 

development of the Oregon country. It is 
only yesterday, as history reckons time, that 
the word Oregon was a synonym for every- 
thing remote and lonely. But to-day the 
Oregon, which, within the lifetime of men 
still living, “heard no sound save its own 
dashings,” is a great commercial highway, 
and the country which it waters is a seat of 
advanced civilization. 

Just now, Oregon and its chief city, Port- 
land, are especially in the world’s eye, in 
connection with the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion which opened its gates on June 1st and 
is in the full tide of a surprisingly successful 
career. It will interest the readers of THE 
Wor p’s Work to know something of a city 
which, grown from a wilderness within little 
more than half a century, thus challenges 
and invites the attention of the world. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the 


city of Portland is a surprise to every visitor. 
The tradition which identifies Oregon as a 
wilderness is so fixed in the universal imagi- 
nation that one who knows not the Oregon of 
to-day does not easily adjust his conceptions 
to meet present conditions. It is only when 
one is face to face with Oregon in her present 
aspects—and particularly with the city of 
Portland—that one can adequately appre- 
ciate the amazing changes which only a 
little time has wrought. 

Portland in her physical character illus- 
trates this interesting fact, namely, that the 
more striking American cities are the newer 
cities. Longer established communities are 
in a sense dominated in their material aspects, 
character and appearance—in their develop- 
ment—by their inheritances. New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
and St. Louis—these cities of an older time 
reflect the ideas and the habit of that older 
time in a thousand ways. In basic plan, in 
the streets, in architecture, they represent old 
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forms and in large part. old constructions. 
But in the newer West, where cities have 
sprung into existence almost as if by magic, 
there have been no embarrassing limitations. 
The newer fashions in town and city making 
have had full scope, and the effect is seen in 
conditions which at once surprise and charm 
every visitor. There are lacking, it must be 
confessed, some elements of interest in these 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


, brand-new cities; they are distinctly without 

the atmosphere which makes much of the 
) charm of certain old cities. But there are 
. compensations in the freshness, the con- 
> venience, and in the intrinsic beauty of cities 
built up in accord with modern notions and 
in harmony with modern taste. 


’ PORTLAND—A MODERN CITY 

e Portland is one of this newer type. It 
r is in all its physical character in the new 
a fashion. Its streets, its business buildings, 
4 its dwellings, all reflect standards which have 
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been developed in the newer life of the coun- 
try. And yet, it is hardly fair to call Portland 
a new city, for it is not new in the sense that 
that word may be applied to many cities of 
the West. The foundations of Portland were 
laid sixty-two years ago, and its development 
has been continuous from that time. In 
seven years, the little settlement had a 
development of 821; in seventeen years, the 























figures were 2,874; in 27 years, 17,577. The 
year 1890 brought the record to 46,385; ten 
years more, the figures were 90,426. Last 
year’s census, taken under state authority, 
showed approximately 125,000 persons; a 
local census this year shows 141,000, while 
the makers of the city directory claim 145,250. 

The character of Portland as a community 
—as a city—is only to be comprehended 
through a study of the conditions which 
brought it into existence and which have 
promoted its development; and_ perhaps 
nothing could so graphically illustrate the 











controlling physical conditions as the topo- 
graphic outline which accompanies this writ- 
ing. Portland, it should be noted, lies at the 
junction of great valley systems and is con- 
nected with every part of the Northwestern 
region (which, broadly speaking, includes the 
three states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho) 
by water-level lines of communication. Ina 
commercial sense, therefore, Portland is some- 
thing more than the city of Oregon; it is 
rather the city of a productive and commer- 
cial empire which combines with Oregon a 
full half of the state of Washington, with 
practically the 
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hibits the general physical character of the 
Pacific Northwest. Beginning at the point 
marked Portland, trace up stream the lines 
of the water courses; it will be noted that 
they lead far—that whether one turns north, 
or south, or east, or west, the line marks a 
level. It will be found that the region dom- 
inated in a traffic sense by this level condition 
includes every fraction of the Northwestern 
territory excepting its mountain districts. 
It will be noted that all the water-level lines 
of transport covering the greater productive 
country of the Pacific Northwest meet at 
the junction of 








whole of the 
state of Idaho. 


THE GATEWAY 
TO ALASKA AND 
THE ORIENT 


To understand 
the relationship 
of Portland to 
the country 
about her, there 
must be care to 
discriminate be- 
tween state lines 
and trade lines, 





the Columbia 
and Willamette 
rivers—at Port- 
land. Here is 
the secret of 
Portland’s origi- 
nal location; 
here is the ex- 
planation of her 
continuous 
growth and of 
her commercial 
power. Port- 
land has had 
many ambitious 
rivals, not only 














for in their con- 








fusion hes a ser- 
ious source of 
error. Political Oregon is bounded by arbi- 
trary lines, of which commercial Oregon takes 
no note. To claim the whole of the territory 
of the three states named as wholly Oregon- 
ian in its commercial relationships would be 
to go beyond the facts; but in a distinct 
sense, the states of Washington and Idaho, 
with the British-American province of Koo- 
tenai and the Klondike, and the American 
territory of Alaska, stand in a relation of 
commercial dependence upon Portland, regu- 
larly doing business with and through her 
and contributing materially to her business 
activity and to her general commercial char- 
acter. 

That law of Nature which makes water run 
down hill applies with dominating force to 
the general transportation of all countries. 
Freight traffic inevitably follows the line of 
least resistance—it will take the down-hill 
track. With this principle in mind, the 
reader will do well to examine closely the 
accompanying topographic outline which ex- 
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in her own im- 
mediate neigh- 
borhood, but on Puget Sound; but Nature 
in her most formidable shape is in alliance 
with her. Every ton of freight carried 
directly from the Columbia River basin 
to any one of the Puget Sound ports must 
be lifted over a mountain range—must be 
carried to an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
sea level. Between Portland and the Colum- 
bian interior it is a levelroad. The prodigious 
significance of this fact needs no exposition. 
It is a fact not to be put aside nor to be over- 
come, either by arguments or devices. It 
is final and absolute. It establishes forever 
the level route down the Columbia River as 
an imperial highway to the sea. It attaches 
the Columbia River basin to commercial 
Oregon by a law which laughs at political 
lines. It brings the commercial products of 
the great interior basin down directly and 
inevitably to Portland. In the day of rel- 
atively small things, this conjunction created 
at the mouth of the Willamette River an 
important commercial tewn, and it is inev- 
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MT. HOOD FROM LOST LAKE 


About 45 miles from Portland 


itable that the larger future will establish 
here one of the world’s greatest marts. The 
natural conditions here outlined fully justify 
the characterization of Portland as “the 
seat of incomparable opportunity”’ by Vice- 
President Fairbanks, as he addressed the 
multitude at the opening of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition. 

Another dominating fact in its relation to 
the character of Portland lies in its direct 
connection, through the Columbia River chan- 
nel, with the sea. Portland is practically on 
the margin of the world’s greatest ocean; 
the waters which separate her city wards 
carry at all seasons the ships of a world-wide 
commerce. In one particular Portland may 
be said to dominate Pacific Ocean commerce, 
for here is the seat of that great milling 
industry which finds its commercial markets 
in places so widely separated as Vladivostok, 
Liverpool, Central America, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and the cities of Australia. Here 
too is the seat of the great lumber industry 
which extends to Siberia and interior China 
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at the west and to the Mississippi Valley at 
the east. Here, naturally, is the seat of the 
shipping interest which serves these varied 
forms of commerce, tending in an interesting 
way to give variety and color to the local 
life. 


PORTLAND—A METROPOLITAN CITY 


Enough has been said to illustrate the fact 
that Portland is not, like the cities of the 
Mississippi Valley, a mere neighborhood cen- 
tre. It has the metropolitan character which 
comes from its relationship to a large inter- 
state territory, from its connection by sea 
with universal commerce, from its character 
as an ocean port. Incidentally, it is the 
centre of the political and social interests 
dependent upon these general conditions. 
Therefore, although the population of Port- 
land is still below the 150,000 mark, the city 
in its essential character must be ranked 
among the list of distinctly metropolitan 
cities. Like New Orleans, like St. Paul, like 
San Francisco, like Chicago, like Atlanta, 
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Portland must be recognized as a city dom- 
inating a territory far wider than any state 
line. Portland is essentially the city of the 
newer Northwest, reflecting in its multiplied 
activities the new and rising force of a country 
of limitless potentialities, and destined to 
play a large part in the future greatness of 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Commercially ‘‘ Oregon Pine.’’? Height, 400 feet ; diameter, 9 to 10 feet 


the American continent. It is impossible that 
the forces that have thus far hurried Portland 
on and up through the process of its evolu- 
tion shall not continue the work they have 
carried thus far. An increasing population 
is bringing increased development to every 
part of the Oregon country. New population 
is crowding in; everywhere there is expan- 
sion, development, progress. Of course all 


these things must be reflected in the future 
life of Portland, and must in the nature of 
things carry it to a position among the great 
communities of the continent. 
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It was Portland’s metropolitan spirit—the 
ambition growing out of its character as set 
forth above—which led her people to under- 
take the great project of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition. Measured by purely local con- 
ditions, this undertaking was beyond the 
resource and power of the community. But 
Portland reckoned wisely upon the co-opera- 
tion not only of the state of Oregon, but of 
her whole commercial field. The Exposition 
as it stands to-day is scarcely less a Portland 
enterprise than an enterprise in which the 
resources and the ambition of three states 
are involved. It is worth attention not only 
for its intrinsic interest, but as the demon- 
stration of a courage which does not halt at 
great undertakings and which combines an 
extraordinary power of achievement with an 
almost unexampled boldness of conception. 

Under the limitations imposed upon this 
writing there is time only to glance at the 
immediate conditions of Portland. It is 
indeed a city fair to look upon. It lies in a 
situation bountifully embellished by Nature. 
Almost every element which goes to make 
up a complete and ideal landscape is present 
—hills rising abruptly to the west, a beau- 
tiful river dividing the city into two sections, 
surrounding forests always beautifully green, 
a fringe of agricultural country to the west, 
and towering above all two magnificent moun- 
tains (Hood and St. Helen’s) perpetually 
snowclad and affording at all times an aspect 
of almost unparalleled grandeur. The mate- 
rial conditions of the city match its setting. 
The business district is solid and imposing 
and is not excelled by that of any city of that 
population in the country. The streets for 
the greater part are beautifully paved and 
cared for. They are everywhere shaded by 
trees which attain a wonderful development 
and make no small part of the charm of the 
city. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW OF MT. HOOD 


The climate of Portland is that character- 
istic Oregon climate which has been so much 
maligned. The winters are wet, but frost 
is rare, and there is no season which cor- 
responds to winter as that term is under- 
stood in the regions east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Popular tradition to the contrary, the 
climate of Portland is not more moist than 
that of many another American city. The 
records of the Portland branch of the United 
































States Weather Bureau show that during a 
period of ten years past Portland has had 
less rainfall than New York, Philadelphia, 
New. Orleans, and about the same amount 
as Washington, D.C. During these ten years 
the average annual precipitation at New 
Orleans has been 49.70 inches; that of New 
York, 43.38 inches, and of Philadelphia, 41.24 
inches. Portland comes into line with an 
average annual rainfall of 39.84 inches. The 
temperature is finely moderated at all times, 
and one of the first points to be impressed 
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There are few hot days; there are no hot 
nights. It is the country of an abounding 
calm, heavy winds being rare, and with only 
such breezes at ordinary times as contribute 
to comfort. Portland is shown by the latest 
United States Census to have the second 
lowest death rate in the United States— 
namely, 9 1-10 per cent. in every thousand 
of population. Typhoid fever and kindred 
diseases are all but unknown here, for Port- 
land’s water supply is from the purest of 
mountain sources, coming cool and sparkling 


A POKTLAND LUMBER MILL 


Mt. Hood is dimly shown over ship’s mast, 45 miles distant 


upon the summer visitor is the mildness of 
the sun. Oregon in the summer season is 
indeed a bright country, but its brightness 
is tempered by the universal green and by 
the light clouds which are rarely absent from 
the summer sky. The average maximum 
temperature in July is 77.5 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the average minimum temperature 
is 56.6 degrees. The average mean tempera- 
ture is 67 degrees. Last January the average 
maximum temperature was 46 degrees, the 
average minimum temperature 38.2 degrees, 
and the average mean temperature 42.1 
degrees. Taking it all in all, Portland’s cli- 
matic conditions are remarkably equitable. 
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from its native fountains without the possi- 
bility of contamination of any kind. 


PORTLAND—A COMMERCIAL CENTRE 


Now something about Portland as a com- 
mercial centre and about its more material 
conditions: There are operating in the city, 
according to Bradstreet’s, a total of 1,907 firms 
which have a capitalization of $50,000 or 
less. Seventy-one firms are rated between 
$50,000 and $100,000. In the $100,000 to 
$250,000 class are numbered forty-five firms; 
thirty-six are rated at from $250,000 to 
$500,000, and thirty-three at a $1,000,000 or 
more. The grand total capitalization last 
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year was $107,627,750. The bank clearings 
of the same period, through fifteen banks, 
were $189,051,469.92. The average total bank 
deposits are $42,000,000. 

Being the natural distributing centre of 
250,000 square miles of fertile country, a few 
figures on Portland’s jobbing trade should 
prove interesting. The jobbing trade for 1904 
reached a total of $185,000,000, which is an 
increase of $15,000,000 over the year pre- 
ceding. Strides such as that are only char- 
acteristic of the city in every branch of activ- 
ity. The city’s supremacy as a jobbing cen- 
tre may be better understood when it is 
known that it enjoys unsurpassed water and 
rail transportation facilities, having water- 
grade connections with its inland empire, 
composed of eastern Oregon, eastern Wash- 
ington and Idaho. Then it is the terminus 
of six railroads and has steamship connec- 
tions with China, Japan, the Philippines and 
all leading coast cities. Seagoing craft are 
loading or discharging cargoes every day of 
the year. At this writing the United States 
cruisers Chicago and Boston and the torpedo- 
boat Perry are sojourning in the harbor. 
There is no other such fresh-water harbor in 
the country excepting on the Great Lakes. 

Some idea of Portland’s harbor advantages 
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may be gained from a statement of the im- 
portation of foreign merchandise in 1904, 
which amounted to $2,647,503. There were 
80,643 pounds of raw silk valued at $295,049, 
1,655 tons of fibres worth $278,337, tea 
amounting to $254,950, iron and steel worth 
$258,833, and cement worth $226,166. 
Exports form aneven more important item, 
for tremendous quantities of the Oregon 
country’s products go out by water. The 
export lumber trade was affected slightly by 
the Russo-Japancse War, but the coastwise 
export of lumber more than set the balance, 
for there was an increase last year over 1903 
of over 20,000,000 feet. The total foreign 
lumber shipments were 44,686,635 feet, and 
the lumber cargoes that went down the coast 
amounted to 87,810,966 feet. Portland’s 
lumber resources are all but exhaustless. 
Oregon has more standing lumber than any 
other state of the Union. The total stand 
is estimated at 300,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure. In the densely timbered region 
west of the Cascade Mountains the average 
stand per acre is 17,700 feet, board measure. 
In the state there are about 500 sawmills. 
Portland claims the largest sawmill in the 
world. The city’s total cut last year was 
413,559,285 feet, valued at $4,500,000. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER, ABOU 


Cereals form another large item of exporta- 
tion. Until recently it has been allowed that 
Portland sends out more wheat than any 
other city in the United States excepting 
Galveston, and recently precedence over Gal- 
veston has been claimed. The war in the 
Orient affected to some extent the 1904 for- 
eign shipments of cereals, because shipowners 
were unwilling to risk their boats in rostile 
waters. But there wasn’t any trouble in 
disposing of all crops to the very best advan- 
tage. For while Oregon had produced a 
record-breaking wheat crop, the Eastern ana 
Middle Western crops had failed. One hundred 
shiploads of wheat went from Portland to the 
East. The cereal exports for the year in- 
cluded 951,609 barrels of flour, worth 
$3,641,651; 971,745 bushels of barley, valued 
at $533,915; and 4,369,543 bushels of wheat, 
worth $3,449,830. The grand total for these 
commodities was $7,678,356. 

All this by way of affording some idea of 
some of Portland’s business conditions. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that there are 
2,000 manufacturing establishments in the 
city having an invested capital of $32,000,000; 
that the pay rolls of these establishments 
for 1904 show 23,000 wage earners who earn 
$9,000,000. The sum of $49,437,000 repre- 
sents the total manufacturing products. The 
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foregoing figures and statements of facts deal 
only in generalities, and the idea could be 
carried out until volumes of figures—every 
one an argument for Portland and Oregon 
—have been produced. 


A SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL CENTRE 


Looking for a moment at still another phase 
of Portland—its social institutions—it may 
be declared within the facts that the city is 
equipped far beyond the average of. other 
American communities of its class. An excel- 
lent library of 44,000 volumes, an art museum 
with many fine canvases, bronzes and prints, 
public school facilities of the very best, 
theatres, hospitals. and so on through the 
list of accessories tnat go to maxe up the 
metropolitan city. There are tnirty-six free 
graded schools, eight kindergartens, two high 
schools, a law school, a medical college, a 
dental college, three preparatory schools, two 
military schools, two academies of music and 
elocution, a special school for young women, 
a manual training school, eleven sectarian 
schools, four business colleges, a school of 
correspondence and a cooking school. 

Now for a glance at Portland’s tributary 
territory: First in order is the wonderfully 
rich Willamette Valley. With Portland as a 
starting point, it takes its way over eight 
























counties and occupies more than 4,000,000 
acres of valuable land. Its length is 135 
miles, or thereabouts, while its width varies 
from twenty-five to forty miles. Its soil is 
fertile and highly productive and irrigation 
is not needed, the rainfall never yet having 
failed to bring through heavy crops. Here 
the earliest settlers of Oregon made their 
homes. Here there 
has been a wonderful 
transition in the past 
twenty-five years. 
Then, little but wheat 
was produced. The 
first step forward was 
summer fallowing 
one-half of the land. 
At the present time, 
diversified farming is 
in general practice. 
The live-stock indus- 
try, too, has gained a 
sound footing. Dairy- 
ing was first intro- 
duced a few years 
ago as an experiment. 
Its success was a rev- 
. elation and has served 
to establish that Ore- 
gon is the natural 
centre of the dairy- 
ing industry. This 
was further verified 
at the St. Louis Ex- 
position last summer, 
when Oregon grains 
and grasses carried 
away the grand award 
and Oregon cattle and 
Oregon dairy pro- 
ducts received many 
high awards. The 
live-stock exhibit of 
the Portland Exposi- 
tion is expected to 
finally establish that this is the greatest of 
dairying regions—where cattle may browse 
the year around without fear of cold or heat, 
neither of which ever appears except in 
moderated degree. 


WHAT MODERN INVENTIONS HAVE DONE 


The Willamette Valley is now being pen- 
etrated by a network of electric lines, supple- 
menting the four lines of the Southern Pacific 
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Railway, which afford transportation facil- 
ities. 

Long-distance and local telephones are 
being extended to take in every fortion of 
the valley. Rural free mail delivery is 
already universal. The first district trib- 
utary to Portland that is reached from the 
east is northeastern Oregon, which is bounded 
by the Columbia and 
the Snake _ rivers. 
This is the land of 
orchards, grain fields, 
stock ranches, ranges 
and mines. Many 
promising ledges and 
ore bcdies are found 
in the mountains 
here, and, in fact, 
throughout the other 
districts of Oregon. 
Rich values occur in 
many places, and 
while large numbers 
of mines are now 
preducers, the min- 
ing industry is yet 
in its infancy. Great 
things in this direc- 
tion will come with 
the future. 

A third district is 
central Oregon, where 
the Government has 
frovided for the re- 
clamation of thou- 
sands of acres of arid 
land. Many valuable 
farms and stock 
ranches are here, 
while in the north- 
western fortion is 
the famous Hood 
River fruit section, 
which supplies great 
yields of the finest 
fruits in the world every year. 

Beginning twelve miles below Pcrtland, 
where the Willamette and Columbia jcin, is 
the Coast district, which extends along the 
Pacific to the Californian line. This is the 
region of dairies, where many cheese factories 
are springing up and prosperity on a large 
scale is being enjoyed. Southern Oregon, 
still another district, is shut off from the 
Willamette by a range of mountains. Min- 























eral and agricultural wealth are combined in 
this region as in the district of southeastern 
Oregon, another land of plenty. 

In one and all of the districts there are 
found opportunitiesinnumerable. Thousands 
of people every year that have been lost to 
regions elsewhere, which offer less, are seiz- 
ing upon the opportunities, and in helping 
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themselves are helping build a greater empire. 
And standing as sponsor for these regions, 
Portland’s motives in planning an Exposition 
and inviting the world to attend can be 
clearly understood. Any additional informa- 
tion about Portland or the country tributary 
to it may be obtained by writing to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
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PANORAMA OF SEATTLE, THE BUSINESS DISTRICT AND THE HARBOR 


The centre panel shows the city as it was 
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EATTLE, the metropolis of the state of 
Washington, and the seat of King 
County, is destined to become one of 

the largest and most important cities of 
America, on account of its natural advan- 
tages, and its commanding location upon the 
main lines of travel and transportation, at the 
gateway to Alaska and the countries bordering 
upon the Pacific Ocean. 

The history of all large cities, both in ancient 
and modern times, shows that cheap and con- 
venient transportation has been the leading 
factor in their growth and development. In 
the present age, little can be accomplished 
without the best of transportation facilities. 
In this respect Seattle is most fortunate. 
Situated upon the shortest lines of trade 
between the eastern states of the Union, and 
the countries of the Orient and Alaska, at the 
point where the great transcontinental rail- 
ways from the East, the South and the Middle 
West meet the ships of the world, in the vast 
and growing commerce upon the western 
ocean, which must pass through her gates, 
this city occupies a position on the Pacific 
coast similar to that held by New York upon 
the Atlantic. 

Seattle is situated on Puget Sound, 129 miles 
inland from the Pacific Ocean, and 804 miles, 
by water, from San Francisco. It is the ter- 
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minal point of the transcontinental railway 
systems of the Pacific Northwest, which con- 
nect here with the steamship lines running to 
Alaska, the Asiatic ports, the west coast of 
America, the Pacific islands and Canada. It 
fronts west on Elliott Bay, a branch of Puget 
Sound, which forms an extensive deep-water 
harbor four miles long and two miles wide, 
perfectly protected from storms and accessible 
to the largest vessels afloat, at all times and at 
all stages of tide. On the east side is Lake 
Washington, a body of fresh water twenty- 
five miles long, from two to four miles wide, 
and of great depth. Lake Union and Green 
Lake, smaller fresh-water lakes, lie wholly 
within the city limits. The surface of the 
city is hilly, consisting principally of long 
ridges, which rise to an elevation of about 
300 feet above the level of the sea, with a few 
higher hills. The natural scenery surround- 
ing the city is magnificent, including, in one 
general view, the waters and green islands of 
Puget Sound and Lake Washington, the 
Olympic Mountains on the west, the Cascade 
Mountains, with the lofty snow-crowned 
domes of Mounts Rainier and Baker and many 
lesser peaks, extending along the eastern 
horizon, and the intervening country covered 
with evergreen forests. 

Puget Sound, as it is now known, includes 
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all the waters of the magnificent inland sea, 
which extends easterly from the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and southerly from the National 
boundary to Olympia. It extends inland 
from the ocean more than 200 miles, with a 
shore line aggregating nearly 1,600 miles in 
length. Its waters are from sixty to 1,000 
feet in depth. The rise and fall of the tide is 


ble, with no extremes of heat and cold. 
Only two seasons are spoken of—summer 
and winter. The summers are cool or mod- 
erately warm, and the winters are mild and 
rainy, with almost no snow except on the 
mountains. In the summer the temperature 
rarely reaches go°, and in the winter it never 
goes as low as zero. At Seattle, which is a 





ALONG THE WATERFRONT, 


from nine to eighteen feet. There are no 
sunken reefs or other dangerous obstructions 
to navigation. 


GROWTH AND POPULATION 


The population of Seattle at this time— 
August, 1905—is at least 160,000. This esti- 
mate is made by taking the population as 
shown by the United States Census of June 1, 
1900, as a basis. The population as shown 
by the census was 80,671.. The city directory 
issued at that time contained 37,354 names. 
The city directory issued this year contains 
75,623 names, an increase of a little more than 
100 per cent. Assuming that the population 
has increased in the same ratio, the present 
population exceeds 160,000 as above stated. 
An estimate made by using the increase of 
the school census as a basis will give practically 
the same result. 

The city of Ballard and other suburban 
places joining Seattle have a population aggre- 
gating at least 25,000, which added to the 
city proper makes the total population more 
than 185,000. 

In western Washington the climate is equa- 


SEATTLE 


fair average for western Washington, the 
annual mean temperature is 51.4°, ranging 
from 40.6° in January to 64.7° in August. 
The average high temperature is 74° in July 
and 70° in August, and the average low tem- 
perature is 43° in December and 38° in Jan- 
uary. The annual rainfall averages 37.65 
inches. While winter is commonly called the 
rainy season and summer the dry season, 
it should be understood that every month in 
summer has some rainy days, and that there 
is considerable clear weather during the win- 
ter months. 

Thunder and lightning are of rare occur- 
rence and violent wind storms are entirely 
unknown. 


RESOURCES OF SEATTLE AND KING COUNTY 


Among the leading resources which con- 
tribute to the growth, wealth, and prosperity 
of Seattle and King County are their com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, together 
with the agriculture, fishing, and mining 
industries of the Northwestern states and 
Alaska and the great lumber manufactories 
of western Washington. 
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A SEATTLE STREET, SLCOND AVENUE 


These great resources are discussed briefly 
in the following pages. 


SEATTLE’S OCEAN COMMERCE 


The aggregate commerce of the port of 
Seattle, during the calendar year 1904, 
amounted to $75,686,554, as shown by the 
report of the Harbor Master of Seattle made 
to the Mayor and City Council on January 
10, 1905. 

This report shows that 739 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,017,026, entered, and 793 vessels, 


with a tonnage of 943,926, departed, making - 


a total deep-sea tonnage of 1,960,952 for the 
year. 

The following statement shows the distribu- 
tion of the trade for the year: 

Merchandise shipped to 
PUMICE DOG. 5 ccicice iss Ghs aaa vies $13,744,238 


LISI CC ca Se ae 7,260,230 
SM AMMIR Bis cst 8 sis wicih are Ss ose Ss ab de as I 2,093,223 
UMMMMPIRIEMANTS osr5sls ob dict d add So s2e Palas 8,796,651 
OL SO ee ee te eee ee ee eae 459,010 

MMEMEM EE iaer es We as valet s io ee ee $42,353,352 

Merchandise received fron 

Coastwise ports.......... Jh)8so.04\4 by SOS NOTES BO 
PABERAN WOTE ic. 3,301,925 
Local ports ..... Pe brs Gi seis sate @,7Oa 809 
ROMP MMESMRERDESE WIS 5 6 6)-3,)h cs) sie. gc3i0ie 46 4 4 b.a Giosste. 5,821,704 


UMMER Ee Sark ae pean cee anaes $33,333,202 


The Oriental trade during the year was 
light, on account of the war between Japan 
and Russia. During the earlier months of 
the war the vessels of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha line were entirely withdrawn for 


use as transports, and during 
the last five months of the 
year there was only one sail- 
ing each month instead of fort- 
nightly sailings, as in former 
years. 

The restoration of the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha vessels to 
the run, and the addition of 
the Great Northern Steam- 
ship Company’s steamships, 
the Minnesota and the Dakota, 
have caused a very large in- 
crease in the trade of this 
port with the Orient, and the 
close of the present year will 
show an inctease of at least 
100 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year in the foreign trade. 

Notwithstanding the great capacity of the 
steamships Minnesota and Dakota, which 
carry cargoes exceeding 25,000 tons in weight, 
they have been unable to carry all the freight 
offered upon any of their voyages. The 
large vessels of the Boston Steamship Com- 
pany have also been forced to leave large 
quantities of freight behind for lack of space, 
and it has been necessary to charter a large 
number of extra vessels to carry the surplus 
left over by the regular lines. These facts 
show the rapid development of the foreign 
trade of this city. 


MANUFACTURING IN SEATTLE 


Good markets, cheap raw materials, cheap 
fuel, cheap power, cheap transportation and 
most convenient facilities for the distribution 
of the products of her mills and factories, are 
some of the advantages which have made 
manufacturing enterprises profitable in Seat- 
tle, and which will make her a great indus- 
trial centre. Her market for lumber and 
fish products is the whole civilized world. 
Her principal markets for her other products 
are the Pacific Slope, Alaska, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the countries of the Far 
East, and the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The development of her commercial inter- 
ests has brought prosperity, and the extension 
of her lines of trade will bring to her hundreds 
of new establishments, to manufacture every- 
thing that can be produced from the raw 
materials of the Pacific Slope, or of the coun- 
tries with which she trades. 
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As to raw materials, there are within 
convenient distances 200,000,000,000 feet of 
timber, worth $1 per thousand, as it stands; 
there are vast deposits of iron, copper and 
other minerals, which are capable of supply- 
ing all industrial needs, and other raw mate- 
rials can be produced at the lowest prices 
and in the greatest abundance. 

Within a few miles are located coal mines 
which are practically inexhaustible, and within 
1oo miles of the city are located all the 
mines of Washington. Steam coal costs 
from $1 to $3.25 per ton, according to 
quality. Large quantities of coke are pro- 
duced, and the supply can be made to equal 
the demand. Wood and charcoal cost just 
the amount required to pay for the labor of 
preparing them for the market, and the tran- 
sportation charges. The quantity is unlimited, 
because thousands of cords are burned every 
year in clearing the land for cultivation. 

In addition to the power created by cheap 
fuel, the rivers and streams of western 
Washington, being large and rapid, are cap- 
able of furnishing an almost unlimited 
supply of waterpower, which can be converted 
into electrical power and transmitted to the 
manufacturing centres, where it is used to 
great advantage. This power is both cheap 
and convenient, and at the present time is 
very largely used by the manufacturers of the 
state. 

According to the manufacturing census of 
1890, the number of manufacturing industries 
in Seattle was 331; the 
amount of capital invested 
was $4,758,283; the number 
of wage earners employed, 
3,768; the amount of wages 
paid, $3,083,731, and the value 
of the products, $10,203,007. 

The manufacturing census 
of 1900 shows that the number 
of establishments had increas- 
ed to 953; the capital invested 
to $10,131,651; the number of 
Wage earners to 8,480; the 
wages paid to $5,575,253, and 
the value of products to 
$26,373,402. 

In addition to the new in- 
dustries established during the 
past five years, nearly all of 
the old ones have expanded to 
a great extent and many of 


them have increased their output by from 
50 to 500 per cent. This is particularly true 
in the iron and steel manufacturing and 
shipbuilding plants. 

The leading industries of the city are ship- 
yards, sawmills, flour, feed, and cereal mills, 
brick yards, terra cotta works, foundries, 
machine shops, breweries, factories for the 
manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, wooden- 
ware, excelsior, barrels, boots, shoes, clothing, 
cars, wagons, carriages, furniture, tinware, 
soap, crackers, candy, pickles, brooms, baking 
powder, drugs, jewelry, saws, fish nets, woolen 
goods, trunks, stoves, etc. 

From data collected by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion .the condition of the manufacturing 
industries of the city at the present time is 
approximately set forth in the following table, 
together with the figures for 1890 and 1goo: 

18090 1go5 


No. estab’m’ts 331 953 
Cap’l invested. .$4,758,283 $10,131,651 $16,000,000 


1900 
1,400 


Val. of products 10,203,007 
Wages paid.... 3,083,731 55755253 

Some of the largest plants established 
during the past year are the rolling mills of 
the Seattle Steel Company, the cordage 
works of the Portland Cordage Company, and 
the Bemis Bag Company factory. In addi- 
tion to these a number of smaller plants of 
various kinds have been established. 
INDUSTRY 


20,373,402 56,000,000 
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ton is the manufacture of lumber and shingles. 
There are in the state about goo saw mills 
and shingle mills with a capacity of 26,000,000 
feet of lumber and 42,000,000 shingles, to- 
gether with about 300 logging and bolt camps 
and a large number of planing mills and 
other wood-working establishments. These 
mills, camps, and factories give employment 
to more than 30,000 men. The annual pay- 
roll amounts to nearly $20,000,000, and the 
value of the products to $35,000,000 annually. 

The amount of 
standing timber in the 
state of Washington 
was estimated by the 
United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior 
during the year 1902, 
at 195,237,000,000 feet 
B. M. 

During the year 
1904 the mills of 
Washington shipped 
1,325,324,9006 feet of 
lumber and 5,759,640, 
ooo shingles. The 
shipments of lumber by rail aggregated 
658,290,000 feet and by cargo 667,034,906 
feet. The lumber shipments by rail amounted 
to 43,872 carloads, and the shingles to 36,069 
carloads, making 74,941 carloads in all. 

A large part of this immense lumber bus- 
iness is handled through the central offices 
of the companies located in Seattle, and this 
city enjoys the benefits of an extensive trade 
growing out of this industry. 





SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Shipbuilding is one of the most important 
industries in the city of Seattle and King 
County. 

The most extensive plant is that of Moran 
Brothers Company, where the battleship 
Nebraska is now under construction. This is 
one of the largest of the new vessels of the 
American Navy. It was launched October 
7, 1904, and is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. 

There are other marine engine works and 
shipbuilding companies in Seattle, Ballard, 
West Seattle, and at Quartermaster’s Harbor 
on Vashon Island, all located in King County. 
These plants have marine ways and floating 
dry dock, and carry on extensive construc- 
tion and repair works, giving employment 





IN THE RESIDENCE SECTION, SEATTLE 


to a very large number of skilled work- 
men at good wages. 


AGRICULTURE 


All of western Washington, and particularly 
the section adjacent to Seattle, offers splen- 
did opportunities to those who wish to engage 
in the business of dairying, stock raising, 
gardening, fruit raising, or other similar enter- 
prises. The valleys and level lands in the 
Puget Sound section are very fertile and pro- 
duce wonderful crops 
of fruits, vegetables, 
hay and grain. The 
dairying industry is 
assuming  consider- 
able importance. 
There are more than 
‘300 creameries in the 
western part of the 
state, a number of 
which are located in 
King County. There 
is an extensive con- 
densed milk factory 
at Kent and another 
at Auburn. The product of these factories 
finds a ready market on the Pacific coast, 
in Alaska, and the Orient. 

Seattle is the best market on the Pacific 
coast for fruits, vegetables, and dairy prod- 
ucts, owing to the fact that it is the base of 
supplies for the logging camps, lumber mills, 
and mining interests of Washington, Alaska, 
and the Northwest Territory. 


MINES AND MINING 


Coal mining is one of the leading industries 
of the state of Washington, and particularly 
of King County. The output of the coal 
mines averages 3,000,000 tons annually, valued 
at about $9,000,000. The coal fields of Wash- . 
ington cover an area of several thousand 
square miles. All of the large mines, except 
those of the Roslyn district in Kittitas County, 
are located within fifty miles of Seattle, while 
the Roslyn district is distant lessthan 100 miles 
in a direct line. The deposits of coal are practi- 
cally inexhaustibleand the quality isof the best 
for manufacturing, steam, and domestic use. 

These mines give employment to about 
5,000 men, at wages averaging $2.70 per day. 
The supplies for the mines are handled largely 
by the Seattle merchants, and the major part 
of the product is disposed of here. 
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These mining enterprises add very materi- 
ally to the prosperity of Seattle, on account 
of the large trade with them in machinery 
and supplies. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The fisheries of Puget Sound have assumed 
vast proportions, and may well be accounted 
as one of our leading industries. The aver- 
age number of men employed is about ‘5,000, 
and their earnings $1,500,000 annually. The 
output of the Puget Sound canneries runs 
from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 per annum, 
according to the run of salmon. 

In addition to the Puget Sound fisheries, 
Seattle is the headquarters and base of 
supplies of a large number of the leading 
companies engaged in the salmon-packing 
industry of Alaska and other points.. 

The value of the canned salmon put up by 
these companies is approximately $20,000,000 
each year. 

In addition to the salmon, the fisheries 
produce large quantities of halibut, cod, 
smelt, herring, oysters, clams, crabs, and 
other salt-water fish. The cod fisheries of 
Bering Sea are growing in importance yearly, 
and their product is cured and marketed here. 
The product of the sealing and whaling com- 
panies also adds largely to the value of this 
industry. Altogether, the fisheries may well 
be considered among our greatest sources of 
wealth. 


THE TRADE WITH ALASKA 


The greatest single factor in the wonderful 
growth and prosperity of Seattle is her trade 
with Alaska. The trade of Alaska amounts to 


‘ many thousands a year, exclusive of the gold 
Practically three-fourths of this 
The rapid 


produced. 
great trade is handled at Seattle. 
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are causing a great growth in her trade. 

The United States Assay Office at Seattle 
was established July 15, 1898, and up to 
December 31, 1904, had received and paid 
for nearly 200 tons of gold, or to be more 
exact, 199.6 tons, for which the depositors 
have been paid $97,132,897.90. The receipts 
to. this date have increased the amount to 
more than $100,000,000. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


The following statistics for 1900 and 1904 
show the rapid growth of business in Seattle: 


1900 1904 
Names in city directory. . 37,354 68,882 
SGNOOM CENSUS 5.4.5... 5 14,507 22,865 
School attendance ...... 10,743 17,059 
Telephones in use....... 4,337 22,681 
Bank deposits: .......... $17,401,450 $32,450,695 


Bank clearances........ $1 30,323,281 $222,217,309 
Water revenues ........ $200,474 $436,558 
Building permits issued.. 2,960 7,438 
Building permits valuat’n $3,263,022 $7,808,120 
Postoffice receipts ...... $186,762 $383,477 
Custom house receipts. . $281,545 $458,665 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


There is an excellent opening for the fol- 
lowing industrial enterprises in Seattle, viz.: 
paper mill, woolen mills, blast furnace, glass 
works, furniture factories, pottery works, 
wagon works, railway car shops, locomotive 
works, tannery, tar, turpentine and alcohol 
plants, boot and shoe factories, knitting mills, 
boat builders, naphtha-engine works, lead 
and tin smelters, white-lead works, powder 
works, and numerous other industries. 

Further information regarding these and 
other enterprises will be furnished upon 
application, by SEATTLE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Industrial Department, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 
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WATCH TACOWA GROW 





ATCH TACOMA GROW!”’ is the 
accepted phrase at the Lewis 
and Clark Fair. It is repeated 

daily by thousands of people at Portland. 
It has extended over California. It a 
household word in the state of Washington. 
It is traveling east, and by the time this 
issue of THE Wor Lp’s Work is out of press 
every city, town, and hamlet of the country 
will be ringing with its changes. It is the 
cry of a confident and aggressive people who 
have surmounted every difficulty on the road 
to success, and who know that the future 
growth of their city will attract world-wide 
attention. 

Tacoma has had its boom, beginning in 
1887, when the railroads first linked it with 
the East. It had its reaction in 1892, and 
also suffered in the universal depression 
beginning:in 1893. It took some years for 
the people to recover and pull themselves 
together, but since the year 1gor growth 
has been extremely rapid and substantial, 
the population doubling since that year. 

In their confidence, the Tacoma people 
take no account of the growth and success 
of their neighbors and rivals. All of them 
possess some of the elements that go to make 
up a great city, but Tacoma possesses all of 
them. In 1860 St. Paul had four times the 
population of Minneapolis. In 1870 it had 
only 50 per cent. more. In 1880 Minneapolis 
was in the lead, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue Yet in 1860 St. Paul had not 


is 


so. 


alone the population, but it had the rail- 
roads, banking, jobbing, manufacturing, and 
the prestige. 


The slight advantage, how- 


BY 


J. S. WHITEHOUSE 
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ever, that Minneapolis had in being closer to 
the sources of supply, which consisted chiefly 
of the products of the farms and the forests, 
and aided to some extent by the waterpower 
furnished by St. Anthony’s Falls, produced 
the natural and inevitable result, and Minne- 
apolis is to-day the largest and strongest city 
in the Northwest. 

And so with Tacoma. Fifty per cent. of 
the standing timber of the state of Washing- 
ton is tributary to Tacoma, more than to 
any other city. Coal mines are in active 
operation almost at the city limits. The 
only coking coal so far known on the Pacific 
coast is mined only twenty miles from here. 
Rich agricultural valleys pour their products 
into her market, and 75 per cent. of the wheat 
marketed in the state is marketed here. 
Situated at the furthest point inland on Puget 
Sound, on the finest harbor*in the world, the 
lines of commerce cross and meet at Tacoma. 
Far less advantages than these made Minne- 
apolis the leading city. Tacoma is extremely 
confident of her own future. 

The harbor of Tacoma is deep, capacious, 
and safe. It is oval in shape and about three 
and a half miles wide at its entrance, with 
about sixteen miles of shore line. The digging 
of artificial channels and waterways makes a 
prospective frontage of thirty-five miles avail- 
able for the building of wharves. 

What most strikes the visitor to Tacoma 
is its magnificent waterfront and enormous 
docks. On the west side of the harbor, 
which is the only side as yet in use, there are 
10,000 lineal feet of warehouses and 
There are two enor- 


over 
13,000 feet of wharves. 




















mous warehouses used exclusively for the 
Oriental trade, one 800 feet in length and 
the other 600 feet. These are constantly 
gorged with the incoming and outgoing 
freight, and the wharves in front are lined 
with giant steamers that ply the Pacific. 
There are five great warehouses and elevators 
for the handling of wheat and flour; one of 
the wheat warehouses, 2,360 feet in length, 
being the longest warehouse in the world. 
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from Vladivostok to Manila, including Japan 
Two of these lines extend their sailings to 
Great Britain and other European countries, 
touching at all ports in southern Asia and 
the Mediterranean. The Kosmos line oper- 
ates between Tacoma and Hamburg, going 
by way of Cape Horn, touching at all South 
and Central American ports and all ports of 
southern Europe. The American-Hawaiian 
line between.Tacoma and New York, touch- 





LOADING CARGOES 


FOR THE ORIENT AND EUROPE 
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LONGEST WAREHOUSE IN THE WORLD 


AT THE 


IN TACOMA 


There are numerous other warehouses of 
different sizes, some of them used for general 
freight purposes and some in connection with 
a special industry. All of the large lumber 
mills have docks of their own, and at the 
largest of these at all times from five to 
fifteen sea-going vessels are taking on their 
cargoes. Three lines of steamers ply regu- 
larly between Tacoma and the Orient, and 
by the Orient is meant every port in Asia 
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ing Hawaii and San Francisco, also goes via 
the Horn. There are two regular steamship 
lines plying between Tacoma and San Fran- 
cisco, one having a sailing every five days 
and the other every seven days, and half a 
dozen lines run steamers to Alaska, giving a 
sailing from Tacoma several times a week. 
In.addition to these, there is an average of 
125 wheat cargoes and 175 lumber cargoes 
shipped every year, the wheat going mostly 














LUMBER MILL OF TACOMA MILL COMPANY, 
TACOMA HARBOR 


to Europe and the lumber to all parts of the 
world. There are about seventy-five cargoes 
of coal shipped annually, most of it going to 
Pacific coast ports. Numerous smaller steam- 
ers ply daily to local points on Puget Sound 


and British Columbia. MORE =TRANS- 
PACIFIC STEAMERS SAIL FROM THE 


PORT OF TACOMA THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER PACIFIC COAST PORT. 

When figures are written in millions it is 
only by comparison that a fair comprehen- 
sion of them is gained. The official reports 
of the United States collectors of the differ- 
ent customs districts show that the exports 
and imports of the three leading coast cities 
for the ten years, beginning with July 1. 
1894, and ending with June 30, 1904, inclusive, 
are as follows: 


Tacoma $1 21,652,289 
Portland 105,590,572 
Seattle 84,911,055 
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WHEAT WAREHOUSES AND FLOUR MILL TO THE LEFT 


To handle this immense business requires 
not only excellent dockage facilities, but rail- 
way terminals of the most extensive nature. 
The terminals, both steamship and rail, of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company at 
this point are the most extensive on the coast, 
and have already cost $15,000,000. They 
are being constantly enlarged. President 
Ingalls of the ‘‘ Big Four’’ Railroad considered 
them superior to any other railroad terminals 
in existence. 

The city which handles and controls the 
great natural resources of any locality will 
be the leading city of that locality. The 
Pacific Northwest Demurrage Association 
keeps an accurate record of all pay freight 
handled at all the different cities of the North- 


west. This is the record for the year 1904. 
Tacoma 71,697 Cars 
Portland 62,669 cars 
Seattle 66,929 Cars 
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TACOMA SMELTER 
To the right is shown the highest concrete chimney in the world, 306 feet high, the top is 456 feet above the water 
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The handling of the natural resources sug- 
gests manufactures, and here again is an 
explanation of Tacoma’s growth and the warn- 
ing in the caption. There are over 11,000 
hands employed in the different mills and 
factories of this city. This does not include 
the building trades, street and improvement 
work, etc., but is confined strictly to the 
mills and factories. This is exceeded on the 
Pacific coast by San Francisco only. 

Lumber, of course, is the leading line. 
There are twenty-one lumber and _ shingle 
mills in the city and twenty-nine planing 





CORNER OF NINTH STREET 
mills and wood-working factories. Tacoma 
is exceeded in lumber output by Minneapolis 
only, and when the mills which are now 
building are completed, Tacoma will occupy 
the proud position of being the first lumber 
city in the United States and the world. 
The largest.cut was in the year 1903, the 
vear 1904 showing a slight falling off on 
account of the depression in the lumber 
trade, and that year the mills of Tacoma cut 
362,000,000 feet of lumber and 380,000,000 
shingles. One mill alone, the largest lumber 
mill in the world, cut 125,000,000 feet and 
80,000,000 shingles. The huge timbers, 110 
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GROW 


feet long and 24 inches square, used in 
the construction of Washington’s building 
at the St. Louis Fair were cut at the Tacoma 
mills. These were the only mills capable of 
handling them. 

Many lines of lumber manufacturing are 
followed. Great quantities of doors, sashes, 
porch columns, and woodenware are made 
and shipped to all parts of the world. The 
exhaustion of the forests in the upper Miss- 
issippi Valley has forced many of the lumber- 
men to the state of Washington, and the 
exodus of the lumber manufacturers to the 
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AVENUE, TACOMA 


Pacific coast has already begun. They will 
naturally locate where lumber can be had in 
the greatest quantity and to the best advan- 
tage, and more and more our lumber will be 
shipped in its manufactured state and numer- 
ous new mills spring up engaged in various 
lines of the lumber-manufacturing industries. 

The state of Washington produces 35,000,- 
ooo bushels of wheat, Oregon 16,000,000 bush- 
els, and Idaho 7,000,000 bushels. Ultimately 
Washington and Oregon will double their 
production and Idaho increase sixfold, All 
of this wheat finds its market through the 
Pacific coast ports. Eighty per cent. of the 














NORTHERN PACIFIC SHOPS AT TACOMA 


wheat and 60 per cent. of the flour shipped 
from the state of Washington is shipped 
through the port of Tacoma. There are 
already in operation five flour mills with an 
aggregate capacity of 6,500 barrels per day, 
and the demands of Asia will soon absorb 
the entire wheat production of the North- 
west, and this will cause the erection of numer- 
ous additional mills in Tacoma to turn the 
wheat into flour. Just as the wheat of Minne- 
sota and Dakota is superior to that raised 
further south, so the wheat raised in the 
North Pacific States is of a superior grade. 
The Orient prefers the northern flour. The 
most significant movement in this respect 
was that made by the Sperry Milling Com- 
pany of San Francisco, the largest millers 
on the coast, who have just erected a mill 
in this city which began operations in June 
of this year. They frankly announce that 
it is their intention to supply their Oriental 
trade from this mill. And so Tacoma Grows. 

The mountains of the Pacific coast are 
teeming with mineral wealth—the farther 
north, the greater the variety. When the 
existence of a variety of minerals in the 
state of Washington and Alaska became 
definitely known, a smelter was necessary. 
It was erected in Tacoma. Why? Because 
this was the best place to assemble ore from 
the different mines by rail and by water— 
perhaps for the stronger reason that here was 
the only coking coal on the Pacific coast. 
In the northern part of the city on the water- 
front, with excellent rail connections and a 
depth of water at the wharf front of from 
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thirty to thirty-five feet, is a smelter hand- 
ling 700 tons of ore per day. Much of the 
ore is brought from Alaska and British 
Columbia by boat. Some of it comes from 
Mexico, South America, and Korea, also by 
boat. Much of it is brought in by rail from 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. As showing the enormous busi- 
ness transacted by this institution, its books 
show that for the calendar year 1904 there 
was paid to the railroads for freight $336,- 
571.85, and to the steamship companies 
$164,392.55. 

A few months ago all of the smelters on 
the Pacific coast formed a trust. Tacoma 
is its headquarters, and the Tacoma plant is 
to be the centre of its operations and the 
place where practically all of its enlarge- 
ments are to be made. It is already adding 
a plant for the manufacture of copper wire 
and sheet copper, and as soon as this is com- 
pleted other additions are to be made. The 
Tacoma smelter now uses 2,000 horsepower 
of electricity in addition to its steam power. 
It is confidently expected that the number 
of men employed in the smelter will be in- 
creased from the 600 now employed to fully 
2,000 hands in four or five years. Tacoma 
Grows. 

The Northern Pacific car shops are located 
at Tacoma. All of the work for the western 
part of the system is done at these shops. 
They now employ 1,000 men. The shops 
were erected chiefly for the purpose of car 
and locomotive repair work, but a number 
of freight cars have been built. This has 


























been done so successfully and economically 
that additions are now under way to be used 
exclusively for the building of freight cars. 
The best wood for the manufacture of cars 
can be had in Tacoma at a lower price than 
at any other centre. The Griffin Wheel Com- 
pany operates a large establishment for the 
manufacture of car wheels immediately ad- 
joining the shops, and all the other parts, 
except a few patented appliances, can be 
had here practically as cheap as in the East. 
Therefore cars can be built to advantage. 
Here is an opening for the man with the 
capital and the experience. The demand for 
freight cars all over the West is enormous, 
and they can be turned out here at a lower 
cost than at the Eastern car factories. The 
demand in Japan and other parts of Asia 
is already large, and cars are shipped from 
this port to Asia after paying freight for a 
rail haul of from 2,000 to 3,000 miles. The 
demand in the Orient will increase tenfold 
immediately after the war closes, and in a 
very short time would take the entire output 
of a very large plant. 
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Many other lines of manufacturing are 
followed. Tacoma furniture is marketed in 
half a dozen Northwestern states and in 
Alaska. Box materials manufactured in Ta- 
coma supply the California market and other 
states west of the Mississippi River. Tacoma 
cereals find a ready sale all over the coast. 
Tacoma beer is sold in California, Hawaii, 
and the Orient. Wooden pipe wrapped with 
steel is made here, and is found to be more 
economical. than cast-iron pipe for water 
supply for municipalities and mines. All 
kinds of machines, engines, boilers, metal 
bedsteads, brick, paint, shoes, clothing, soap, 
etc., are made and shipped to the various 
Northwestern markets, which are growing by 
leaps and bounds and demanding not only 
an increase in the plants already in operation, 
but the establishment of new lines of fac- 
tories. 

Manufacturing can only flourish and expand 
where conditions are favorable. Cheap fuel, 
consisting of wood (the refuse from the saw- 
mills), coal, and coke, cheaper electric power 
than any other tidewater city in the world, 
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HARBOR SCENE, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Loading wheat and flour for all parts of the world. 


The exports for the season 1402-3 were 12,100,0co bushels of wheat and 


1,400,000 barrels of flour 
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cheap and level land contiguous to deep water 
for manufacturing sites, and a superior class 
of laboring people, together with splendid 
shipping facilities by rail and water, attract 
the manufacturer like a needle to a magnet. 
Wood, coal, gas, petroleum, have each exer- 
cised a controlling influence in the location 
of factories during the 
past hundred years, 
but now it is electric 
power. The summits 
of the highest moun- 
tains in the United 
States are only from 
forty to fifty miles 
from the city of Ta- 
coma, withits superior 
deep-water harbor. 
Great rivers have 
their sources on 
these rocky heights 
from the constantly 
meltingsnow. Forthe 
first thirty or forty 
miles they fall from 5,000 to 7,000 feet, rushing 
like giants toward the ocean. Science seizes 
one of these colossi, takes 5,000 horsepower 
from him and releases him. Five or ten 
miles further on 15,000 horsepower is taken. 
Release him again, and in another ten miles 
20,000 horsepower is taken. This can be 
repeated over and over with every river. 
The amount of possible electric energy that 
may be generated and delivered in Tacoma 
is exceeded at only one place, and that is at 
Niagara. But Niagara is 300 miles from the 
seaboard. Forty thousand horsepower of 
electrical energy is already developed and 
delivered in the city of Tacoma. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand horsepower is in 
process of development. The possible devel- 
opment is almost beyond computation. The 
electrical energy which can be developed 
from the rivers having their source in Mount 
Tacoma alone would turn every wheel in a 
city of 500,000 people. 

One of the most important factors in the 
development of the city of Tacoma was the 
construction of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad. 
This runs in a southeasterly direction from 
the city, through one of the finest lumber 
and mineral districts in the West. Lumber 
and shingle mills have sprung into existence 
every few miles along its course. It is now 
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within sixteen miles of Mount Tacoma, and 
from its terminus stages run regularly to 
the hotels at the base of the mountain. 
Mount Tacoma has been created a National 
park by the Government, and they are already 
at work spending large sums in building roads 
and paths. The mountain is 14,526 feet in 
height, the highest 
point in the United 
States, excluding 
Alaska, and the snow 
line can be reached 
in eight hours from 
Tacoma. The Hon. 
James Bryce, the fa- 
mous English states- 
man and member of 
the English Alpine 
Club, and Prof. Carl 
Zittel, of Munich, said: 


‘*The scenery of Mount 
Tacoma is of rare and 
varied beauty. The peak 
itself is as noble a moun- 
tain as we have ever seen in its lines and structure. 
The glaciers, which descend from its snow fields, 
present all the characteristic features of those in 
the Alps, and though less extensive than the ice 
streams of Mont Blane or Monta Rosa groups are 
in their crevasses and serracs equally, striking and 
equally worthy of close study. We have seen 
nothing more beautiful in Switzerland or Tyrol, in 
Norway or in the Pyrenees, than the-Carbon River 
glacier and the great Puyallup glaciers; indeed, the 
ice in the latter is unusually pure, and the crevasses 
unusually fine. The combination of ice scenery 
with woodland scenery of the grandest type is to 
be found nowhere in the Old World, unless it be in 
the Himalayas, and, so far as we know, nowhere 
else on the American continent.” 
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Tacoma is now a city of 75,000 people, and 
has at least equal advantages as to schools, 
colleges, churches, public buildings, parks, 
etc., to those possessed by any other city of 
its size. It is the county seat of Pierce 
County, which has a population of 100,000. 
It is the seat of Whitworth College (Presby- 
terian), Puget Sound University (Methodist), 
Annie Wright Seminary (Episcopal), St. 
Thomas Aquinas Academy, and the Academy 
of the Visitation (Catholic). It has business 
colleges, hospitals, many benevolent and char- 
itable institutions, and a free city library 
containing 35,000 volumes. In its system 
of parks there are 1,150 acres. In its street- 


































car system, including suburban lines, there are 
134 miles of track. Except one cable line of a 
mile and a half, all the lines are electric, secur- 
ing their power from Electron, twenty-six miles 
to the southeast. This is the second largest 
plant in the world for the generation of electri- 
city by water. Its ultimate capacity is 40,000 
horsepower. The city owns and operates its 
water works and electric-light plant, the latter 
securing its electricity from Snoqualmie Falls, 
thirty-five miles distant. This plant gener- 
ates 12,000 electrical horsepower. 

The people of Tacoma maintain a Chamber 
of Commerce which gives full and reliable 
information concerning its resources and the 
opportunities that are here. They are just 
now congratulating themselves that Tacoma 
has been selected by the Panama Canal Com- 
mission as one of the four cities in the United 
States at which to maintain a purchasing 
agent, the other three being New York, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. This, they say, 
is significant of the importance and growth 
of the city and its commerce. 


OPPORTUNITIE 

There are plenty of them. When the state 
of Washington had a hundred thousand people 
there were no manufactures except lumber, 
because there was no local market. When 
it had a quarter of a 
miliaon. doors: 
shingles, porch col- 
umns, boxes, flour, 
etc., were made. 
When it had half a 
million, the local mar- 
ket demanded  fur- 
niture, carriages and 
wagons, cereals, meat 
packing, smelting, 
machines, boilers, 
shipyards, and Ta- 
coma met the de- 
mands. 
state has go0o0,000 
people. To-morrow 
it will have a million. Scores of different 
lines of manufacturing would be _profit- 
able with a market of a million people, 
and these are now open. In five years 
there will be a million and a half people, 
and another hundred lines are open. The 
people of Tacoma are now preparing to put 
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their limestone, coke, and iron ore in the 
furnace and take out pig iron. Iron and 
steel of local manufacture will open the way 
for over three hundred lines of manufacturing 
industries. Jobbing and commerce are grow- 
ing in the same way, and with the growth of 
all and the strength that comes with it, not 
only their own markets, but those farther 
away can be reached. In the East people 
worry on the freight rate on goodsonahundred 
pounds fora few miles. At Tacoma they meet 
the problem of carloads for hundreds of miles. 
Where the East’s problem is with a ton, 
theirs is with a trainload. They solve con- 
tinental questions in railroading and trans- 
Pacific questions with steamships. Theirs 
are no pigmy problems to vex the soul, but 
giant questions, and the wrestler grows strong 
in the contest. And over and above all, we 
men of the East, they live in a community 
that rises every morning and blesses the 
Supreme Being for the resources, the climate, 
the opportunity—aye, and the contest—that 
are theirs. They are of the world and in it. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


‘“‘No wonder Tacoma does the business; she has 
the facilities.’ 
J. J. Hivt, of the Great Northern Railroad. 


‘‘On the broad flats stretching from the Puget 
waters toward Mount 
Tacoma’s base are being 
built the factories and 
mills that will make 
Tacoma the substantial 
manufacturing centre of 
our long Pacific coast. 
Tacoma as a _ shipping 
point can boast of the 
largest covered piers in 
the world, and of an 
available dock mileage 
greater than that now 
used by New York, Jer- 
sey City, and Philadel- 
phia combined. Because 
Tacoma has more level 
land adjacent to tide- 
water than any other 
Puget Sound port, and because the life-support- 
ing and wealth-producing resources of the Pacific 
coast are nearly three times greater than on the 
Atlantic, Tacoma is destined to some day exceed 
in National importance any of the Atlantic sea- 
board cities, New York alone excepted.”’ 
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RicHaRD Lioyp Jones, Collier’s Weekly. 
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THE LARGEST SALMON CANNERY IN THE WORLD AT BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


HARBOR ON 











THE PACIFIC 


; COAST 


is universally regarded by mariners 
as one of the best large harbors in the 
world. Practically fifty square miles in ex- 
tent, it affords perfect navigation and anchor- 
age depth throughout, is readily reached by 
several channels from the Pacific Ocean, is 
almost entirely landlocked, and has a bottom 
of green mud, providing the best holding 
ground known for anchorage. Another un- 
usual advantage of this ideal harbor is its 
practical freedom from the destructive teredo, 
this waterfront pest being killed by the cold 
fresh waters flowing into Bellingham Bay 
from the foothills of Mount Baker. This 
natural protection to waterfront property is 
at the same time a great advantage to bar- 
nacled vessels lying in port, as the fresh water 
is also death to barnacles. . 
Bellingham is the youngest of the four first- 
class cities of Washington, and during the 
last five years has grown faster than any other 
city in the Pacific Northwest. The two 
former cities of Whatcom and Fairhaven, 
consolidated in 1903 under the name of Bel- 
lingham, had a combined population in 1900 
of 11,062. The census of 1904 gave Belling- 
ham a population of 22,632, and the popula- 
tion at present is fully 27,000. 
Bellingham is exceptionally well provided 
with transportation facilities, being a western 
terminus of the Great Northern, Northern 


PB : ssiversat BAY on Puget Sound 


Pacific and Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
railroads, and the home of a local railroad 
operating more than sixty miles of standard- 
gage railroad. It is also a regular port of 
call for steamboat lines reaching all parts of 
Puget Sound and the coast as far south as 
San Pedro. 

The natural resources of Bellingham con- 
stitute perhaps the richest and most varied 
storehouse to be found in any part of the 
world in an equal extent of territory, and as 
these enormous native riches have but barely 
been touched by capital and developing indus- 
try, save in the manufacture of lumber and 
shingles and the canning of salmon, this region 
offers a matchless variety of opportunities to 
the capitalist, promoter, industrialist and 
manufacturer. 

Take Whatcom County alone, of which 
Bellingham is the county seat: It has a total 
area of 2,226 square miles, of which about 
I,300 square miles is mineral territory embrac- 
ing the famous Mount Baker and Slate Creek 
gold fields, the most important gold deposits 
of Washington, the extensive development of 
which has but just been begun and only six 
stamp mills are in operation. Nearly all of 
the remainder of Whatcom County is prolific 
fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock and alder timber 
land, and about as productive farm and fruit 
soil as the best in the world. This territory 
includes 250 square miles of coal measures, 
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all as yet practically untouched. The mineral 
resources include gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, aluminum, zinc, asbestos, talc, cement 
rock, glass quartz, glass sand, lime, coal, 
granite, marble, sandstone, fire and potters’ 
clay. 

The standing timber is estimated by the 
Federal experts, counting only the fir, cedar, 
spruce and hemlock, at 2,708,955,000 feet. 
Many valuable woods suitable for the manu- 
facture of furniture, woodenware, wood novel- 
ties, etc., are not included in this estimate, 
and these resources are not now put to any 
considerable use, yet they offer almost limit- 
less possibilities for profitable manufacture, 
with an ample home market and no local com- 
petition west of the Rockies. 

The fish products and resources, salt and 
fresh water, include salmon, cod, halibut, 
herring, smelt, sea bass, Dolly Varden and 
salmon trout, lake and rainbow trout, black 
bass, shrimp, sea crabs, native oysters, eastern 
and Japanese oysters and clams. 

The more successful farm and fruit products 
include apples, pears, plums, prunes, peaches, 
cherries, berries of all kinds, peas, beans, 
potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, 
celery, Holland flower bulbs, hops, flax, 
grasses, hay, oats, barley, buckwheat, butter, 
honey, poultry. Walnuts, chestnuts, filberts 
and butternuts also thrive in this climate. 

Whatcom County has 119 shingle mills, 27 
sawmills, 13 salmon canneries and g logging 
camps. Within the last twelve years the 
county has built 618 miles of first-class wagon 
roads at a total cost of more than $900,000, 
including 14 excellent bridges across the 
Nooksack River. This is the best and most 
elaborate system of county wagon roads in 
western Washington. 

The population of Whatcom County is 
52,000 and there are 80 organized school dis- 
tricts, 94 schoolhouses, 206 teachers and 8 
high schools; there are 52 districts having 
free libraries, 32 having free textbooks, 17 
having graded schools, 76 districts having 
school more than five months each year. 

Bellingham has the most genial climate of 
the Puget Sound region, having less rainfall, 
more sunshine, and cooler summers than any 
other point. The averages of the Govern- 
ment record for the last seven years show 
the following: Annual mean temperature, 
50°; average annual hottest day, 85.5°; 
average annual precipitation, 


coldest, 12°; 


31.74 inches; average number rainy days, 111; 
clear days, 133; partly cloudy, 126; cloudy, 
105. Thirty-one weather bureau stations in 
31 different states record a greater average 
annual precipitation than Bellingham. 

Bellingham is the nearest important Amer- 
ican city to Alaska, Puget Sound’s chief cus- 
tomer. The shipping of Bellingham harbor 
in 1904 had an aggregate value of $5,191,000. 
The industrial plants of Bellingham include 
22 shingle mills, 9 sawmills, 4 salmon can- 
neries, I canning and shingle-machinery fac- 
tory, 1 sheet-metal factory, 1 cold-storage 
plant of 3,000 tons capacity, and a $300,000 
exporting brewery of 100,000 barrels annual 
capacity. 

The city has the best gravity water system 
on the coast, owned by the city, the supply 
being from a mountain-walled lake three miles 
distant and 318 feet above the city. Fifteen 
miles of splendidly equipped electric street 
railway, two electric lighting and power 
plants, and a gas factory of 200,000 cubic 
feet holding capacity are among the public 
utilities. The city also has the finest theatre 
in the West, the Beck, built in 1902 at a cost 
of $155,000, seating 2,200. 

There are 12 excellent city school buildings, 
97 teachers being employed. All have free 
libraries. The largest and best equipped 
state normal school in the Pacific Northwest, 
is here, having a faculty of 19, a library of 
6,000 volumes and a magnificent museum. 
There are two free public libraries with 6,000 
volumes. 

Bellingham is the recognized centre of So 
per cent. of the fisheries, 50 per cent. of the 
farm and orchard land, 25 per cent. of the 
shingle mills and 15 per cent. of the sawmills 
of western Washington. It offers remarkable 
opportunities for profitable investment and 
industry; it has all the advantages for ex- 
tensive manufacture and shipping; it has 
practically six miles of ideal waterfrontage; 
it has just begun to be recognized as 2 city 
whose future is certain to be of great impor- 
tance to the West, and it has both room and 
purpose to grow and expand. It is not a city 
already grown to its full measure, but a city 
that has just commenced to realize its 
strength. 

The Bellingham Chamber of Commerce has 
just issued some very interesting and reliable 
literature descriptive of the Bellingham coun- 
try that is being sent free to all inquirers. 
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A BUSINESS STREET OF NORTH YAKIMA. WASHINGTON 


FERTILE YAKIMA 


VALLEY 


HE state of Washington, more than 
any other state of the Pacific 
Northwest, offers to the people of 
the East and of the Middle West opportunities 
for home building and for the accumulation of 
a compentency, advantages of the most 
permanent and attractive character. The tide 
of immigration is rolling at its flood toward 
the Pacific coast. To the state of Washing- 
ton the farmer of Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas 
and Nebraska looks for surcease of storms, 
of droughts, tornadoes, and crop failures. 
Irrigation in Washington is long past the 
experimental stage. In the valley of the 
Yakima River the wonders of irrigation are 
most fully displayed. The valley lies in the 
centre of this great state, with North Yakima 
its chief city. Here are hundreds of highly 
developed farms averaging from twenty to 
forty acres, each producing abundance of 
garden products, of fruit of every character, 
of alfalfa, live stock, and hops. The products 
of the Yakima Valley are valued at from 
$3,500,000 to $5,000,000 annually. The 
waters of the river are the life blood of the 
land, and until they were spread over the 
prairies this was a desert, and where the 
canals cannot be extended the desert will 
remain forever. 


Land in the Yakima Valley is expected to 
net the man who farms it at least $25 an acre 
after all expenses are paid, and profits from 
$300 to $700 per acre are not uncommon 
among the orchardists of this valley. 

There is good reason, from the fact that the 
farming areas of Yakima County are cut into 
small, highly cultivated holdings, averaging 
trom twenty to forty acres each. Farms of 
forty acres in this section of the state will 
sustain a family with far less work and with 
many enjoyments and luxuries not possible 
in the lot of the Eastern and Mississippi 
Valley farmer. At least a quarter section of 
land is required to support a family in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska or Minnesota. In the 
Yakima Valley the hills and valleys are 
covered with magnificent orchards and fields 
of alfalfa and hops; with meadows in which 
cattle feed almost the year around up to the 
knee in clover and alfalfa; with modern 
dwellings scattered here and there amid the 
orchards, giving the landscape the appearance 
of a rural community just outside some large 
city. 

Homes here are but a few rods apart. 
They are well furnished, even luxuriously. 
There are schools and churches scattered 
thickly through the community. The Ya- 
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THE HEART OF THE FERTILE YAKIMA VALLEY 


kima farmer enjoys the precious boon which 
the farmer in the Middle West in most in- 
stances is deprived of, namely, the company of 
numbers of his fellow men. This feature of 
life in the Yakima Valley is one of its great 
attractions. It makes impossible the cease- 
less and depressing monotony of farm life in 
the inhospitable regions of the Middle West, 
where the population per square mile is about 
one to ten as compared with this part of the 
state of Washington. 

The city of North Yakima has a population, 
according to a census taken last May, of about 
7,000. This is a gain of 121 per cent. over 
the population as shown by the Federal 
census of 1900. The percentage of gain in 
that period is greater than was shown by any 
city in the Northwest in the past five years. 
Surrounding the city of North Yakima is a 
very thickly settled farming community, most 
of which is practically within the city itself, 
so that it is estimated that the population of 
North Yakima and environs is upward of 
10,000. 

There are three banks in North Yakima 
carrying deposits of upward of $2,000,000, as 
compared with $500,000 five years ago. In 
1897 there were two employees in the post- 
office, to-day there are seventeen. The 
postal receipts further illustrate the growth 
of North Yakima. For the year ending 
June 30, 1902, they were $12,968; for the 
year ending June 30, 1903, they were $14,500; 
for the year ending June 30, 1904, they were 


$17,100. It is estimated that the receipts 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, will aggre- 
gate $20,000. 

At the present time there are about 300 
dwellings in the course of construction in this 
vicinity, costing from $1,000 to $15,000 each. 
Recently the plant of the Cascade Lumber 
Company, valued at $400,000, has been 
constructed here, with a daily capacity of 
60,000 feet of lumber. The North Yakima 
Canning Company has a capacity of 100,000 
cases of fruit and vegetables annually. The 
North Yakima Milling Company has a capacity 
of 100,000 barrels of flour a year. 

There are no crop failures in the Yakima 
Valley. There are no extremes of heat and 
cold. The hot period in the summer lasts 
not to exceed two or three weeks, and as the 
nights are always cool, conditions are not 
oppressive as in the East and Central West. 
Cool winds blow from the snow-covered 
mountains, making the summer, from the 
first of April to the first of October, delightful 
to the visitor from the torrid East. 

The yield per acre of staple crops of the 
Yakima Valley may be epitomized as follows: 

Alfalfa, nine to ten tons per acre, value 
from $5 per ton up; hops, 1,700 pounds, 
value from 20 cents to 35 cents per pound; 
potatoes, 260 bushels to the acre up to 600 
bushels, value from $13 to $25 per ton; 
apples, from $350 to $500 per acre net 
profit. 

The cattle business in Yakima County is 





IRRIGATED FARM NEAR NORTH YAKIMA 
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one of its principal industries. The value 
of cattle on Yakima farms is $1,000,000. 
Steers and hogs are fattened readily and 
cheaply on alfalfa, no grain being required 
in the fattening process. 

Yakima sugar beets have been proved to 
be the richest grown in the West, by Govern- 
ment analysis. Plans have been completed 
and money subscribed for the erection of two 
immense sugar-beet factories in this valley, 
involving the expenditure of $1,000,000. 
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GROWN IN THE FERTILE IRRIGATED FIELDS OF YAKIMA VALLEY 


The United States Government reclamation 
service has established headquarters in North 
Yakima, and is already making surveys for 
the reclamation of 400,000 acres of land, a 
great part of which will be tributary in a 
business way to this city. 

For information as to North Yakima and 
surrounding territory, write to the Yakima 
Commercial Club, North Yakima, Washington. 
Free and handsome booklets will be mailed 


upon application to any address. 
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FURROW IRRIGATION UNDER SUNNYSIDE CANAL 








IN THE FPAMOUS SUNNYSIDE DISTRICT 


Yakima Valley is the famous Sunny- 

side District, an arid land that has been 
made to ‘‘blossom like the rose” by irriga- 
tion. The land is specially suited for growing 
of fruits, hops, alfalfa, timothy and clover, 
sugar beets, vegetable gardening, dairying, 
stock raising, and general farming. 

Water is supplied by the great Sunnyside 
Canal, owned by the Washington Irrigation 
Company, which has a length of 57 miles, a 
depth of 8 feet, a bottom width of 30 feet, 
and a top width of 624 feet, together with 
over 500 miles of branch canals and laterals. 
The water is taken from the Yakima River, 
and the supply is abundant for all possible 
demands. 

Beyond question this is some of the best 
land in the United States for the raising of 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, prunes, 
quinces, berries, melons, of superior quality 
and flavor. It is also fine hop land, pro- 
ducing the best grade of hops, the largest 
yield per acre; besides, the yards are free from 
the hop louse. Alfalfa, the great forage crop, 
yields in three cuttings an average of eight 
tons per acre and in addition a good pasture 
crop. The yield of timothy and clover, as 
well as that of other grass and hay crops, is 
exceptionally large, making dairying and 
stock raising one of the most profitable 
industries of the valley. The famous Bur- 
bank potato is produced here. Vegetables 
of all varieties, including the finest table corn 


[ the heart of the fertile and beautiful 


and tomatoes, sugar beets of high grade and 
of large tonnage yield per acre, besides pos- 
sibilities in tobacco culture and the produc- 
tion of honey and poultry. 

The large and. growing cities of Puget 
Sound and western Washington, with their 
enormous shipping trade reaching out to 
Alaska, Philippine Islands, China, Japan and 
other points, the mining camps of Washing- 
ton, British Columbia, Idaho, and Montana, 
in connection with the demand for our fine 
fruit in the Far East and at intermediate 
points upon the lines of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and C. B. & Q. Railways and 
their connections, afford and insure a never- 
failing demand for our products. 

With a rural population of between 6,000 
and 7,000 people, living upon 35,000 acres 
of irrigated lands now in cultivation, we 
support 15 churches and 32 schools, all 
modern and thoroughly up to date in their 
equipment. Five rural free-delivery routes 
and two telephone systems afford means for 
constant intercommunication. 

Irrigation makes the farmer independent of 
the weather. No failure of crops is possible. 
He applies just the right amount of moisture 
to his land and at the right time to secure the 
largest possible crop returns. For the produc- 
tion of most of the crops water is turned 
on the land two or three times each season. 

For maps, pamphlets, and further informa- 
tion address Washington Irrigation Co., Zillah, 
Yakima County, Wash, 
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THE 


v NHE claim of Lewiston-Clarkston to the 
“Gateway” position is based on its 
location at the only broadening of 

the cafion of the rivers which give the only 

water-grade route from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean. The twin cities lie on 
opposite sides of Snake River at its junction 
with the Clearwater; Lewiston in Idaho; 

Clarkston in Washington. Lewiston is a 

forty-five-years-old city, said to be the richest 

per capita town on the coast. Clarkston is 
very new and lusty. They are one com- 
mercially and claim a joint population of 

11,000, a growth from goo in ten years. 

The topography of the country forces all 
roads to run down hill to this point from a ter- 
ritory as large as Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. 
This tributary territory is so extraordinarily 
rich in natural resources that it has for many 
years been a bone of contention between the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific railway 
companies First a formal truce of ten years, 
then one of six years duration, successfully 
“bottled up” these great treasures of gold, 


GATEWAY TO 


1m FALIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


silver, copper, coal, iron, wheat, fruit, and 
timber. 

Recently the opening of the rivers to naviga- 
tion through to the ocean, and local action in 
independent railroad building, has forced the 
big companies to provide better transporta- 
tion facilities. Already, rail and steamboat 
lines operate in five directions from Lewiston- 
Clarkston. A through rail line to the port of 
Portland, and another into the richest portion 
of the interior are now under construction. 
An electric railroad is building thither from 
Spokane; another is projected southeasterly, 
and the Northern Pacific promises a main line 
east in the near future. 

Great water-electric power is being devel- 
oped for manufacturing purposes. The mines 
are beginning to be actively operated. The 
wheat areas are extending rapidly. Million- 
dollar sawmills are organizing. Promises of 
centuries are being fulfilled. Hard-headed 
men claim for the district resources in timber, 
gold, silver, copper, coal and iron, granite and 
marble, fruits, grain and live stock, each and 
all to an extent equal to those which have 
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created the separate states of Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Michigan, Vermont, California, Dakota 
and Colorado. Here at the junction of the 
rivers, at the head of all-year navigation, a 
great city must grow. The beginning is here. 
Able men are making fortunes. But the 
opportunities are more numerous than the 
men of brains now here can take advantage 
of. Here is Place for Men of Force. In 
mining, in lumbering, in manufacturing, in 
fruit growing, in stock raising, in trade and in 
transportation—there is room for many men 
of brains and energy and money. 

The chambers of commerce of either town 
will gladly furnish detailed informatiun on 
request. If you are interested in fruit cul- 
ture, ask how it is that we can grow all the 
European grapes and make delicious wines in 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CLARKSTON FROM THE MOUNTAINS 


a latitude north of that of Montreal. If you 
seek health in an invigorating yet mild winter 
climate, where the death rate is as low as the 
lowest in America, do not fail to write for the 
statements of physicians. If you are a manu- 
facturer, inquire about the raw materials, 
market and power for flour milling, woolen 
mills, wood working, iron works, packing 
houses, wire making, paper making, etc., etc. 
If the romantic, adventurous, epoch-making 
journey of Lewis and Clark appeals to your 
imagination, it will interest you to learn that 
the twin cities are named for those great 
explorers, and that traveling to the Lewis and 
Clark Fair via Lewiston-Clarkston you would 
follow the very trail of the expedition for 
nearly four hundred miles. This is the verit- 
able gateway to the wonderful Northwest. 


LAKE WAHA, A NATURAL RESERVOIR IN THE CRAIG MOUNTAINS, FROM WHICH COMES THE WATER FOR 
IRRIGATING THE RICH LAND OF THE VALLEY ON THE PROPOSED DIRECT LINE TO LEWISTON 
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A WONDERFUL 


THE BEST-EQUIPPED KNITTING MILL IN THE UNITED STATES. DAILY PRODUCTION 10,000 GARMENTS 





——————————— 


NORTHWESTERN 


INDUSTRY 


HE New England 
grandmother sat at 
the fireside and saw 
the stocking lengthen 
to the click of her 

three needles. To-day the 

deft fingers of young 
women in great knitting 
mills in Minneapolis keep 
thirty-two thousand five 
hundred needles busy, 
thus measuring daily 
thousands of yards of knit 
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VIEW OF WALK 


IN FRONT OF 
FACTORY EN- goods, and at the same 
TRANCE ON et ; 

LYNDALE Bou. ‘me marking the swift 
LEVARD pace of human progress. 


But this is what one would 
naturally expect to find in a factory con- 
trolled by men determined to reach success 
even in the face of what might seem to be 
difficult conditions. It is the familiar story, 
always interesting, of an idea “with a man 
behind it’’; and this particular case is a 
concrete illustration of the sort of spirit 
that has subdued the vast stretches between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and made 
of them the “Wonderful Northwest’’ de- 
scribed in this magazine. 

A little more than ten years ago the directors 
of a knitting mill in Minneapolis determined 
to establish their business on lines that would 
enable them to supply the wants of the entire 
country instead of being merely a local con- 
cern. They had seen the great flour mills 
rise in the city, supplying flour to the entire 
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world; and could not see any reason why a 
knitting mill might not prosper, even though 
it did bring its yarn largely from the Atlantic 
coast. The fact that this concern is now 
selling goods in every state in the Union, and 
is even having inquiries from foreign lands, 
is proof that their decision was wise. Having 
learned that the people wanted satisfactory 
underwear at popular prices, they made it, 
and then advertised it. 


THE BEST GOODS AT A POPULAR PRICE 


The whole idea was to produce the best 
goods that were possible with modern ma- 
chinery and skilled labor so that no other 
high-grade underwear should be so inex- 
pensive, and no other low-priced underwear 
so good; and that idea has expanded into 
a business fifteen times greater than the 
business of ten years ago, making the 
Northwestern Knitting Company the largest 
manufacturer of underwear west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Believing that their product met the univer- 
sal need of satisfactory underwear at popular 
prices, the effort has been to give this fact 
the widest publicity. Every garment is 
plainly marked “The Munsing Underwear,”’ 
so that consumers will know they are getting 
what they have seen advertised. The result 
of this policy is that the constituency of the 
mills is not made up of a few great city stores 
or jobbers, who buy the entire output, and 
then put their own labels on it, but it is 
composed of hundreds of thousands of 






































satisfied users who know the name as well as 
the quality of the underwear. 

So consistently is this policy carried out 
that the goods are not sold to jobbers at all, 
but only direct to retail dealers. Thus, there 
is but one profit between the mills and the 
people for whom the goods are made. It is 
interesting to learn that the attitude of the 
dealers has been one of the heartiest co- 
operation in this popular movement. They 
look upon themselves as the direct distribu- 
tors between maker and wearer, as indeed 
they are. 


VESTS FOR ALL AMERICAN DOLLS 


In every possible way they have joined 
hands with the mills to increase the 
sale of the goods. In many towns and 
cities they have instituted a “Children’s 
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suits for men, which are now a demonstrated 
success. Men everywhere are coming to 
know that a properly fitted Munsing union 
suit, with the sense of freedom and security 
which it gives, is a constant source of comfort 
and satisfaction. For women both union 
and single-piece garments are made, and 
these, together with the durable and practical 
children’s suits, have won general favor. So 
great has grown the demand for Munsing 
Underwear that the daily production of the 
sixteen different styles made has risen 
to more than ten thousand garments a 
day. 


A VISIT TO THE BUSY MILLS 


A look into the processes by which the 
Munsing Underwear is made will be inter- 
esting. The big factory building, humming 
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FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE OF THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY, SHOWING SKYLINE OF 
THE BUSINESS SECTION OF MINNEAPOLIS IN THE DISTANCE. THE BUILDING AT THE RIGHT IS OF 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Day,” and distributed thousands of dainty 
“Munsing”’ doll vests to all the little girls 
who called for them. These “Children’s 
Days” have proven to be a novel feature in 
modern merchandising. Bearing their dolls, 
the little mothers have flocked to the stores 
by the hundred, as will be seen illustrated by 
the accompanying picture, and often they 
insist on fitting dolly with a suitable undervest 
right at the store. This feature proved so 
wonderfully popular that the mills have 
arranged to provide dolls’ vests enough 
to supply every little girl in America, and are 
already busy turning out the tiny garments. 


SUITS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


In the development of this great business 
there has been constant fidelity to its under- 
lying principles. The Northwestern Knitting 
Company was the original advocate of union 





and whirring with industry, is so clean and so 
light that it might serve asa hotel. All of the 
workrooms have light upon at least three 
sides, so that there is no chance for imperfect 
work or insutticient inspection. 

The genesis of the Munsing Underwear is in 
the great knitting room, down whose long 
vistas scores of machines are seen. The 
varn is wound on huge spools which spin 
busily around on top of the machines, feeding 
the threads down to the delicate needles. 
The machines run with great rapidity, and 
swiftly knit the fabric, which is wound like 
a gigantic garden hose on a reel below. The 
fabric, whether cotton or worsted, is knit in 
tubular form, different widths being made 
for varying sizes of underwear. The worsted 
fabric is sent to the laundry department to 
be washed and shrunk, and is then drawn 
over hot pipes to dry. 
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ALL THESE HAPPY CHILDREN HAVE RECEIVED A DAINTY 
FOR THEIR DOLLS 


IN THE GREAT KNITTING ROOM 

This busy scene, embodying the very spirit 
of modern industry, is indeed a long stretch 
from the New England grandmother, andeven 
a longer one from Minnehaha and her Indian 
sisters who lived here but a few years ago, 
comparatively, and made garments from the 
skins which Hiawatha brought from the 
chase. But although these machines so mul- 
tiply the quantity of work turned out, and 
act as substitutes for many pairs of hands, 
the human element is by no means elimi- 
nated. No visitor can fail to be impressed 
with the army of deft-handed girls who, neat 
and capable and swift, guide these and all 
the machines used throughout the factory in 
such a way as to get the best and fullest 
results. Quiet and efficient, these young 
women watch the machine and, in the sewing 
rooms, quickly turn and guide the fabrics so 
that the best possible work and as much as 
possible shall be done at each stage. The 
greatest care and accuracy are demanded, 
no slighted or imperfect work being tolerated 
from machine er maid. 

The fabric then goes to the cutting depart- 
ment, where it loses its identity as a fabric 
roll, and forms parts of various bundles of 
pieces so sorted as to make complete dozens 
when finished, and from thence on each 
bundle is known by a stock number. At 
each stage of the process the worker, by 
means of a coupon ticket system, makes a 


PINK OR BLUE MUNSING UNDERVEST 


record by which responsibility for even the 
slightest imperfection in manufacture may be 
traced and corrected. 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PROCESS 


After being woven and cut, the garments 
go to the finishing room, where great numbers 
of girls are engaged at sewing machines. 
There is a different kind of machine for each 
process. One, as if by magic, attaches the 
sleeves to the body by elastic flat seams, 
doing away with ridges altogether. The 
garment then passes to another machine, 
which makes the silken edge for the wrists 
and ankles, and then to another which puts 
a crochet finish on neck and front. Next 
comes the machine which attaches the 
label bearing the name “ Munsing,’’ together 
with the indication of size. Still another 
machine makes the buttonholes. The last 
machine, and probably the most interesting 
one to visitors, is one which sews on the 
buttons, the needle going methodically from 
hole to hole with the care, but not the slow- 
ness, of a hand sewer. 


REPEATED INSPECTIONS OF THE WORK 


The garment is now completed, but still 
must be handled several times. It is first 
given to examiners, who cut and fasten each 
end of thread, and look the garment over 
carefully for imperfections. Next the gar- 
ments go to the pressing room, where they are 
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pressed by big circular irons. One more 
examination by eyes which scrutinize them 
for any possible defect, and the garments 
are ready for packing in neat pasteboard 
boxes. Then they go to the big warehouse 
built of reinforced concrete (the first building 
of its kind in the Northwest), where stock 
is sorted, and shipments are classified accord- 
ing to the railroad routes. 


AN ORGANIZATION LIKE A WATCH 


From top to bottom of the great mills there 
is the most efficient organization. Every- 
thing moves with the precision of a fine watch, 
a watch fine both in its works and in its case. 
Everyone who visits the mills remarks on the 
inspiriting atmosphere which animates them 
throughout. And it is little wonder that the 
spirit within should be affected by the out- 
side surroundings. From the factory win- 
dows the employees look upon the green 
trees lining Lyndale Avenue, a fine boulevard 
under the control of the Minneapolis Park 
Board. In every direction stretch comfort- 
able homes, with lawns and trees about them 
giving a touch of color and beauty. 
INDUSTRY 


A GREAT HOME OF 


It is in such surroundings that this great 
home of industry has risen and expanded, 
feeling always the close contact of the people 
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whose needs it has been busy supplying. The 
atmosphere of the mills is what one would 
naturally expect from the broad principles 
behind them and the wholesome environment 
about them. And the wonderful growth is 
also explained, for it has been from the begin- 
ning like that of a tree, from within. Every 
year of the past ten has seen added to its 
girth a widening ring of achievement. There 
has been no compelling hand from outside 
effecting combinations and thus producing 
expansion, but strong, solid growth from 
within to meet a great popular demand for 
the Munsing Underwear from without. 


THE GROWTH OF TEN YEARS 

The results, showing the amazing increase 
of fifteen fold in ten vears, surely justify the 
statement that these knitting mills are indeed 
a wonderful Northwestern industry. 

They embody the progressive endeavor that 
has made the country between the Falls of 
St. Anthony and the Falls of Multnomah, 
‘ where rolls the Oregon,’ a land not only of 
opportunity but of great accomplishment. 
These Northwestern Knitting Mills are at the 
gateway to that wonderful country and also 
to the whole continent, for Minneapolis is a 
natural commercial centre, being in the very 
heart of North America. Widening horizons 
thus stretch around these mills from sunrise 
to sundown, 


WONDERFUL 





VIEW FROM FACTORY WINDOW LOOKING NORTHEAST ACROSS LYNDALF AVFNUF, A BOULEVARD 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PARK BOARD. 


THIS VIEW SHOWS THE 


BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS OF THE MILLS 
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PEARLINE, A SIGN OF PROGRESS 


F all the great array of things 
of beauty and utility exhibited 
at the Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition none are more typical of 
the progress that the Fair itself 
: celebrates than the machines 
meee} and processes that lighten labor 
and do away with drudgery. Probably the 
last form of labor to be relieved was house- 
hold work, for it had been said so long that 
woman’s work never ends that it came to be 
believed impossible to lighten domestic labor. 
The exhibit in the Manufactures Building 
of Pyle’s Pearline 
is proof positive 
that one branch at 
least of household 
labor can be reduced 
almost to the vanish- 
ing point. This in- 
teresting exhibit was 
designed to accom- 
plish three things— 
first, to show that | # RL qian 
Pearline actually ? =|) R 
saves labor; second, nn ye 
that Pearline saves q 
the article it washes; 
and, third, by pre- 
senting to each vis- 
itor a sample package 
to enable her to 
prove for herself that 
Pearline is all it 
claims to be. This 
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The Pearline process is a natural one, while 
the washboard method is a mechanical one, 
involving damage to the clothes and a tax on 
the endurance. 

Around three sides of the booth are samples 
of fabrics of silk, linen, cotton and wool in the 
shape of fabrics and yarn that have never 
been washed, and side by side are pieces of 
the same materials that have been washed 
twelve times in Pearline suds, twelve times 
as strong as advised for the coarsest washing. 
It would not be possible even for an expert 
to tell which was which if the labels were 
taken off—there is 
no difference. Even 
severer tests than 
these are _ shown; 
dainty laces, fragile 
embroideries of deli- 
cate colors have been 
washed perfectly. 
It is proof positive, 
for the soiled piece 
is placed side by side 
with the part that 
has been cleansed 
with Pearline; the 
soiled part is dingy 
and apparently 
beyond freshening, 
the cleansed portion 
is bright with the 
full beauty of color- 
ing restored. 

Another thing this 








method of sampling 

has been used from the beginning of the busi- 
ness, and has been most successful in getting 
and keeping friends. The old washboard 
method of washing, trying alike to the 
articles washed and to the one who does the 
work, is made as obsolete by Pearline as 
electric traction has made horse cars. The 
reason is plain: the soap in the Pearline being 
dissolved in the hot water, penetrates every 
fibre of the material and loosens every particle 
of dirt, so that the simple rinsing process gets 
rid of it altogether. In other words, Pearline 
cleanses automatically, while the old method 
requires wearying and painstaking effort. 


exhibit disproves, 
beyond a doubt, is that Pearline contains 
harmful ingredients. Side by side stand two 
jars of the same size. Both were nearly filled 
with water, a tablespoonful of Pearline was 
dissolved in one; the result, a jar nearly full 
of soap jelly (pure soft soap of a superior qual- 
ity). A tablespoonful of cheap washing 
powder was dissolved in the other; the result, 
a jar of discolored water with a whitish sedi- 
ment. This is an experiment that anyone 
can try; in fact, the representatives of James 
Pyle & Sons are kept busy all day making soft 
soap from a tablespoonful of Pearline and a 
pint of clear water for interested visitors. 
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You cannot make soft soap from chemicals, 
alkalies and acids any more than you can 
grow figs from thistles. 

All day long the good people of the North- 
west pass by the Pearline exhibit, stopping to 
take a miniature package of the magic soap 
powder, and soon each visitor to the exhibit 
becomes a Pearline advocate, for they try it 


'Pearline 


—especially adapted 
to washing 

| Ducks 

| Linens 

i sate 

| Lawns 
Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

| and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


| ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
|| requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don’t wear 
|| them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. | 


PEAR 


dievancee that Goan ARTLINE RUBBING, | 
_ why the most delicate wash fabrics last toe 
| as Jong-w: sae . 


Fearline Does the Washing 





and know that the assertions made regarding 
its virtues are true. 

The department established in the early 
days of Pearline production. at the head- 
quarters in New York for the answering of 
complaints has long been given up; there 
were no complaints, everybody was satisfied. 
If a department of approbation was started, 
on the contrary, it would have much to do 
filing grateful users’ missives. The following 
is an unsolicited sample. 


Home Art PuBLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers and Manufacturers 


Text Books and Decorative Art. Art Novelties for 
Embroidery. Stamped and Tinted Goods. 


gto Medinah Building 
CuicaGo, Dec. 15th, 1904. 
Messrs. JAMES PyLe & Sons, New York City. 
Gentlemen: I have examined the samples of 
embroidery silk washed and soaked in PEARLINE, 


PEARLINE, A SIGN OF PROGRESS 
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and find that the colors have not been injured in 
the least. 

I have also taken the liberty to make a more 
extended test on my own account, not because 
I doubted the one made by your people, but 
because, while the soap must not injure the color or 
texture of silk, it should be strong enough to thor- 
oughly cleanse an article, no matter how badly soiled. 

I had washed with PEARLINE several handsome 
pieces of embroidery that were embroidered with 
RIcHARDSON’s WasH S1Lxks which had been on the 
road with teachers, displayed in shop windows, 
handled by hundreds of people, and the result was 
in every way satisfactory. 

I shall instruct all my teachers to use PEARLINE 
in cleansing their samples of embroidery, also have 
them explain its merits to their pupils. I shall 
also be glad to recommend it in my printed arti- 
cles when allowed to do so. 

Pen name, I am, very respectfully, 
A. E. Arnstrutter. ADELAIDE E. HERON. 


Safest 
for 
Delicate 
Fabrics 


Coarsest 


Washing 


EE 
EN. THE DRUDGERY OF HOUSE .WORK 
instead of soap. 


. A PERFECT 


| ad S NO TRACE OF SOAP=NO ODOR 

| HARMLESS“EASY=QUICK washing for delicate 
lfabrics. Millions call PEARLINE the inost efficient and | | 
ISAFEST AID TO WASHING “AND: GLEANING 





The application of Pearline for the sub- 
jection of dirt is widespread. From china to 
clothes and paint work to silverware, its 
triumph over filth is complete. 

On this page are reproduced two of the many 
invitations extended by James Pyle & Sons 
to the intelligent women of America, invita- 
tions which have been accepted by millions. 














2-MULE TEAM HAULING BORAX OUT OF DEATH VALLEY 





BORAX FROM DEATH VALLEY 


MmOUR hundred feet below 
the level of the ocean lies 
the fearful Death Valley, 
where no living thing can 
thrive, and even the in- 
domitable desert plants 
are vanquished. Life 
there is none, either of 
plant or animal; and yet 
here is the home of one 
of the greatest preserva- 
tives of life, that indis- 
pensable article which we know as Borax, a 
sort of wizard among mincrals. 

Some twenty-five years ago deposits of 
borax were found in this deep valley, and with 
a courage and enterprise well-nigh incredible, 
F. M. Smith began those operations which 
later led to his being known as the Borax 
King. The boldest architect of new fortunes 
might have been pardoned if he had quailed 
before the appalling difficulties which here 
confronted him. Probably the foot of man 
has never trodden on ground so far below sea 
level, so near the fiery bowels of the earth. 
Thin indeed seems the crust above those 
caloric regions, for the summer temperature 
is frequently 135 degrees—in the shade; by 
the time that point is reached, few there be 
who care to learn what the thermometer is 
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capable of in the sun. Water there is none, 
and rain is practically unknown, but cloud- 
bursts are frequent, rolling down great 
boulders from the hillsides into the vallcy. 
In 1880, when work began in this place of 
death, the nearest base of supplies was San 
Bernardino, two hundred and fifty miles away. 
In all that dreary trip across the sandy Mojave 
desert, one came upon scarcely a single spring, 
and the route, besides, led over the Panamint 
Mountains, one of the most precipitous ranges 
on the globe. In the face of all these obsta- 
cles, the borax works were undertaken and 
put through. Lumber and supplies were 
drawn across the weary waste, houses were 
laboriously built and works erected near Fur- 
nace Creek. The hauling of the borax to 
market was done by the famous 20-mule 
team. The wagons used were the largest and 
most economical ones ever constructed, each 
containing ten tons. Two of these wagons, 
holding a carload of borax, and with a big 
water wagon in tow, were drawn by the 20-mule 
team. The team, some forty yards long from 
leader to wagon, was guided by a single rein, 
called the jerk line, 120 feet long and requiring 
a peculiar skill on the part of the driver. 
This picturesque outfit forms the trade- 
mark of what is now a familiar household 
necessity, Twenty-Mule Team Brand Borax. 
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Thirty years ago borax cost thirty cents a 
pound, and was an expensive luxury. To-day 
it costs less than a third as much, and its uses 
have multiplied till it seems an indispensable 
article in the home as well as in commerce and 
science. Its uses are innumerable and it is 
little wonder that the output of this wonder- 
ful product of the desert has in thirty years 
increased from 1,000 tons a year to 12,000. 
Borax is invaluable in metallurgy and pot- 
tery and as a preservative of meats and fruits. 
But it is in the more familiar household 
functions that it most closely touches the 
everyday life of the American people. It is 
acknowledged to be the greatest cleansing 
agent as well as the most harmless antiseptic 
known to man. Clothes washed with borax 
are soft and white, and not only that, they are 
. hygienically clean. Moreover, in cleansing 
the clothes, the hands do not suffer, as is the 
case in employing many washing compounds, 
which redden and roughen the hands. A little 
borax will soften the water for toilet or bath. 
It is beneficial in the shampoo and in cleaning 
brushes and combs. For use as an insecticide 
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and a purifier of drain pipes, sinks, etc., it is 
most sanitary; while it has dozens of uses 
which cannot be enumerated here. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Company, makers 
of the 20-Mule-Team Brand Borax, are now 
putting on the market a genuine borax soap, 
containing a large percentage of borax, differ- 
ing in this respect from many so-called borax 
soaps, which contain no borax whatever. 
This is a remarkable soap and will cleanse the 
clothes without rubbing and without injury to 
delicate fabrics. 

Another desirable product is Boraxo bath 
powder, which will soften the water and make 
bathing delightful. With its use one can 
feel that he is using a sanitary article and not 
a cake of soap that has been previously used 
by himself or others. 

Send to the Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
115 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California, 
for a free sample of Borax Soap or Boraxo, or 
a beautifully illustrated booklet entitled 
‘“Modern Miracles,” or ‘‘ Borax in the Home,”’ 
which contains information of value to every- 
one. 





WHERE 2)-MULE TEAM BRAND BORAX IS REFINED AND MADE READY FOR ITS MANY 
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’M the man with the hose, Tige.”’ 
With this declaration Buster 


S 
fs Brown at the Fair tugs at one end 
aS, of a pair of stockings, while Tige, 
if settled back on his haunches, his face 

¥ grim and his bearing stubborn, dog- 

gedly holds on to the other. Buster 
pulls and Tige holds—but the bone of con- 
tention is a Buster Brown Stocking, so noth- 
ing happens. It stands the strain and refuses 
to part in twain. 

These two inseparable companions, beloved 
and laughed at by young and old alike 
wherever American newspapers are read, 
appear at the Buster Brown Stocking Com- 
pany’s exhibit in the Manufactures Building. 
Finely situated near the western entrance to 
the building, and occupying a corner space 
21 x 21 feet, this display probably attracts as 
much attention as any in the whole Exposition. 
The large space used, the brilliant fountain 
and flowers in the centre, and the counter- 
feit presentments of the lad and his dog, 
with the good taste and judgment shown in 
the arrangement, all contribute to this effect. 
The incorrigible Buster appears life size, in 
a very handsome figure which revolves on 
the front counter. Quite the glass of fashion 
he looks, clad in a snowy white duck suit 
of the familiar cut, with the big cardinal 
bow tie, belt, and low-cut shoes of black 
patent leather, and, of course, Buster Brown 
Stockings. On his fair hair is perched a 
white sailor cap, and he wears kid gloves, a 
concession to the practices of society which 
somehow seems out of keeping with Buster’s 
character. But then, you never can tell 
what Buster will do. As he revolves, his 
rosy face is obviously looking for what mis- 
chief it can find, but his prim and proper 
little hands each hold out a pair of black 
Buster Brown Stockings. Tige is here too, 
as large and as yellow as life, his mouth wide 
open in a grin of huge delight, and on each 
outstretched paw a neatly fitting stocking. 
This may be taken to indicate that Tige 
knows a good thing when he sees it—in which 
he has the company of a large and increasing 
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BUSTER BROWN’S STOCKINGS AT THE 
FAIR 


number of users of Buster 
Brown Stockings. So popular 
have they become, and so wide- 
spread their use, that this 
Company now makes stockings 
for Buster Brown’s mother and 
Buster Brown’s sister, the latter 
a little finer ribbed than Buster’s. All are put 
up in Buster Brown pictured boxes, and stacks 
of these form part of the exhibit. The won- 
derful growth of this business came from an 
interesting beginning. One day the propri- 
etor’s little son said to him, “ Papa, I believe 
if you’d make a stocking and call it the 
Buster Brown Stocking, you would sell a 
whole lot of them.” The father acted upon 
this hint, and the immense success of the 
stocking has amply fulfilled the boy’s pre- 
diction and testifies to his correct business 
instinct. 

The gables of the roof have pictures of 
Tige and Buster, and in various places are 
posters with the two, drawn by their origi- 
nator, the artist Outcault, in characteristic 
situations. In one Buster avers that Buster 
Brown Stockings last like the whooping 
cough; in another Tige is admiring the 
hosiery; while in a third, less respectfully 
he is doing his level best to tear them up, 
while Buster warns him that his efforts will 
be in vain. On the rear wall Buster and 
Tige are depicted on a large panel with purple 
ground. Inevitably, they are in mischief— 
Tige, armed with a pot of vermilion paint, 
having apparently just finished the artistic 
job of painting his master’s clothes a vivid 
red. 

A striking effect is produced by the elec- 
trical fountain, where a central column of 
water and incurving side jets are illuminated 
by electric lights in globes of crimson, yellow, 
and blue. Constantly the lights change, giv- 
ing the water shifting hues. Great jars of 
yellow daisies and double Canterbury bells 
enhance the setting of this exhibit. There 
is room for some comfortable chairs and a 
desk, while a clicking typewriter in one 
corner gives a touch of business to the aspect 














BUSTER BROWN'S STOCKINGS AT THE FAIR 


of the place. Interested spectators gather 
about the counter as they do outside city 
store windows, and to all Tige extends a 
stockinged paw and a broad smile of welcome. 
Of all the hurrying thousands who pass, and 
halt to notice the display, only one, the 
attendant said, went on record as never 
having heard of Buster. This visitor was 
a lumberman who had come down from 
among the big trees to see, the wonderful 





the press. Each Sunday morning the leading 
newspapers in all parts of the United States 
print his performances, which are awaited 
and enjoyed by thousands of persons. It 
takes an article of real merit to measure up 
to the expectations aroused by so familiar a 
name, and such merit is possessed by the 
Buster Brown stockings. Their merits are be- 
coming well known among parents of sturdy, 
fun-loving children, who need stockings that 


WHERE BUSTER BROWN HOLDS FORTH Al THE FAIR 


Fair. As he plodded along the aisle his eye 
was caught by the jolly boy, the stockings 
and boxes and flowers. He came to a full 
stop, and for some time stood taking in the 
details of this unwonted sight. Then, curi- 
osity overcoming the woodsman’s reserve, 
he stepped up to the young woman in charge 
and inquired cautiously, ‘“‘Say, who 1s this 
Mister Brown?’ It is not to be wondered at 
that the lumberman stood alone in his lack 
of acquaintance with Buster, in view of the 
publicity which is given his pictures through 


will stand the wear and tear of robust play. 
No longer do wise parents seek to curb the 
natural spirits of the little ones “‘to save their 
clothes.”” Strong and serviceable apparel, 
like the Buster Brown Stockings, is supplied 
and the children go on their way rejoicing. 

The exhibit is immensely popular with 
the young folks, who appropriate the “ Buster 
Brown Stocking Magazine,” the drawing book 
and the fortune teller that are given away, 
and ‘“resclve’” that the Buster Brown 
Stocking is just what they want. 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNALS 


drawings belonging to the brave 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, are a 
feature in the exhibit of Dodd, Mead & 
Company, who are always conspicuous as 
exhibitors of rare manuscripts and similar 
treasures. One of these maps, pale and 
wrinkled as befits its advanced age, shows 
Clark’s tracing of the original Spanish map 
of the Northwestern territory as it was 
known in 1803. Two others are Clark’s 
own maps of the lower part of the great 
Columbia River, and on one of these is shown 
the present site of the city of Portland. 
These maps are displayed in the exhibit of 
Dodd, Mead & Company in the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building, and attract much 
notice. Turning from them the visitor will 
find at his hand a full and elaborate display 
of the great historical work from which the 
maps are taken. More than half of the vol- 
umes are published and form an exceedingly 
attractive and instructive exhibit. The work 
is “The Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1804-06.”’ 
There has never heretofore been any 
satisfactory publication of the Journals, and 
they are here reprinted in full for the first 


| NACSIMILES of the original maps and 


time. The book includes all of the original 
Journals, presented exactly as they were 
written by both of the explorers day by day 
during their journeyings, thus preserving all 
of the quaintness and uniqueness of original 
manuscripts, and presenting a great wealth 
of scientific data, interesting anecdote and 
thrilling adventure which the captains in- 
cluded in their story of the expedition. 

The work is offered in three editions. In 
the first place, there is the Edition de Luxe, 
which is strictly limited to fifty sets, on 
Imperial Japan paper, very fully and richly 
illustrated, with full-page portraits, views of 
scenery along the route, pictures of the Indians 
and types of tribes met by the explorers, 
facsimiles of manuscripts, letters, maps and 
sketches made by the captains on the journey, 
and a wealth of other material too great to 
mention in this small space. Very many of 
the illustrations of the Indians are presented 
in two states; first in the black and white, and 
second the same very exquisitely colored by 
hand in exact copy of the originals. This 
edition is published in fifteen volumes, quarto, 
at $375 net per set. Then there is the 
Large Paper Edition, limited to two hundred 
sets, on Van Gelder hand-made paper, and 
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containing all of the illustrations, facsimiles, 
etc., as found in the Edition de Luxe, none 
of them, however, being hand colored as in 
the case of the set just mentioned. This 
edition is also in fifteen volumes, quarto, and 
the price is $150 net per set. The Regular 
Edition, which is not limited to any specified 
number of sets, is offered in eight volumes, 
octavo. It, too, is very richly illustrated, but 
does not contain the full-page illustrations 
of Indians, etc., which are found in the 
special editions. The price of this set is $60 
net. 

The librarian, the collector of Americana, 
and most of all, the American citizen who is 
interested in the romantic story of the 
Louisiana Purchase and of the thrilling 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, will hail with 
.enthusiasm the appearance of this superb 
and unique publication. Mechanically and 
artistically the volumes are well worthy 
of the careful editing which this great work 
has received, and, in fact, of the famous 
expedition itself. 

“The Lewis and Clark Journals,’’ however, 
form but a half of the great exhibit of this 
firm, and what is in many ways the most 
important part of their display is yet to be 
mentioned, namely, their “‘ New International 
Encyclopedia.”’ As the Journals have been 
so justly declared to be the most important 
work in the field of American history that has 
appeared in very many years, so it can be 
said with equal truth that the ‘“ New Inter- 
national’? is the most valuable and most 
far-reaching in its scope in the great field 
which it occupies. In fact, just as_ the 
Exposition is an epitome of the work begun 
by these path finders of a century ago and a 
record and an illustration of the progress 
following their footsteps, so is the exhibit of 
Dodd, Mead & Company a logical centre of 
the Exposition itself. Here lies the gist of 
the Exposition and all that it stands for. 
The “New International’’ presents itself as 
the latest and most thorough record of the 
progress which the Exposition represents in 
the most recent achievements and products 
of science and industry in this country. 

The booth of these exhibitors has an ad- 
vantageous situation in the Manufactures 
Building, and is done in green, white and 
gold, with soft green draperies drawn back to 
reveal the pleasant interior. The volumes are 
shown open, enabling the passer-by to read the 
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clear finely printed text or study the splendid 
full-page illustrations and illuminating maps. 
It is hard to pass this inviting display of books 
without stopping for a look and going inside 
the booth for a closer acquaintance. 

The Encyclopedia, which consists of twenty 
volumes, comes in six different bindings to 
suit the taste and the purse of different 
buyers. All are well and strongly bound, and 
any one of them is an ornament to the library, 
as well as a most useful and indeed a well-nigh 
indispensable adjunct to it. The least costly 
of these bindings is the green cloth, neat but 
not gaudy, and built for service rather than 
for ornament. Next is the buckram in dark 
red, a very attractive sect of books. Then 
comes the half Russia, a very handsome and 
serviceable binding and deservedly as popular 
as any. Next we have the half morocco, a 
richly bound set with uncut leaves. Then 
we have the full Russia binding, a recent 
addition to the ‘“‘ New International” family, 
as there has been so much demand for some- 
thing between the half morocco and the 
handsome full morocco, the last of the bindings 
we come to, and the aristocrat line. 

In contents this Encyclopedia is distin- 
guished by the accuracy and completeness of 
its information, the wide scope and variety of 
its subjects, and especially by the bright up- 
to-date manner in which these subjects are 
treated. The language is that of the present 
generation, not a_ stilted, old-school-book 
style once suitable for such work. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure instead of a lesson to 
read its articles. 

The pictures, too, are put in not for the 
effect at a casual glance, but to genuinely 
illustrate the subjects treated. Many of the 
original colored plates for the Encyclopedia 
are framed and hang on the walls of the 
booth, making vivid splashes of color with their 
reproductions of gay flowers and fruits, birds 
of bright plumage, brilliant butterflies, and 
queer animals. In the centre is placed a 
large picture of Doctor Gilman, the distin- 
guished former President of Johns Hopkins 
University, who edited the‘‘ New International 
Encyclopedia.”’ High up at the top of the 
main wall back of the booth a picture has 
been painted representing the volumes of the 
Encyclopedia standing in a row with one 
volume in front. This is lighted by a set of 
incandescent lights and is an effective feature 
of an extremely attractive exhibit. 
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OZENS of happy babies’ 
faces look out from 
the exhibit of Mel- 
lin’s Food, smiling 
a welcome to the 
passer-by. A large 
corner booth it is, 
in the Agriculture 
Building, done in 
soft old ivory and 
gold, with tall col- 
umns and a cornice of pleasing design. 
Within, plain green walls make an excellent 
background for the many pictures. A frieze 
of Pompeian red at the top is decorated with 
plaster medal- 

lions, again of pgm 

the old ivory, 
alternating with 
large fleurs-de- 
lisin relief. This 
unusual treat- 
ment of the up- 
per walls gives 
an air of dis- 
tinction to the 
whole exhibit, 
an effect which 
is heightened by 


the paintings 
and statuary be- 
low. A carpet 


of wood brown, 
desk, table and 
chairs complete 
the more sub- 
stantial furnish- 





MELLIN'S FOOD 


bearing the best possible testimony to the 
wholesomeness of Mellin’s Food. In con- 
nection with these likenesses there is a voting 
contest on. 

Twenty of the pictures have been num- 
bered, and the Mellin’s Food Co. offers a 
prize of $100 to the person who correctly 
guesses the boys and girls in the numbered 
pictures. It is no easy matter to decide 
whether some of the little ones are boys or 
girls, and all day visitors may be seen busy 
with pencil and guessing blank, trying for the 
prize. Judging from the interest in the con- 
test, the people who have the counting of the 
guesses to do will be kept busy for a good long 


time. 
Perhaps the 
nost_ striking 


features of the 
exhibit are the 
two pieces of 
marble statuary 
near either en- 
trance. The 
first, represent- 
ing a beautiful 
infant peaceful- 
ly sleeping, is by 
the Belgian 
sculptor Weyns, 
and is known as 
“Sweet Slum- 
ber.” The other 
piece shows a 
charming little 
cherub stretch- 
ing out bare 
round arms, and 





ings. 

Two large is called ‘I want 
paintings have my Mellin’s 
the post of hon- Food.” This 
or on the main es ee ees Sey. f oaeee piece is by Batta 
wall. These are MELLIN’S BOOTH AT THE GREAT NORTHWEST FAIR Trojani. 

“The Awake- In the centre 
ning,’ by Perrault, from the Paris salon of of the room a table bears a glass case con- 


1891, and “The Cupid,” salon of 1892, by 
E. Munier. Surrounding these are the framed 
pictures of Mellin’s Food babies of all ages. 
Healthy, cheerful youngsters they all are, 
their shining faces and sturdy little bodies 
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taining packages of Mellin’s Food; folding 
screens here and there show some of the 
medals which Mellin’s Food has received at 
other expositions, including Chicago, Buffalo, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dresden, London, 





























Antwerp, Paris and Berlin. At the St. Louis 
Exposition Mellin’s Food was the only In- 
fant’s Food which received the Grand Prize, 
the highest award of the Exposition. 

The Mellin’s Food Co. has received fifty- 
three medals and diplomas. 

A popular part of the exhibit is the 
biogen, in which moving pictures show a 
baby in the, various stages of sound sleep, 
gradual awakening, dissatisfaction changing 
to genuine crossness and tears, the glimmer 
of pleasure when he sees the bottle of Mellin’s 
Food, his eager attempt to reach it, and his 
blissful content when he finally gets it in his 
chubby fists. 

As indicating the high esteem in which 
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Mellin’s Food is held in Europe as well as in 
this country, a little book shows a letter from 
the royal palace, Berlin, st-ting that Mellin’s 
Food has been used with t‘1e best results with 
the young princes, sons o: the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. Crown Prince Wilhelm, 
whose recent marriage was such an event in 
Germany, was one of these princes. 

Mellin’s Food is a carefully and scientifically 
prepared Infant’s Food, made from barley 
and wheat. It contains the nutritious and 
soluble parts of the grains, including phos- 
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phatic salts, which are needed to build the 
baby’s bones and teeth. It is a dry extract, 
free from starch, and will keep in any climate. 
Mellin’s Food is to be added to fresh cow’s 
milk, which it modifies and makes easily 
digestible, supplying valuable nutritious ele- 
ments. In use nearly forty years. 

It is prepared under scrupulously clean sur- 
roundings, and the materials entering into its 
composition are of the highest quality. It 
does not contain starch, dried milk, cane sugar, 
husks, or any other element which is indigesti- 
ble or undesirable in an infant’s food; but, 
on the contrary, it does contain those elements 
which are desirable to the building up and 
nourishing of the baby’s body. It produces 
firm flesh, sound teeth and rugged bodies. 
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THE GOLDEN COW AT PORTLAND 


VISITOR to the St. 

Louis Exposition and 

the Pan-American | at 

Buffalo will remember 

the golden cow whose 

placid gaze looked down 

upon them from the 

booth of the St. Charles Condensing Company. 
Hers is therefore a familiar as well as a friendly 
face when found at the Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition. Indeed, the golden cow has chewed 
her cud at most of 
the big fairs, and 
wherever exhibited, 
her product, the St. 
Charles Evaporated 
Cream, has received 
the highest award. 
This is a gratifying 
recognition of the 
sterling merit of this 
cream, which is in 
use in thousands of 
homes’ throughout 
the world. Even in 
the Orient its vir- 
tues are known. In 
an article on 
“Japan’s Closing of 
the Open Door,” in 
a recent number of 
THE WoRLp’s 
Work, Mr. J. Gor- rerntas 

. : S000 The 

don Smith says that gag fo) *#er cn." 
everywhere in Man- “sii — 
churia merchants 
offer St. Charles 
Cream for sale, it 
being the foreign ware most in evidence 
throughout that country. The Japanese, he 
says, quick to recognize a striking success, 
have put on the market there an imitation, 
with the American label misspelled and the 
cow of the trade-mark ludicrously bungled. 
Periodical agitations in the larger cities on 
the subject of the impure milk supplied the 
people raises the question, How can we be sure 
that the milk in daily use is uncontaminated? 
St. Charles Cream answers the question, for 
in all cases where ordinary milk or cream is 


used, this Evaporated Cream, prepared with 
scrupulous care from selected cows, and 
sterilized by an advanced process, may be 
substituted. The process used in its prepara- 
tion is the result of years of scientific experi- 
ment, and the product is a cream that is purer, 
more easily digested and more economical 
than common milk or cream. 

As is their custom, the St. Charles Con- 
‘densing Company have at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition a booth that is cool and restful 
looking, an inviting 
stopping place for 
the jaded fair visi- 
tor. Dairy colors, 
white and gold, pre- 
dominate, relieved 
by green on the 
walls. White muslin 
curtains look crisp 
and cool, and dainty 
little glass pitchers 
of cream tempt the 
thirsty. The gilded 
cow is reproduced 
in statuettes, but 
herself maintains 
her usual position at 
the very top of the 
booth. A few of the 
many diplomas and 
awards which it has 
won are shown. 

St. Charles Evap- 
orated Cream is 
highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, is | 
a fine artificial food 
for infants, and has been used for a great 
many years in the Chicago Foundling’s Home, 
and many other leading institutions for the care 
of young children. Thoroughly sterilized and 
easily digested, it provides a nourishing food. 
It is specially valuable for the household use. 
It is unsweetened, and every can is guaran- 
teed to keep in any climate. It is prepared 
from milk produced by cows scientifically 
fed on model farms in the finest dairy sec- 
tions in the world, the Elgin, Illinois, and 
Oxford County, Ontario. 
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